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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00. 








THe 


Brooklyn Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, PRESIDENT. 





ASSETS NEARLY $2,000,000.00, 


With accumulations rapidly and constantly increasing. 


This Company organized in the City of Brooklyn, with principal office in New York, is 
managed by a Board of Officers and Directors composed exclusively of its most prominent and 
wealthy citizens. 


Its success has been equalled by but very few corporations, and surpassed by none. In bene- 
ficial results to policy holders it stands pre-eminent among other Companies. Organized in 1864, 
in less than seven (7) years paid to the Widows and Orphans’ and Heirs of Policy Holders the 
sum of $315,000; while in the same period it paid to Policy holders Return Premiums 
(Dividends) $220,000. 

It is the only Company that endorses the cash surrender value in dollars and cents on 
all its policies, so that the policy holder knows every year just what his policy is worth in cash, 


and just what the Company agree to pay him, whenever he wishes to surrender it from inability 
to continue to pay the premium. 


Economy of management, special care in the selection of risks, and promptitude in the pay- 
ment of losses, combine to make the ‘ 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


the most desirable of Life Companies. 


General Agents for the Southern States: 
To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies. 


F. MEDCALFE, Baltimore, - - - = - - For the State of Maryland, 
T. L. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, -—= - “ bad Virginia. 
A. Ww. LAW RENCE, Raleigh, - Ts “ N. Carolina. 
JAMES G. HOLMES, Jr., Charleston, - sd S$. Carolina, 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary. 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Actuary. 
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READERS who may communicate with any of our advertisers, will please state that they saw the 
advertisement in the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 





THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 





1872. 
CONTENTS: 


WARTBURG CASTLE. Col. F. Schaller, AthensGa. - : ° ° 
CHRISTMAS MOONLIGHT MASKING. 2. Manners, Baton Rouge, La . 
MIND. P. ¥. Malone, Walterboro’, S. Carolina. - . - - - - - - - 
NOTES ON POLLARD’S “LOST CAUSE.” II. Gen. G. T. Beauregard, New Orleans. 
NATURE METAPHORS. Sidney Lanier, Macon, Ga. - . Fs. - = e+ 
DUKESBOROUGH TALES. No.IX. Otp Frrenpsanp New. Cuap.1. “Philemon Perch,” 
Waverley, Md. - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
LORD KILGOBBIN. Cuaps. XLIX—LI. Cornhill Magazine. - - - - - 
MORALITY AND EDUCATION. 4A. £. Kroeger, St. Louis. - - - - . 
CHANGE. Affileton Oaksmith, England. - - - - = + « - - ° 
CATULLUS. Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, Baton Rouge, La. - - - - - - 
A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. Cuap. V. Laxriston Collis, Baltimore. - - 
SOVEREIGNTY IN THE UNITED STATES. IV. P. C. Cents, Barrister, London. 
KUN TO EARTH. Cuaps. XII—XIII. Henry Voir-Méry, Cumberland Co.,, N.C. - 
CAPTURING AN EX-DICTATOR. Wm, N. Nelson, Millwood, Va. - - - 
REVIEWS. - - - - + = Phe oa - 
Tue University Series or READERS. 
Happiness OF HEAVEN. 
XVI. THE GREEN TABLE. - 
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CAROLINA LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF MEMPHIS, THNN. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, President. 
ASSETS, - - - = = = *+ + © = $1,075,000. 
Baltimore Branch Office, No. 17 German St. 


OFFICERS: 





WADE HAMPTON, PRESIDENT, D. C. TRIMBLE, SECRETARY, 

Cc. F. McCAY, TREASURER, BROWN & BRUNE, ATTORNEYS, 
M. J. DEROSSET, M. D., Mep. EXAMINER, 

Pror. N. R. SMITH, M. D., and C. C. BOMBAUGH, M. D., CoxsuLTING PHYSICIANS. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Wiii1aM G. Harrrson, President Baltimore Fire Insu- 


| Jonny S. ReEsz, John 8S. Reese & Co., Guano and Ferti- 
rance Compa lizers. 


ny. 

James Hopaes. Hodges Brothers, Wholesale Dealers in 
Notions and White Goods. 

THomas P. WILLtaMs, Thos. P. Williams & Co., Cotton 
and Commission Merchants. 

RoBerRt GARRETT, Robert Garrett & Sons, and President 
Valley Railroad Cemasey of Virginia. 

ANDREW Kelp, Spence & Reid, Commission Merchants. 

JoHN MurpuHy, Murphy & Co., Publisiters, Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


Roperr Lear, Boninger Brothers, Wholesale Tobacco 
and Commission Merchants. 

E. KNaBE, Wn. Knabe & Co., Piano Manufacturers. 

ARTAUR GEOuGE Brown, Attorney at Law. 

General Isc R. TRIMBLE, Baltimore. 

Cc. F. McCay, 


Actuary. 
General WapE HaMPTon. 


Our tables by which a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE IS GUARANTEED, on all Policies 
lapsed by the non-Payment of Premium, present one of the most valuable features to Policy- 


holders yet introduced into Life Insurance. 


With sufficient capital for entire security, no Life Insurance Company offers superior 


advantages to the CAROLINA. 


All its profits are divided among its Policy-holders, in dividends on the contribution plan. 
No restrictions on travel or residence in the United states, Canada or Europe. 


All Policies non-forfeitable after second year. 


All T.osses paid promptly in cash, 
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Schedule of Great Atlantic Coast Line 

















FROM 
BALTIMORE TO SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 

RO: GA Ee rvncenicscccensccnsstnnceteccess® OO Mis Wascsncsescsene cocccs covccccccce wecceees 3 55 P. M. 
a iniccuiaiicuain stiagiic OM ""- sxansndeimpincmdcehennaiea escesceed 00 ** 
sl ee 
© ccciisiisiinsiastiinnonuaes seecccer cocees 1 * ittktinntimtinn——e ee 
i senescence 4 BO A. Mh .ccccccoccoccccece soccorcsoscesasesese- 710PM. 
FG icsssccctaeiis-soanees piatosones 920 FE cnn cmnncmannaal GAS. 

Arrive SAVANNAH..........0 euetoccecses socces cosces covcecsosoees cocece. cocrves eetnurcsacesencsséncesiess 3 00 P. M. 


Or Via BAY LINE. 
er iiiacki cnconascnnssasesaiinnnibiatiniienitiaaeaaes senccnadihinnmmaaaianna ae eae 


el | EE Siaddaeansenn stakiens eohdiebsenanaconeusenies sichsenannsisveetal 6 00 A. M. 

OF Fe tiitiinniitnicinmmmanina Man anna ae. 

** CHARLESTON...... dibhasaesenssaesneniveants iaiishdianecenieiniianieiiein ese decesecees eevecsenece = ie 
BIG TEA BB oeesctsits cosicestncsascesses eeoentees sevbocennccoscoscscecsestcocsoncsscosses pvocsannaws 3 00 P. M. 





Orange, Alexandria and Manassas Railway. 


Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 
Joun S. Barsour, President; H. W. Vanprcrirr, General Superintendent, 
and J. M. mens General Ticket Agent, » Alexandeia, Va. 







































































LEAVE. (daly Ist, 1871. Zz ARRIVE. MANAS@AS | BRANCH, 
Pass. | Mis.| STATIONS. Mis.|| Pass. (Sundays excepted.) 
| = ! ne, 9mm tn 1 1 
A. M.|| | LEAVE ARRIVE P. M. Pass. | Mls. STATIONS. |Mls. | Pass. 
#655 | O} coor Washington..... 178 615 escuela seach ole taanned [po 
80; 7 -Alexandria -| 171 5 25 a % LKAVE ARRIVE P.M, 
$20; 15, Springfield.. 163, 5 05 655 ... WASHINGTON 6../146 
$51| 24 airfax.. 154, 433 SOR) —s_ | eee ceee Alexandria...... 119 
924| 34 Manassas 2. 144 407 930}, © |..-...MIANASSAS..... 112 400 
963 | 45 - Catlett... -| 138 3 33 eh aa Broad Run. . ..| 97 
1006) 47|.. renton Junction 3..| 131 3 26 Me 1 no. ca ve encase eee 88 
Ti 00.| |ar....Warrenton....lv.|~ 230 te ee Lb aescen jvlarkham coneeees % 
038 G4\......... Bealeton........ 124 304 BS OB) BE | coceees OEE AGRIoe 2s 61 
1092| 58 ....Rappabannock..... 1200 254 wee Tee | || BO 
1104) 69)........ me OW yeaa’ 109 222 a5 se “Mt Jackson eo. | 27 
1138) 81 -Rapidan......... 97 132 je jesse «ee ‘lle. |2 
,) i | epee .Orange.........- 91 115 BH | weveese Timberville....... 16 
#55| 96....Gordonsvilie 4....| 82) 1245 8 ttt |... Ra...) | Fe 
125)| 110)........ Keswick... ... 68 1155 P. M ARRIVE LEAVE} | a. M. 
2605) 117 Charlottesville 61! 1130 
300, 1 ..Covesville........ 45 10 33 
327 | el Lovingston.... .. 30 952 1 Connects with Aiegentrte S Totinaien, and Alexap 
dria, Londoun & Hampshire Railways. 
412) 158) New Glasgow..... w 917 Ff 2 With’ Manassas Brane 3 Junction of Warrenton 
4%; 164|......... Amherst. 14 9 02 Branch. 4 With Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 5 With 
506) 178)..... Lynchburg 5. 0 900 ff Virginia and Tenn. Kailway. 6 With train from Wash- 
| i} ington to Baltimore. 7 With Winchester, Potomac and 
li | ARRIVE LEAVE || a. M. Strasburg Division, B. & O. K. R. 
*ist Daily Train. 2nd | Daily ‘Train Leaves Washington at 5.30 P. M. 
Lynchburg at 10.00 P. M. 


Sleeping Cars Daily from New York to Lynchbarg without change. 
Bxoursioa Tickets at reduced rates, good until Oct 
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Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway.—Perrer V. DANIEL, President; E. T. 
D. Myers, Gen. Supt., and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 
Richmond & Petersburg Railway.—T. H. Wynne, President, and Gen. Supt., Rich- 


mond, Va. 
Petersburg & Weldon Railway—C. 
Supt., Petersburg, Va. 


CoL.rer, Pres. ; 


and R. B. Pearam, Gen. 





TRAINS SOUTH. (June 7, 1871.) 














TRAINS NORTH. 





sdechiiteinsteihiiahdipiinaimiaiiaiaimnarel “ aula a CONNECTIONS, 
Acc.|/Exp| Exp Mis STATIONS. Mls. Exp Exp Acc. 1 Connects with Washington Branch of Baltimore & 
—_ -——_- —- _ ee ee | ee | ene Ohio Railway. 
a. M. P.M. A.M. LEAVE ARRIVE P.M. A.M. P.M. 1 With Alexandria & ct and Orange, Alex 
os m= -_ . : & Manassas Railwa 
700 715 @ +++. pen zane 216 1210 410 2 With Stages to © perietrevitle, Sulphur Springs, etc. 
af oe ne ; . 3 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond, Danville and 
105 hij ++--Acgnuir t Creen.-+- 161, 8 35 12 59 Piedmont Railways. 
1 42 69 ..- Fredericksburg 2 7 751,11 38 4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Rafllways. 
5 50 2 36 filford.....+++ 126 | 7 02 10 44 5. Junction of Gaston Branch. 
6 36 1 60 ‘Chester. .....+- 115. 6361010 617 6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke 
72 1 33 Ashland..... ze 103, 6 07) 939 5 3 Railways. 
8 42) 3 30) 217 ss oe leis y ly || 520! 8 45. 4 30 
Pe 5) 2 35 130 jy Richmond , Bete 86 : 01 8 . gag Pan. - 7 
361314! 143 Chester. ...0.0 73: 434) 7 51 : 
445) 821)! 146 Port W althall June. 70|| 4 221 7 38 || CASTON BRANCH. 
5 05) 3 35 ar ~~ 41 405) 7 20 1} 
5 40| 4.00| 182 Ivs "etersburg 4. ion ar! | 4 00! 7 00 | Train leaves Gaston for Hicksford Junction 
650) 5 00 i .. Stony Creek..... 42)! 3.00) 6 00 1 atll 35a. m.arriving at Petersburg at 4 30 p. m. 
7 25) 530) 183)-----+- Jarratt’s.. |} 38:| 2 30) 5 20 | Leaves Petersburg at 9 05 a. m., arriving at 
$16 6 15| 202|.Hicksford Junct'nS.} Jy) 1 50) 4 35 Gaston at 1 35 p. m 
u “ 715) 216 --++++- Weldon 6,...... 6)! 100) 3 25 Connects at Gaston with Raleigh & Gaston 
| | | Railway. 
|A.M.|PSM.|/ | ARRIVE onal ia oat be M.| i 





WILMINGTON & WELDON 
RAILWAY. 





















R. R. BRiIpGERS, President, and S, L. FRE- 
MONT, Gen, Supt., Wilmington, N.C. 
Exp| Mail | Mls.! STATIONS. | Mis.’ Mail! Exp 
P. M.| A.M. LEAVE ARRIVE 
__ Serer Weldon 1......+++ 
s oc ARTES «cccoese 
19 Enfield.. 
37 tocky Mount 2 
i4. Wilson 
i8 foldsboro’ 3 
92 ..Mount Oliv 
114: . . Magnolia .. 
183 .. South WwW ashington.. 
153) eee Castle Hayne..... 
162 ...... Wilmington 4...... 
LEAVE! 





ARRIVE 


1 Connects with Raleigh & Gaston, Seaboard & Roanoke, 
und Petersburg Railways. Also with Steamboats on 
Roanoke River. 

2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch. 

3 Connects with North Carolina and 
Carolina Railways. 

4 Connects with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Rail- 
way. Also with Steamers sailing from Wilmington. 


Atlantic & North 


Tarboro’ Branch.—Trainsrun between Rocky 
Mount and Tarboro’, connecting with main line. 





Wilmington, Columbia & Angusta 


RAILWAY. 





R. RK. BRIDGERS, President, and JOHN C, 


WINDER, Gen. Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 

















Mail| Exp Mis, STATIONS. | Mie.! | Exp|Mai 
= —-! — ———_—_—_—_—_—_-———- | — an begeeia 
P.M.|A.M.!| LEAVE Anntv®| a are 
710/430} O]--++. Wilmington 1..... 171'| 5 30) 5 50 
8 88. 5 20! ....Brinkley’s....++.| 154'| 4 42) 4 50 

10 08 6 51 .. Whiteville ......| 127 | i3 
1114 752 Fair Bluff 2 108 | 2 87| 2 28 
12 46 914 ---Pee Dee. 79 112 48 
2 20 10 10 Florence 3.. 64 12 18/12 00 
417110 -Lynchburg . 43 11 13) 9 05 
6 30 12 03 --.- Sumpter. | 25 10 26) 7 05 
G 30 12 38 -Manchester...... 14 | 5 2 
8 00 12 53 Wateree ‘| 9 445 
8 45} 130 Kingsville 4......| 0/910) 345 
ARRIVE LEAVE! a. le M. 


A.M.'P.M- 





1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Rail- 
way. 

2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 

3 Connects with Cheraw & Darlington and 
Northeastern Railways. 

4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Caro- 
lina Railway. 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. | 


Dr. W. J. HAWKINS, President; A. Lb. ANvkrws, General Superintendent; T. BAvGKR, Gen- 
eral Ticket Avent; Ww. Ww. Vass, Treasurer. 



































“TRAINS NORTH. 1s fla! TRAINS ‘SOUTH. | 
THROUGH cs 1 | crc 
MAIL TRAILS, z S 2 = MAIL TRAIN. |! THROUGH 
FREIGHT TRAIN ape STATIONS. 3 FREIGHT TRAIN, 
ae an a : At sai-s3 : a -pll 
Fle uel& lez ea ele ify e 
Ee | & E $ |'sz S\5|| & $ B $ 
Pe. = < a) - = ime df m il < pe 
P.M.| P.M. 4. M. A.M. '| P.M. | P.M A.M. | a.M 
| 600 eS ere RALEIGH, No. 1............ 69 4 30) 8 15) 
6 33 33 L 6 G\.....ceeeeee MILL BROOK. -//491) 409) 409) 736) 741 
6 59 5 59 |) 5 1 isc --- HUNTSVILLE 587) *35i *354) *7 ill *7 13 
ee eS ee ae ef eeerserigieres: WAKE....... 2 82 336} 336 636} 6 By 
8 33) FRANKLIN TON. 9 251) 25411 526) 5% 
9 30) KITTRELL'S.. 5 219} 219 430; 432 
10 16} --HENDERSON. 130} 150)) $42) 3845 
1120) 1893); 1158! 1158 58 10|..........00. SOMO cccccccescccas * 12 54] * 12 54 2465 246 
1188! 1140'| 1265 12 03)/97' 8} ............. RIDGEWAY 12 43} 12 43 225, 22% 
a M.| | ' 
12 ” WARRENTON * 12 22) * 12 25 155 1s 
P. P.M 
1282) 1234!| 1239 1239106) 4}... cee eeee MACON....... 1208 12 8 130) 132 
* 100) ‘BiOWN STO 1150; 11 Su), 722 52! *1 02 
| 4.M.| A.M. 
133} 1396)) 1 1 13 ||76) 5 .. LITTLETON.... 1 3z) mag | “12 16) “12 19 
215) 215 131 1 84//82) 6 .--SUMMIT..... Will} ij) 1139) 139 
} ax | P.M. | 
235) 240 146) 147/185] SI........0000 GASTON, No. 2....... 212 1057) 1100) 1160} 105 
} | A.M. | | P.M. 
__ 400 2 30 ——— WELDON, No. 3......... ‘ i} 1015'! 1 945 








~~agm * denotes Meeting and Passing Points. 
No. 1 connects with Nor:h Carolina R. R. & Chatham R. R. No. % counects with Petersburg Railroad. 
No. 3 conuects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Railroads. 





CHATHAM RAILROAD. 
_ Dr. W. J. Hawkins, President. A. & ANDREWS, 3, Superintendent. _ 















Trains Sou! South Feave Raleigh. ne] 1 | || Trains North Arr. at | at Releigh 
7h onl , =| es 

| o\s STA'TLONS. z\= 
Arrive. | Leave. (/3 | 3 ' 2/2 Arrive. | Leave. 
—-— |—-—|E iI - — ——_——|=|= | 

|7.00 A.M,|| | | seeeeeeveeereeeees ‘RALEIGH, No. REND || 8)30 3.45 P. M.| 
7.35 a.m |7.40 8] 8]! ncccccccccccccccecesce- CAREY cccccccccccccccesseccceee|| 612213.00 ** (3.05 P. 
8.05 * |8.10 ** ||14) 6))- weve «APEX seeeeee woe 16''2.25 ** |2.30 ‘ 
9.10 ** |9.15 °* |/26'12!|. {ERRY OAKS.. severe ol 4) 4/120 * 11.25“ 
9.30 | 30! 4) <coeee iit: to 11.00 « 





“No. Leonnects with Kaleigh & Gaston R. R. and North Carolina RK. R. | 
Cars now run through to Fayetteville dally. 





GEORGIA RAIULW§GVAY. 
JOHN P. KING, President, Augusta, Ga. E.W.CoLk, General Superintendent. Nashville, Tenn. 






























1 | | 
Pas. | Pas. Pas. | Mis. | STATIONS. | Pas. | Pas. | Pas. 
P.M.| P. M.| A. M. LEAVE] [ARRIVE P.M A.M. A.M. 
| | 
415 | 700 | 800 | Dieccacccncece cece cvevecees MUGUSEA... 2... ceeceeceseeenees 5 30 | 2 45 | 9 30 
550) 82} 911 ooce BErZelia.... cece scccccces 426,145,800 
vp. M., 8 48 | 9 45 | Di cece ccoceses -»- Dearing........ cosccee-« 400/} 119 a.™M. 
0 50 |11 00 1c -00 coccccesccceccocs sOMEIM voce ccc ceces pubes sencsees 2 300 |12 16 
10 36 |11 50 | es ; nicteie: MINER. an. pene nine susioe,. us 313 11 35 
IL 51 1 06 AE eee 1 10 33 
A217 | 1 ZT | BA) coo. ween eeee cece cece cees Greensboro : 35 (10 13 
| 135 | 2 34 saenee coco NB ces ccc ccce coceccce a 9 05 
2 35 | 3 28 120) .ee0 + cee seeeeeeeees-SOCial Circle ...... ..- jtioveeesenes 10 30 | 8 10 
ce UFy Fa | Retire ane waned SR iikinnnsecscun ee LE 
A. M.| 3 52 | 438 | LA) ccccereeee ent SEs casncs: scccen dee: ccencics| Se | ee 
645 | 441 | 5 23 156 | ee00 sees eoees . Stone Mountain... grsecone sesces | O91 OG | 7S 
805 | 535 | 62 B7E} coe © cccccce cocce - Atlanta ........ © e0e 20 ese 5 710; 515) 6 30 
A. M.! A. M.| P. M.! |ARRIVE] (LEAVE A. M.!| P.M. 'P. M. 





1 Connects with South Carolina. Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta, and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 
Macon & Augusta Railway. 3 With Washington Branch. 4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and Western and 
Western and Atlantic Railways, 

Macon « Augusta Railway.—Trains leave Camak for Warrenton, Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 
Macon at 3,00 & 9.50 p. m., arriving at the latter place at 7.5 p. m. and 2.30 a. m. "Leovs Macon at 6.30 a. m 
and 6 30 p. m., arriving at Camak 10 46 a. m. and 12 00 night. 

Washington Branch.—Train leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin, and Washington at 2.15 p. m. 
arr. at Washington at 4. of m. Returning, leaves Washington at 10.00 a. m., arr. at Barnett 11.30 a. m. 

Athens Branch. rain leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, and 
Athens. at 1.15 and 11.55 p. m., arr. at Athens 4.35 p. m. and 2.04.m. Returning, leaves Athens at 9.15 
a. m. and 7.15 p. m., arr. at Union Point at 12,30 and 10,15 Pp. m 





30 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILROAD. 


Through to New York in 47 Hours. 


ALEXANDER ISAACS, President; C. 8. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent; 8S. W. FisHEr, 
Secretary and Treasurer; S. E. Boytston, General Freight and Ticket Agent. 
General Office, Charleston, S. C. 

QUICKER TIME THAN BY ANY OTHER ROUTE. 

On and after Monday the llth December, Passenger Trains on the Savannah and Charleston 


altoane will run as follows 

AY AC@OMMODAT ION TRAIN 
Leave Mh wind daily Sundays excepted at 8.00 A. M. 
Arrive at Charleston at......... .+-.e0+0- -4.05 P.M. 
Leave Charleston daily (Sundays excepte dats. ~ 4 A.M. 
Arrive at Gavaanad O6......00cccevscccccessces 5 P.M. 


NIGHT EXPRESS TRAIN, 






Leave Savannah at......-.++-+e00+ cccccccccces 31.15 P. M, 
Arrive at Charlesten at.. 5.35 A. M. 
Leave Charlesten daily at. 3.25 P. M. 
Arrive at Savannah at........cccccccsscccccess 9.15 P. M. 


The Day Accommodation makes a connections to all points North, by either the Bay Line 
route, via Portsmouth and Baltimore, or the Acquia Creek route, via Richmond and W ashing- 


ton. Time, fifty-six and a half hours to New York. 


The Night E xpress makes close connections by the Acquia Creek route only. Time forty- 


seven hours to New York. 


2" SLEEPING CARS WHEREVER NEEDED. 


Through Tickets ean be purchased at R. R. Bren’s Special Ticket Agencies at Screven House, 
Marshall House, north-west corner of ae and Broughton streets, and at Depot office in Savan- 


nah, and at Charleston Hotel, Charleston, 


Close connections made for all points oy Georgia and Florida. 


C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent. 





CENTRAL RAILWAY OF GEORGIA. 


Wma. M. Wapcry, President, and Wu. Ropexrs, Gen. 
Supt., Savannah, Ga.,Gxe. Yonex, Agent, 409 Broad- 
way, New York. 































































Leave. ‘Arrive. 
Pass. Pass. Mis. | STATIONS. { Pass.! Pass. 
pP.m.; a m Leave. Arrive. |p. m.| &. m. 

700) 715 0'.. SAVANNAH 1...| 525 530 
741, 73 13. eacens ce Ones --| 450 450 
808 815 20 Eden......-..| 430 425 
920 920 40 .. -Egypt.. 00. | 325, 303 
950, 947 50|....Haleyondale....| 250! 2 22 
10 31) 10 25 ee Ogeeche Co-+ } 220 140 
11.25 1115 19 ar...MILLEN 2...1¥) 125 12 30 
a.m.| p.m. Auguste ranch. | & m.| p.m. 
12 15) 130 79 Iv. Mil en... .€F} 1115, 11 30 
12 2 2 fe 0 55 
1 46 9 22 
24 8 15, 
1 
1° Pp 
22 Sebastopol 5 
14 . Davisboro’ 5 
2 17) 5 Tennille.. g 918 
q $12; 154 .. Toomsboro’. 855) 817 
417; 355) 170 ar. ..GORDON A iv 810 735 
-_——— — a. -_-_—, 
p.m.| Milledger. Branch | p.m. 
7 40 0 lv.....Gordon..... ar | 3 55 
9 1 :[Milledgeville.. 2 53 
104] 198 ar..EATONTON..1 1 00 
— pics petcnd Mad 
4 22 .-0-8P}| 805) 715 
§ 15 N 5. 700) 620 


_leave a. m.| p. nm. 
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1 Connects with Savannah & Charleston, and 
Atlantic & Gulf Railways. 

2 With Augusta & Savannah Branch. 

3 With Charlotte, Coil. & Augusta and South 
Carolina Railways. 

4 With Milledgeville & Eatonton Branch. 


5 With Macon and Western and Southwestern 
Railways. 





SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


(Leased and operated by the Central Railway of Georgia.) 


VIRGIL Powers, Chief Engineer and Gen- 


eral Superintendent, Macon, Ga. 











Leave. Arrive. 
Acc. a nase pre! ene MIs) STATIONS. Mail|Mailj Acc 
p.m.) ja.m. a.m.| ‘Leave. Arrive.| p. p.m.|a.m. 
850) 5 25, 8 00 0|....MACGON 1.. -+| 450 11 15) 5 00 
9 50! 6 0@ 8 40 : Echeconnee . | 4 10/10 41) 4 10 


12). 
1 29; 707 942, 28 FORT VALLEY] 8 69 950) 2 54 



















| 327 ss Byerett to... | 9 28) 

| 813 . | 8 44) 

9 21| | 740 

| 9 57) 6 49) 

111 00) 5 45 

‘a.m. |p-lu. 
12 61 10 07 _.Marshallville .| 2 22 | 221 
101 10 54 rt --Montezuma..| 1 34} | 1 22 
9 70|....Americus.... 12 14} }11 36 
Smithville.iv 11 2 28 |10 36 
5 11 mithville.ar 11 11 22|_|10 18 
7 00 |} 245' 94]. .. ALBAN VY 3.../10 00) \"8 35 
«.m.| p.m. | jarr. lve. a.m. p.m. 
4 26) 83 lv..Smithville. ar 11 23) |10 16 
5 46) | wees /10 34} 918 
7 48) eoee] 9 SI 7 32 
8 39 --»| 8 40 6 32 
10 00 Py ie 45| 5 10 
a.m. leave’ a.m. p.m. 








1 Connects with Central Georgia, and 
Macon & Western Railways. 


2 With Mobile & Girard,fand Opelika 
& Columbus Railways. 


3 With South Georgia and Florida Rail- 
way. 


Fort Gaines.—Leave Cuthbert for Fort 
Gaines at 9.45 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. Leave 
Fort Gaines for Cuthbert at 7.45 a.m, and 
1.20p.m. Distance 22 miles, 
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ST, LOUIS, MEMPHIS, NASHVILLE & CHATTANOOGA RR, LINE: 
TIME TABLE, 


I1IN EFFECT SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 
eigent to > Changes, 





19, 1871. 




















































































































































to ‘Nashville and ‘Hickman. Hickman to Nashville and a, 
NaMES No. 2. No. 4. | No. 12. NAMES No.1 No. 3. | No. 5. 
OF Daily Daily Daily | Daily 
Ex.Sun) DAILY. /Ex.Sun OF DAILY.|Ex.Sun|Ex.Sun 
STATIONS. —_———_|——-—- r ———— -_— ——-— 
| Mail. Exp. | Accom. SEATIONS. Mail Exp. Peer 
Lve. Chattanooga........ | 6 30 AM| : 00 Pm 12 > PM@Lve... Hickman*......... 6 00 pm! 6 00am | 
enenntens Wauhatchie.........; 6 50 | 8 20 i 1¢ vesese...State Line. 6 45 6 45 
...Whitesides* | 7 20 | 8 50 2 00 “Union City*........| 8 00 8 00 
peng pn “Paguesh Junction... : 2 : = 
rr. resden..t......... u 
Lve. 5 J@8Per... | 10 00 
—-—f 10 45 
sania Bridgeport*.........| 8 10 | 940 PM | 3.30 P.M }12 00 mw. 
in ..Stevenson* .| 9 00 |10 10 12 35 PM 
s ..Cowan*® -|10 25 ll 30 | ee 1 20 
“Decherd*... oe | 10 40 11 45PM! No.6 2 35 
..Tullahoma, -/11 20 {12 25am} Daily 325 | 
.. Normandy’*......... ll 40 j12 45 Ex.Sun —_ ~~ Sprin 3 45 
— — - Ls — "> isan -_— .. Bellevuet.......... 4 — 
. * « 40 P} vA} Arr. 5 00 
Lve.}Shelbyvillet {19 3oam| 5 00 ra! 6 15am = ashville......... ‘Sun| DAILY 
— Lve. te t | 7 00 3 30PM 
cocecocece W MFETACE*F ..cccccee 1200M.;100amM| 700 §.. N. & D. Crossing....| 8 50 7 05 3 35 
. Christiana’... -|12 35 1 35 7 45 hy ahesd 9 30 8 00 4 20 
~.... Murtreesboro*t......| 100 | 2 00 815 ‘Smyrna... 945 |820 | 435 
‘i «+ FIOTENCE.....-000-| 1 13 } 215 8 30 ..Florence.. 10 00 8 40 | 455 
- Smyrna... (12 | 22 8 45 “Murfreesboro*}.....|10 15 9 00 5 15 
a Avene ies -| 137 2 35 9 OD .Christiana*. lv 40 9 40 5 45 
| & D. Crossing.....| 2 = : 4 ‘2 sasssneee Wartrace*,.....0. 11 20am/|10 85 pm| 6 30 
Nashville........... 2 = := 5 awe, be a 9 15AM| 7 15 PM 
fa. | 230 32 Arr. byville*....|/2 45 PM A 
commana ’ Bellevuet.........| 3 10 | 3 50 Lve. { Shetby vin Hs “= }10 30. 30am | 5 00 Pa PM| 
ae Springs. .| 3 45 4 25 .Normandy’....... ll 40, DAM lil 05 
... White Bluff 405 {445 Tullahoma*,, 12 00 M. j11 50 
mill Dickson *t.. 4 45 | 5 15 ..-Decherd*, 4 00 12 200AM 
Lve.... Waverley* 615 6 30 .... Cowan*...... 115 12 40 
sicieideil Johnsonville | 6 50 7 OO Stevenson*. 2 30 2 30 Accom. 
.Camdent...... 7 20 7 30 -Bridgeport*. 8 05 3 05 8 10am 
~sHantingdon?. | 8 20 : 25 
McKenzie 9 00 1915 Arr. 
socessece see Dresdenf,. }950 (49 55 hve, Jasper. eeesvee eeeees 
“Paducah Junction 1050 | 045 
Union City?*. 11 00 co 5 8 04©=— ae -. Whitesides*., 
state Line ll 45 PM) 1 40a.m WW auhatehie, . 
.- Hickman .. ".|12 am |12 30 p.m) Arr. Chattanooga. 




















Stations marked (*) 1 are Telegraph Stations. 


#&-She short and only uniform Gauge between Chattanooga and St. Louis, 


Only route run- 


ning sleeping cars between Nashville and Memphis. 





NASEVILGE & DECATUR RAIIWAY. 


J. W. Sioss, President and General Supt. ; 


R. N. Reywowps, Assistant Supt., and Rk. P. Brown, General Ticket 


Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 






































'| | | 
Pass. | Mail. || Mis. | STATIONS. | mas. || aan. | Pass 
- ow. ad —- = 
| 
P. M. A.M. || LEAVE ARRIVE ' P.M. A.M. 
7 00 6 30 | 0) cccccccccccccsccooccocees coset e EEdED Rocveccccessocescessscscesenes 122 6 30! 4 30 
8 00 7 30) Wi cccccce covccce cose POBRUB.cccce. cecccccccceccccoesoceoccs 108 5 30! % 30 
8 30 757 2D} ccccrcocccerece ° Thompson’ Buoccccccces coe coccecccccccocce 983 5 00 8 05 
9 00 8 20) 36 86 436 2 40 
gw 94 8 50 46 7 4 00 20 
10 15 9 18 | 56 66 3 28 133 
10 58) 9 50 6 55 2 45 12 59 
11 48 10 30 7s 43 2 00 12 20 
1282) 1110 91 31 106 #1131 
102} 1183) 9 23) 1243; 11 05 
135) 1200 | 107 15 12 00 10 30 
235 1 00) 12 0, 1100 9 40 
a. M. P.M. |) ! A.M. | P.M. 
1 Connects with Railways arene, 2 Steamers on the Ten- 





a “yy with Memphis & Charleston Railway. 
er during season of navigation. 
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RATUIUWAY. 

H. D. NEWCOMB, President, and ALBERT vint. et hey Ne Louisville, Ky. J. F. BOYD, 
Supt. Memphis Division, Memphis, Tenn. W. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Louisville, [Dec. 3. 

Exp] Exp. Maily Mis — 

hen Exp. | [ail Mis; S STA’ TIONS. | ae: Exp. Exp. Mail, KNOXVILLE, BARDSTOWN AND 

s o P. M.|A. M. LEAVE ARRIVE! lp. M. . M.|| RICHMOND BRANCHES. 

12 48) i: nee 2 Te nog ae i = 220\ Pass. (Pass.|/ Mls) STATIONS. _ | Pass.| Pass. 
107, 905) 943) 30)...Lebanon Junc...3| 347) 9 20 110) a Pe ca 
148) 9 50 10 20) 42 -- Elizabethtown..4| 335| 8 40 2 20), M/A Me Py gg ie et 
340/11 43,12 05] 85) ...Cave City.. .-5) 292| 6 55 0 20] 445: 912! 22). Bard sods rate 351 7 a8 

115| _|..Glasgow [Br.]. 330] | 815| 4%) § ee Jams SER ToS 
145) 114!.. Bowling Geeas.) 5 40 910 il eo 
1 58) 118|-.Memphis Junc..6| 259) 5 15) 8 39 615)......|| 99). Bardstown. aj] 68 
os | eee | ce ee Gunn | come | Ges | ee eee | | 
232| 134|.....Franklin.....| 51! 431 seal *| 2 Bi----- Belmont.....| 125 a. a. 
w=] $40) SO... <Gialintliece. | 25) SE6-—-| TON) |G call narl “> peuamemensnn fk 
| 435) 176)..Edgefield Junc..7) 10} 256 oven} 6 00 ooo: -Stanford.....| 9 16 
4 50| 184)|..... Edgefield . 1} 235. 5 45)! a rr 
| 455) 185) [Nashwille..3) 0) 230/000.) 540! 430 | 130 .. Riehmond..| 6 30 
corneei P. M.| | ARRIVE LEAVE {Pe M.. + M.) FT: 129). “Mt Wisi 
ce ee ~" | | | é v ngston.. 710 
A. M. P. M. |LEAVE ARRIVE P. M.|A. M. A. M.| \* 
1% 158) 118|..Memphis Junc..| 259) 515) 230, 800/| Mal acrid aearey® 
| 23) 300 cece silville....| 2 1 5 | 
| 3s] $00) douls- tener] Stal Solna ae! Ss heasceeptetaare aalbear civerging trom Lote 
| 415) 440 178)....Clarksville....| 199! 225/11 55 7 Branch. 4—Elizabethtown & Paducah Railway. 
| 805! 815| 247|.......Paris......| 180/10 55| 830) §—Stages fer Mammoth Cave. 6—Memphis & Lou- 

Exp.| 900! 910 264)... McKenzie. “10| 113.10 00! 730) ™ Seville Railway. 7—Edgefield & Kentucky way. 

A. M.(10 50/10 50) 295|.... Humboldt ..11| 82) 830) 600/r, . S-Rellways diverging from Nashville, 9—Kdge- 
5 50 = 05,12 05 = -++.Brownsville....| 57) 707) 4 25) 59 western R'wa: . 1i—Mobile & Ohio K'way. 12— 
8 45) 230) 230 ‘Memphis. 12) 0} 415) 1 a 415 \Mississippi & Gmcaes i way, and Steamers on 


r. lp. M.| Mississippi River. 


A. M.'P. M/A. M, if Per LEAVE! iA. M 


THE AGE. 


DAILY AN D WD WHEEKLY. 
The Leading DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER in Pennsylvania 











Price Low. Circulation Large. Contents Varied. Unsurpassed. Unequalled. 


Carefully made up and neatly printed. Attractive in all its features. 

The DAILY reaches those who take and read no other paper. 

The DAILY contains able editorials, all the latest local, American and Foreign news, by Associated Press and 
Cote. New York and Washington Correspondents, etc 

The “* DAILY AGE" is respected by all —even its political opponents. 

A welcome visitor to the counting-room, the workshop, and the home circle. 

The WEEKLY goes throughout Pennsylvania, the Mi dle States, and the entire South 

The WEEKLY combines literature with news of the . In its columns are Stories, Poetry, Departments for 
L adiess 3 f Children, Agricultural items, Sunday Reading, e 

The * WEEKLY AGE " is acknowledged to be the best Family Journal printed in Philadelphia. 





TERMS: 





DAILY. WEEKLY. 
POF CRO FORE. cc cccccccesescccescccesevccsecogecevecceess $8 00 ONE COPY, ONE VEAT..0...ccceccccccccccccscccccccccess 
For #ix months.............++ -» 42 Ten copies, one year..... ° coe 
For three months... .......... : = Twenty copies, one year 





For less period, (per month) 
When sent to one person, twenty copies, $20, with one ne COPY gratis for a club of twenty or more for one year. 


&@” Subscriptions payable invariably in advance. Drafts o on Philadelphia or Post-Office Orders, payable to the order 
of the Publishers, being safer, are preferable toany other mode of remittance, Ali whe send money by Express muat 
prepay Express charges. 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


All communications should be addressed to 
ROBB & BIDDLE, Proprietors, 
AGE BUILDING, Nos. 14 & 16 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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COLGATE & CO.’'S 


CASHMERE BOQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful 
perfume, and is in every respect 
superior for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in 
and Toilet Articles. 


IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material. Write for Price List, to GREAT 
WeEsTERN GuN Works, Pittsburg, Pa., Army Guns, 
Revolvers, &., bought or traded for. Agents wanted 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. Sherman's Patent Appliance and 
Compound Office, 697 Broadway, N. ¥. Send lOc. for book 
with photographic likeneases of cases before and after cure, with 
the Henry Ward Beecher case, letters and portrait. Beware of 
traveling imposters, who pretend to have been assistants of Dr. 
SHERMAN. He has no Agents. 





$500 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
¢ ‘atarrh Remedy for a cave of 


“Cold in Head,”’ Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts »» 


BUIST’S Garden Manual for 1872. 


A Northern & Southern Edition Free to Al, 


This is the most popular Family Almanac published. 
Containing 132 pages of useful information and practical 
hints on Gardening; it also contains a complete Price 
Current of 


<§ 











1500 to 1800 AcREs in Seeds are annually produced by us 


to supply the de mand for Buist's Seeds, which are “popu 
lar because reliable.” and are always warrented to prove 
satisfactory. For copy of Manual enclese stamp to 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia. 





is: wasted and 


| All kinds of 





Drizs INSTANTLY 





Perfumery | 





ECONOMY IS ' 


Every intelligent person is aware th: a a large amount of money 


— —_ ° - . 


THE 
| 


FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE 


| will sew everything needed in a family from the 
| heaviest to the lightest fabric. 

| IT DOES MORE WORK, 

| MORE KINDS OF WORK, 

| AND BETTER WORK, 
| Than any other Machine. 


| FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 
39 UNION SQUARE, NEw YORK. 





De Fresh aa ee 
iaF-Send for Dreer's Garden 
containing Priced Lists of Vegetable and Flower 


(alendar for 1872. 


Seeds, Grass Seeds. Plants, Bulbs, and every articie 
appertaining to the Garden, with practical directions 
and beautiful illustrations, Mailed on receipt of a 
stamp. Address HENKYA.DREER. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KIDDER’ 'S PASTILLES. 


e 40c. by m 


A sure relief 


for ASTHMA. 
STOWELL & Co., C harlestown, | Mass. 


a ss 






a 





| Over ONE HUN DRED PAGES—printed in 

| Two Colors, on superb TrntED PaPpER.— 
Four Hundred Engravings of Flowers, Plants 

| and Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TWO 

| COLORED P LATES.— Directions and 
Plans for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, 
&e. The bandsomest and best FLORAL 

| GUIDE in the world All for TEN CENTS, 

| to those who think of buying Seeds. Not 
a quarter the cost.——200,000 sold of 1871. 
Address, 











ae AMES Vv ic 1K. Rochester, N. ad 


VEALTH. 


thrown away every year, in Clothing, Silk, 


Laces, Kid Gloves, &c., w hich become soiled with Grease, 
Paint, Tar. Ete., and are laid aside 
There is no longer any excuse for this fearful wasie, 

as all who wish to economize, cau doso by using 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


not half worn. 


FOR CLEANING 
Clothing, Silks, Laces, Kid Gloves, etc. 


It removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, 
and without the least injury to the finest fabric. 


AND LEAVES A Rich PERFUME. No TROUBLE TO USE. 


Sold by Agents and Druggists. 


“SAPOLIENE apap iatarseaaa 
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WARTBURG CASTLE. 
**What long ago has perished, 
In morning’s splendor glows; 
From dust of ancient legends, 
Behold! a new life grows.’’ 
‘TrepcE,. 


I 


ORE than eight hundred years ago, the regions now known 

as the Saxon Duchies, lying in what was called the 
Hercynian forest of antiquity, in the very heart of the German 
Empire of to-day, were then little more than a wilderness of 
primeval woods. In fact, the history of Germany gives us but little 
light anterior to that time in relation to the people who inhabited 
that stretch of country enclosed by the Harz Mountains on the north 
and reaching to’ the confines of Bohemia in the south, which formerly 
constituted the kingdom of Thuringia; which, however, had long 
since fallen and been forgotten, even in the time whereof we write. 
Clearings and settlements, in our American acceptation of these terms, 
there were none: wherever people settled, they did so in fortified 
communities for mutual protection ; or as feudal lords in almost in- 
accessible castles, making war upon each other upon the slightest 
provocation. Some considerable towns, and even free cities, cities 
independent of the Emperor, thus already existed ; as for instance 
Erfurt, the ancient capital of the kingdom, and Isenaca (Eisenach), 
at the foot of the castle the name of which heads this paper. The 


9 
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traces of the Huns and Vandals were not quite obliterated in central 
Germany, although already four centuries had passed since Attila’s 
final defeat in Gaul, at Chalons, by the united Goths and Romans. 
How great their ravages must have been on their march thither and 
upon their retreat into Italy, is manifest by the sagas and legends 
still in the mouths of the people. There is a very ancient oil-painting 
in the tap-room of the City Hall of Eisenach, where Attila with 
his Huns upon small Hungarian horses are seen to charge the city 
walls, defended by the valiant burghers. The splendors and miseries 
of feudalism were just beginning. Henry IV., Emperor of Germany, 
had succeeded his father, Henry III. The Papal influence which the 
latter had broken by three successive depositions of popes, had been 
restored under his son, and Gregorius VII. had boldly asserted the 
dogma of the subjection of all temporal power to Papal supremacy. 
In this period falls the origin of Wartburg Castle. We shall see that 
it was destined to play an important part in the gradual downfall of 
Papal influence in Germany. 

It was not many years since a Lorraine chief, Count Ludwig, named 
the Bearded, had, with many of his knights, purchased lands in 
Thuringia from the Emperor, and had built himself the Castle of 
Friedrichsroda, near Reinhardsbrunn Abbey, the ruins of which may 
be seen by the tourist at this day. Count Ludwig I. appears to have 
been a powerful as well as a thrifty and righteous lord, and under 
his administration the country rapidly augmented in colonists and 
nobles, no doubt following him from Lorraine and Alsace. He left 
to his son, Count Ludwig II., surnamed “the Springer,” a wealthy 
estate, an honored name, and a pocket full of money. 

One fine summer’s day in the year 1067 — thus runs the legend — 
the woods and glens around Isenaca (Eisenach) resounded with the 
halloos and bugles of a large hunting-party led by Count Ludwig 
the Springer. ‘The huntsmen had come from the neighboring abbey 
of Reinhardsbrunn to explore an unknown region, and had gradually 
been led farther into the wild woods than at first intended, while 
chasing an extraordinarily old and fleet stag. Count Ludwig led the 
chase ; unmindful of all else he had at last slain the noble beast. 
Sounding his bugle to collect his scattered train, he found to his 
astonishment that no reply came in return, and that the sun was 
already setting. A deep stillness reigned; and looking around, he 
saw himself in a region entirely unknown to him. He stood at the 
base of a steep, rocky hill, which he ascended for the purpose of 
again calling to his companions. When he had reached the lofty 
crest, there was spread before him in wondrous glory, bathed in the last 
and brightest rays of the golden evening sun, that glorious landscape 
of sombre fir and pine-forest and of spreading oaks of centuries of 
growth ; there lay bold height and vale and smiling forest-meadow 
encircled by rocky masses of manifold and peculiar shape. There was 
beneath his feet the town of Isenaca; in its rear Thuringia’s highest 
crest, the Insel mountain, not far from his own castle ; beyond Isenaca 
a wild valley with stream and lake glittering in the light of departing 
day ; the whole prospect bounded by a continuous chain of mountains. 
Even as far as the old Imperial castle of Kyffhaeuser reached his gaze ; 
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beyond it the scarcely discernible, bluish, vapory lines of the mountains 
of the Harz. 

And as Count Ludwig gazed in rapture upon this lovely prospect, 
thus thousands have since; and so now daily, travellers from all 
portions of the civilised world look upon this same scene from the 
dizzy height of castellated tower, additionally adorned by all the 
evidences of refined and happy civilisation. 

“Wait, Mountain! a burg thou shalt bear!” the Count at last in 
enthusiasm exclaimed ; hence the name of the castle — “ Wart,” wait, 
and “burg,” borough, castle. Some antiquarians contend that the 
name signifies the Warden Castle (of Thuringia), from the noun 
““Warte,” the keep, the watch, the warden; but for ourselves we 
are satisfiied with the explanation the homely legend gives us. 

However, the mount upon which Count Ludwig wished to build his 
castle did not belong to his dominions, the boundary of his county 
or lordship running close to the foot of the mountain. The owners 
were the lords of Frankenstein and lords of Medilstone Castle, just 
across, within rifle-shot of the Wartburg, the ruins of which are still 
in excellent preservation. The lords of Medilstone cared little to 
have the wild and powerful Count Ludwig for their next neighbor, and 
refused all offers for the purchase of the ground. Count Ludwig was 
not to be balked by any such trifling difficulty. On an appointed night, 
he himself, with twelve trusty knights, carried in baskets soil from 
his own dominion to the crest of the mountain, sufficient whereupon 
to lay the foundation for his new castle. Each one of the knights 
then swore a solemn oath to maintain against any one, be he lord or 
emperor, with sword, blood, and treasure, that the new burg was being 
raised upon their lord’s own soil and dominion. With extraordinary 
speed the castle rose, with walls and battlements, moat and lofty 
towers, and was completed in 1070. The lords of Frankenstein bit- 
terly complained to the Emperor, who summoned Count Ludwig to 
appear before him at Wetzlar, and to make good his right and title to 
the soil on which Wartburg Castle was building. With his twelve 
knights he obeyed the summons; the knights with solemn oath 
affirmed their lord’s proprietorship. Neither the Emperor nor the 
lorés of Frankenstein seem to have had any desire to thwart the 
bold Count; nor were to be had in those times any charts, maps, or 
surveyors ; and might was then right, as it has continued to the 
present day. 

And from the “ Bergfried,” watch-tower, the sentinel lustily blew his 
horn, and hoisted the white ensign with the red Thuringian lions, 
when he saw Count Ludwig and his knights returning from Wetzlar. 


ey 


IL. 


WE cannot here give a detailed history of Wartburg Castle, however 
grateful the task might be to one who, as a boy, “somewhat less than 
a century ago,” often climbed its rocky heights ; but desire only to 
bring before our readers the great points of its history: the minstrel’s 
war or Battle of the Bards, the story of St. Elizabeth, its connection 
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with the Reformation and the German Empire, and its restoration by 
His Royal Highness the Grand-Duke Charles Alexander of Saxony, 
the lineal descendant of the protector of Luther and of the celebrated 
lieutenant-general of Gustavus Adolphus, Duke Bernhard; and of 
Charles Augustus, the grandson, under whose protecting care science, 
art, and literature blossomed again in Germany, through the combined 
genius of a Goethe, a Schiller, a Wieland, and a Herder, to hitherto 
unknown proportions and glory, at the court of the Ilm-Athens of 
Germany. 

To many a one the question must have involuntarily occurred, when 
observing the extraordinary spectacle of the attachment of a whole 
nation to a castle the bare name of which rouses the popular sympa- 
thies: to what is this owing? There is no German, however little 
informed as to the history of his country, whose patriotic sentiments 
are not stirred when speaking or hearing of it. There are castles in 
Germany with scenery around them as lovely ; the legends connected 
with Wartburg Castle are but of transitory interest, and memorable 
only so far as giving to us vivid glimpses into the superstitious 
character of those times; to many people, particularly to practical 
Americans, who possess nothing of the kind in their history, they may 
seem ludicrous even when considered as mere improbable stories ; 
and the moral which is attached to many of them remains unappre- 
ciated or undiscovered. Luther found an asylum at Cobourg Castle 
as well, and there wrote the most celebrated of his hymns, “ Zin’ 
este Burg ist unser Gott —“ A castle strong is our Lord God”; in local 
historical reminiscences and medieval adornments the Castle of 
Nuremberg is to the Southern Germans, and Marienburg Castle, in 
East Prussia, to North Germans, undoubtedly dearer, because nearer 
and more directly associated with the histories of their native 
provinces. “The cause of this prominent and remarkable fact,” 
says the venerable poet and historian Storch, who, and the great and 
good late Dr. Bechstein, are par excellence the modern bards and 
historians of Thuringia, “is, that every German of the present day, 
be he aware or unconscious of the special acts in its history, con- 
siders and venerates the Wartburg as Germany’s sole national sacred 
relic, as the stronghold from which radiated the light of German 
mind, as the hallowed spot whence sprang the liberty of German 
thought, as the battle-field in the victorious and untiring struggles of 
German genius. That which makes of the German a real German, 
which constitutes him a soldier of and gives him a foremost place 
among the pioneers of civilisation, namely, the precision and the 
clearness of German knowledge, and the courage to declare and 
maintain the truth of knowledge in the face of all the world, this 
characteristic feature of “Germanism ” we not only find symbolically 
indicated, but even distinctly manifest in the past history of Wartburg 
Castle ; and the love and veneration which we as individuals bear it, 
is beautifully exemplified in the restoration of the decaying castle to 
more than ancient splendor by a noble and high-minded prince. In 
the history of the struggles of the German mind against the over- 
powering and paralysing effects of Orientalism, as strongly and con- 
vincingly testified in the momentous events of the chronicle of the 
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castle, in the traces of light left by those struggles yet lingering around 
it; in all this we must seek the cause of the universal attachment, 
love, and veneration the Germans feel for their “ Wartburg.” 

Akin to the feelings with which formerly an American had ample 
cause for the pride which swelled his heart, when he stood before the 
sacred spot where rest, in the bosom of his mother-earth, the ashes of 
the immortal Washington, and with which by natural impulse he un- 
covered his head as the steamer whereon he stood, parting the placid, 
deep-blue waters of the lovely Potomac, passed by Mount Vernon, 
and the bell began to toll — passing that American Mecca which, had 
its presages been fulfilled, would in no respect be in importance to us 
and the world at large inferior to the significance which the Wartburg 
has for the German nation. That which is in Wartburg Castle also 
symbolic to that nation, the unity and constitutional liberty of the 
country, has just been gloriously attained and re-established ; that 
which in Mount Vernon was symbolic, for which Washington lived 
and fought, a sisterhood of co-equal sovereign States, has been lost: 
for how long, who knows? and with what tremendous consequences 
to all mankind, who can tell? 

The builder of the Wartburg was, as we have seen, a bold and 
enterprising man. After having for a few years resided there with 
his beautiful wife Adelaide, widow of the Palsgrave of Brandenburg, 
whom he is said to have killed at a hunting, to obtain the countess, 
he was for some misdemeanor incarcerated by the Emperor at 
Giebichenstein Castle, a stronghold on a lofty cliff close on the banks 
of the Saale river, near the city of Halle. Through a bold jump into 
the river below, where a friend awaited him with a boat, he escaped 
from duress, hence his surname “the Springer.” He appears at last 
to have repented of his wild life and to have become a pious brother 
in the Abbey of Reinhardsbrunn, where, an inmate and monk to the 
last, he died a. D. 1123. He was succeeded by his son Ludwig L., 
who was made by Emperor Lothaire the first Landgrave of Thuringia 
and Count of Hessia. 

Ludwig II., the grandson of Ludwig the Springer, was surnamed 
the “Iron Count,” for this reason: Coming by chance into the 
forge of a smith at Ruhla, he was surprised that the smith with every 
stroke of his hammer upon the anvil called out with vehemence, 
“Landgraf, werde hart !”—‘‘ Landgrave, become hard!” ‘ What dost 
thou mean?” inquired the Landgrave, who was unknown to the smith. 
“T want him,” the smith replied, “to become as hard as this iron is ; 
and as hard a master to his robber-barons and counts, whom he 
considers as his best friends, but who are in reality his worst enemies, 
for they oppress and ruin his people.” His eyes thus opened, he is 
said to have inflicted the severest punishments upon his nobles ; as 
for example, compelling two of them to draw the plough of a poor 
husbandman whose oxen they had stolen, storming and burning 
many of their robber-castles and decapitating the lords. Thus, 
when Emperor Frederick the Red-bearded, Barbarossa, visited him at 
Wartburg Castle, he had around him an obedient and powerful train 
of vassals. ‘“ Your walls,” said Emperor Frederick to him, “ methinks, 
are not sufficiently stout.” “If your Majesty thus judges,” the Iron 
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Count replied, “they shall be made so stout by to-morrow morn that 
all your valiant armies could not take you from me.” When the 
Emperor next morning looked into the castle court, he saw to his 
surprise the battlements of Wartburg Castle manned by nothing but 
counts, barons, lords, and knights, the vassals of the powerful Land- 
grave ; and was compelled to say, “Verily, such walls as these your 
Emperor himself could not erect around any one of his castles.” 

‘The first remarkable period in the history of the castle began in 
1207, under Landgrave Hermann I., the great patron of minstrelsy. 
The ancient German ballad, Der Singerkriec uf Wartburg, written by 
an unknown author, treats of the battle of the bards, and was written 
about 1300. The Thuringian minstrel Henry of Ofterdingen, in 
youthful confidence and self-esteem, challenged five of the most 
celebrated German “minnesingers,” or minstrels. Walther of the 
Vogelweide (Walter of the bird’s chase), Wolfram of Eschenbach 
(Wolfram of the ashen-brook), Henry the chancellor, Reymar of 
Zweter, and Biterolf, to contend with him in song; the theme being 
who was to be considered the most virtuous prince living. Ofterdingen 
sang in praise of Duke Leopold of Austria ; Walther took the King of 
France for his ideal, while the others asserted the claims of Landgrave 
Hermann. Ofterdingen was at length conquered by Wolfram. The 
combatarts had becomé so embittered during the contest that they 
had agreed that the loser should be decapitated by the common 
executioner. This was now to be Ofterdingen’s fate ; but the Land- 
gravine Sophia saved him, and he was permitted to depart under 
condition that he should return within one year and bring with him 
Klingsor, the famed Hungarian magician, to act as umpire in the 
contest then to be renewed. During one night, consequently, by 
means of Klingsor’s magic art, both Ofterdingen and Klingsor were 
transported to Wartburg Castle. The battle between the bards was 
not renewed, however ; in its place Master Klingsor engaged, with the 
aid of the evil spirit Nasian, in a victorious contest with the pious 
Wolfram, the author of Parceva/, on philosophical and theosophical 
subjects, and thus the old quarrel was forgotten and perfect accord 
reigned again among the Minnesingers, but as we see, with the aid 
of evil spirits. Klingsor is evidently the prototype of the more 
modern Faust. 

The second part of the poem Singerkriec commences with the 
second contest just alluded to, and has some philosophical interest. 
This “ Singerkriec” is symbolic of a struggle between realism and 
idealism, between authority on one side and the search for truth on 
the other; despotic dogmas struggling with moral liberty, simple 
belief contrasted with actual knowledge. Wolfram, the pious Catholic 
churchman, is opposed by Klingsor, the seeker of truth, the learned 
man. Henry of Ofterdingen, who is considered by many authorities as 
the author of Germany’s greatest epic poem, the /Viebelungenlied — the 
song of the Niebelungen— represents German poetry and minstrelsy. 
Wolfram defends the holy mass and the entire ecclesiastical myths 
as maintained by the Church of Rome in those days; Klingsor 
opposes them, and endeavors to show their fallibility by the weapons 
of science, art, and poetry. The contest, however, from its very 
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nature leaves nothing decided ; the controversy continues to the 
present day. As is the Wartburg, thus is this poem, the Singerkriec, 
of symbolical significance to all inquiring minds. 

The legend of Tannhaeuser bears the same character, though not 
so wide in range. It is a contest between pure and holy love, and 
love merely material as influenced and dictated by passion. The 
legend has also fixed upon Wolfram the Pious as the exponent of 
the one, and upon another minstrel, Tannhaeuser by name, of surpassing 
manly beauty and power, as the representative of the other. Another 
and a more important feature appears to us connected with it, which 
we must not fail to remark. ‘Tannhaeuser and Wolfram are the main 
contestants in the “Singerkriec” of the legend ; the theme of their 
song this time is “Love,” and the high prize the hand of Elizabeth, 
the lovely niece of the Landgrave. Tannhaeuser is conquered as 
much by the purity of Wolfram’s exposition of the nature of holy and 
innocent love, as by his own frank and public disclosure of his sojourn 
in the depths of the Hoerselberg and in the arms of the goddess 
Venus — the natural result of love such as he felt and of which he sang 
the praises. The legend now proceeds to tell of his expulsion from 
the Minnesingers ; it portrays the despair of womanly love as felt for 
Tannhaeuser by Elizabeth ; of the silent sorrow of disappointed love 
as felt by Wolfram for Elizabeth ; but, as we said, its main point 
appears to us to lie in the already existing disbelief of the people in 
the infallibility of the Pope of Rome. For, in consonance with 
popular trust in the mercy of God, Tannhaeuser is counselled to 
proceed to Rome to sue for that mercy at the foot of Christ’s Vicar. 
This mercy, which the innate conviction of the people had in advance 
accorded him, is by the Pope denied. 

“T can grant you no forgiveness,” says the Pope to the prostrate 
Tannhaeuser before him, “for so greatasin. As little forgiveness or 
mercy can ever be thine as this withered staff I hold in my hand 
can send forth again blossoms and leaves!” Crushed, Tannhaeuset 
sets out on his pilgrimage, to return not to the haunts of men, but to 
the courts of hell into the arms of Venus; if no admission there be 
in heaven for him, then the portals of hell are ever wide open. But 
lo! before he has reached the Hoerselberg, God has caused the 
withered staff to bring forth blossoms and leaves again “ere three 
days passed by,” and the Vicar of Christ sends messengers to seek 
and proclaim to Tannhaeuser forgiveness from on high. 

It was the popular faith in the infallibility of God’s mercy, and its 
faith in the justice inherent in mercy, against the dictum of the Pope. 

Though already said, we must repeat that the Singerkriec is not to be 
confounded with the legend of Tannhaeuser ; both are utterly distinct 
and of different symbolical meaning. The name of Tannhaeuser does 
not occur in the vea/ event of the Singerkriec; it only lives in the 
mouths of the people. This legend has occupied many eminent 
writers and poets in Germany, and it is somewhat known to Southern 
readers by the poem of Neville Temple and Edward Trevor, xoms-de- 
plume of the son of Sir E. Lytton Bulwer and Julian Fane, the Earl 
of Westmoreland ; but not as well known as its beauties deserve. 
A copy of this poem of joint authorship, published during the Con- 
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federate war in Mobile, is now before us; it has many merits, but is 
in the main only a poetical translation of the opera-text to Tannhaeuser, 
written by the poet-author and eminent composer, Richard Wagner. 
We greatly prefer Wagner’s original poetry to the translation. 


III. 


THE story of Saint Elizabeth, queenly daughter of Hungary, wife of 
Ludwig the Holy, the crusader, this marvellous creation of the Middle 
Ages, follows immediately in the history of Wartburg Castle upon the 
Battles of the Bards, and the legend of Tannhaeuser. It is of all 
others perhaps the most touching and romantic incident in the annals 
of the burg. Elizabeth is all that is pure and holy in woman, the 
representative of the deepest love, of unwavering fidelity, of piety, of 
all the silent virtues of benevolence ; the exemplification of how much, 
and with what firmness, sorrows are borne by frail woman ; how she 
clothes and feeds the poor, how with her own hands she even purifies 
them; how she does penance for imaginary sins and omissions, 
according to the custom of those times in order better to please God ; 
her happy life with her husband ; how he must leave her to battle for 
the sacred grave in the Holy Land ; how she is driven from Wartburg 
Castle by her cruel brother-in-law, Henry Raspe, upon the death of 
her lord in Palestine ; her flight at night with her tender babes, her 
privations and sufferings, her illness and early death, her final burial 
in Marburg Cathedral —all these subjects offer indeed the greatest 
temptation to linger awhile ; but we must forbear, and pass on to the 
history of the castle intervening between the times of the Reformation. 

“With Elizabeth,” says the historian Storch, “the history of Wart- 
burg Castle loses its poetical interest ; but with Frederick of the 
Bitten Cheek, also surnamed the Joyous, the old burg of the land- 
graves once more is surrounded, if not by the halo of poetry, yet by 
the splendors of knightly valor.” From among the many feudal 
struggles which were enacted around it we will mention but one, that 
of Landgrave Albrecht with his sons, so as not entirely to omit this 
portion of its annals. 

When Margrave Albrecht, “the Wicked,” consequent upon the 
partition of the dominions of his father, Henry the Exalted, received 
the landgraviate of Thuringia, in 1265, he had already been married 
nine years with the daughter of Emperor Frederick II., and had four 
children, among whom were two sons, Frederick and Deitzmann— 
Dieterich. But his passions becoming imflamed toward one of the 
ladies of honor of his wife —the beautiful and scheming Kunigunde of 
Eisenberg, who afterwards bore him a son named Apitz — instigated 
by his paramour, he resolved to have the Landgravine murdered, so 
as to enable him to marry Kunigunde. An ass-driver (this peculiar 
institution remains to this day a feature of the castle, donkeys being 
used to carry lady-visitors up the steep mountain) was prevailed upon 
by Albrecht to murder his wife ; but penetrated by pity and smitten 
by conscience, he discovered to the Landgravine the dreadful design, 
and in the night in which it was to be executed Margaret was lowered 
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by him from one of the western windows of the burg into the deep 
moat below, and both happily effected their escape ; yet ere she had 
left her unhappy home, she had stolen to the bedside of her sleeping 
children, and given to each one her last maternal embrace. When 
she came to Frederick, her best-beloved, her fervent affection so over- 
came her that she left the print of her teeth in his cheek, which mark 
he ever afterwards bore, hence his by-name “of the bitten cheek ”— 
“mit der gebissenen Wange.” ‘The stricken lady died two months 
afterwards, an inmate of the cloister of St. Catharine’s, in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 

Albrecht the Wicked now married Kunigunde. His sons had been 
claimed by their uncle, Dieterich the Wise, Margrave of Meissen — 
Misnia — at whose court they were educated ; the father endeavoring 
in the meantime to divert their rightful heritage to his third son, 
Apitz. In the war which ensued Frederick was made prisoner by his 
father, and suffered a painful captivity in the deepest dungeon of 
Wartburg Castle, 1281. Kunigunde’s sudden death brought his re- 
lease, a temporary reconciliation, and division of lands. ‘The father 
soon afterwards again began to intrigue ; a new war broke out, in 
which he in turn was made prisoner by his sons, who, following the 
divine injunction, treated him leniently, but compelled him to submit to 
their dictation. Set at liberty by them, he married for the third time, 
Elizabeth, the widow of Otto of Arnshaug, with whose daughter, like- 
wise named Elizabeth, Frederick fell in love ; but after the fashion of 
those days, marriage not being considered properly consummated 
without an elopement, he accordingly eloped, and was married to her, 
1299. By the deaths of both their uncle and cousin the whole 
Meissen country fell to the brothers. But the father likewise raising 
his pretentions, a new war followed. With diplomatic skill, equalling 
that of Russia in modern days in getting rid of the beautiful Alaska 
to our Government, he secretly sold Thuringia and Misnia to Emperor 
Adolphus, from the house of Nassau, who purchased something of no 
value and much expense tohim. This Emperor invaded Thuringia, and 
a four years’ war, with changing fortunes, followed. Adolphus was in 
1298 deposed by the College of Electors, and fell by the hand of 
his successor and rival, Albert of Austria, in the battle of Gellheim, 
between Worms and Spezer, on July 2, 1298 ; and Thuringia, with the 
exception of the town of Eisenach, was occupied again by the 
brothers. A new reconciliation now took place between father and 
sons. But here again the burghers of Eisenach intervened and 
brought about a new struggle. They were much attached to Albrecht 
the Wicked, because he was the grandson of the Holy Elizabeth, and 
petitioned the new Emperor to favor the old Landgrave ; hoping, too, 
thus to become independent of him and the Emperor, and to make 
of Eisenach a free Imperial city. The Emperor, declaring that the 
rights of Adolphus of Nassau had passed to him, summoned the 
brothers to an Imperial Diet at Fulda, and upon their failure to obey 
the summons, outlawed them, invaded Thuringia, and occupied the 
town of Eisenach. In this great stress the father betrayed his sons 
once more, by seizing Wartburg Castle and hoisting upon its battle- 
ments the Imperial colors. But Frederick, by stratagem, and with 
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the aid of his devoted mother-in-law, retook the castle one stormy 
night and made his father a prisoner the second time. A vigorous 
siege of the castle by the Imperial troops now began, with many 
assaults, which were all gallantly repelled. In these times of tribula- 
tion Heaven sent Frederick a daughter, born in Wartburg Castle. 
The pious father, there being no priest within the walls, resolved to 
break through the line of the besiegers and carry the babe to the 
Abbot of Reinhardsbrunn to be baptised. With ten stout followers, 
the nurse with the babe mounted in the centre of the horsemen, he 
succeeded in breaking through the cordon, but was immediately hotly 
pursued. During the flight the babe became hungry and began to 
cry —nothing could pacify it—when the Landgrave ordered a halt, in 
sight of his pursuers, saying, “The child must be suckled even should 
I lose my Thuringian lands.” The pursuers, checked by the confi- 
dent attitude of the party, feared some new stratagem and ceased pur- 
suit. This is certainly one most interesting incident in the life of the 
much-tried Count. 

Frederick now succeeded in getting provisions and reinforcements 
into Wartburg Castle, enabling the garrison to make vigorous sorties, 
and finally raised the siege by completely defeating the Emperor at 
Lucka, May 31, 1307. His brother Dietzmann at this time fell by 
an assassin’s hand while devoutly kneeling in prayer before the high 
altar of St. Thomas’s Church in Leipzic ; his lands were inherited by 
Frederick, and Eisenach also submitted to the latter after Emperor 
Albert had been murdered by his nephew, John of Austria, on the 
banks of the Reuss, in Switzerland, expiring in the arms of a poor 
old peasant-woman ; and after the new Emperor, Henry VII., had re- 
nounced all title and pretention to Misnia and Thuringia, and had in- 
vested Frederick with the land and margraviates. 

This brave, just, and well-beloved Prince toward the end of his 
life fell into a peculiar mood and melancholy, occasioned by the fol- 
lowing curious circumstance. The monks and their pupils of the 
Dominican cloister at Eisenach, on the eve of Sunday J/sericordia, 
the great day for the remission of sins, performed a sacred play before 
the court of the Landgrave. It was a repreSentation of the Ten 
Virgins, according to the Gospel of St. Matthew xxv: 1-13, in which 
the five foolish virgins, despite the intercession of the Holy Virgin 
Mary, are cast into the depths of hell. The Landgrave’s ire at this 
to his mind exceedingly unjust termination, was aroused to such a 
degree, and such doubts concerning his future salvation filled his soul, 
that he lost all interest in the things of this world, and utter melan- 
choly and despair seized him, and after much mental suffering he died 
thirty months after, Nov. 16, 1324. In 1440 the castle and the land- 
graviate fell to the house of Wettin, the old Saxon dynasty, the scions 
of which still rule over a great portion of the ancient domain. We 
must pass over the tales of the burg within the next two hundred 
years, and with the freedom of the pen turn to the times of the 
Reformation. 
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Tue bold reformer, Dr. Martinus Luther, had just stood before 
Charles V., that young but mightiest of German emperors since the 
days of Charlemagne. He had spoken before the assembled mag- 
nates of the Empire at Worms, consisting of the Emperor, the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, six Electors, twenty-four dukes, seven margraves, 
thirty bishops and prelates, and princes, counts, lords, and ambassa- 
dors without number, on April 4, 1521. “And if there were at 
Worms as many devils as there are tiles on the roofs of its houses, 
thither I will go,” he had replied to the entreaties of his anxious 
friends, who justly feared for his life. And when he entered the glit- 
tering hall where the Diet held its sessions, when stepping through 
the ante-chambers filled with men-at-arms, just at the entrance of the 
great hall, the old veteran general, George of Frundsburg, the Im- 
perial Chief of the Landsknechts, while encouragingly patting his 
shoulders, had said: “Little monk, little monk, thou walkest to-day 
upon a difficult and dangerous road, such as I, though often standing 
before mighty dangers and in the turmoils of deadly strife, have never 
as yet marched upon ; but if thy cause be just, fear thee not, for God 
will not then abandon thee!” He had just stood but not trembled 
before the mighty Emperor, and had answered the demand to recant 
by those memorable words, “ Unless I be refuted by Scripture or the 
most unanswerable arguments, I cannot and will not recant. Hzer 
stehe ich ; ich kann nicht anders ; Gott helfe mir, Amen!” “ere I stand ; 
I cannot (do) otherwise ; (may) God help me, Amen.” * 

The young Emperor, less wrathful against the humble monk than 
his grandees and ecclesiastics, who clamored for Luther’s instant 
death, had, nevertheless, given him a letter of safe-conduct for twenty 
days, but at the same time the following decree was issued by him 
and promulgated throughout his dominions :— 

“Martinus Luther, of the order of the Augustines, although by Us 
exhorted, has like a madman attacked the Holy Church; and has 
sought by means of many books full of blasphemies, to overthrow it. 
He has the boldness to excite secular and lay-persons to wash their 
hands in the blood of priests, and to absolve them entirely from any 
obedience ; and writes naught but what shows the way to uproar, war, 
murder, robbery, arson, and the desertion of the Christian faith. 
Thus, this person, not a human being, but Satan himself in the form 
of man and clad in a monk’s cowl, has gathered in a stinking puddle 
a number of most damnable heresies of many heretics, which being 
hitherto hidden for a long time, he has again uncovered, and even 
added thereto several which are new. 

“Whereas now, said Martinus Luther is esteemed an insane man, 
and considered to be beset by the Evil Spirit by all sensible persons 
and of God-fearing natures, we have let him depart from Our sight, 
that after the expiration of the safe-conduct issued to him, suitable 
remedies may be applied against this dangerous and poisonous plague. 

“We, therefore, will that none of ye, collectively or individually, 





*This scene is wonderfully depicted in a work of art by Professor C. A. Schwerdgeburt, the 
rt sega of his ‘‘Luther-Cyclus,” representing seven scenes from the life of the great 
eformer. 
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after the above-named twenty days are over, under pain of being held 
guilty of crime against Our offended Majesty, give to said Martinus 
Luther roof, shelter, meat, drink, or protection ; and that none of ye, by 
word or deed, secretly or openly, in any manner whatsoever, aid or 
assist him ; but that wherever ye may be able to seize him, that ye do 
seize him as a prisoner, and safely deliver him to Us, or retain him im- 
prisoned until ye receive Our behest and intentions in what manner 
We have concluded further to deal with him ; and for such holy work 
ye shall receive Our most gracious favors and thanks. But if any 
person there be, whatever his rank, station, or condition, who should 
wantonly act against this Our most Christian and Imperial will and 
conviction, said person shall be treated in accordance with the terms 
of the bans of the Empire and the rules of Our Imperial outlawry. 

“This We promulgate herewith that every one may know how to 
comport himself unto these presents.” 

The friends of Luther were in sore distress for his safety ; above ali 
the Elector, Frederick the Wise, of Saxony, his most powerful patron 
and friend. Such was the fear of the Emperor’s authority, however, 
that the Elector even did not wish to be personally concerned in any 
plan for the protection and safe-keeping of Luther, nor did he wish to 
know where he was to be brought into security ; “that with reasonable 
truth I may be able to excuse myself of any knowledge of these 
things,” he prudently remarked to Spalatin, his private secretary and 
court-preacher. To Spalatin the task of securing Luther’s person 
was confided, who at once selected Wartburg Castle as offering the 
safest asylum, and communicated with the governor of the castle, 
Hans, Lord of Berlepsch, who in turn confided in the assistance 
of the Saxon knight, Hans Hund of Wenkheim, lord of Altenstein 
Castle, a good day’s ride from Wartburg. Luther had already at 
Worms received some mysterious hints as to the projected under- 
taking to carry off his person and protect him against the consequences 
of the Emperor’s decree. 

From recent German notes, communicated by Dr. Pollack, and 
taken by him from the church chronicle of Schweina Village, as en- 
tered therein a. D. 1620 by Pastor Hattenbach, rector of Schweina 
parish, we give the following authentic particulars. As everything 
new connected with the great Reformer is interesting to Americans, we 
make no excuse for some circumstantiality in our account of the 
carrying off of Luther to Wartburg Castle, on his return home from 
the Diet of Worms. 

The road from Franconia to Thuringia passes nigh Altenstein 
Castle, beneath a ruined chapel named “ Zum Glisbach ”— the chapel 
on the glistening brook; it is there a narrow, difficult, and lone 
stretch of way. Close to it a by-road from Moehra Village enters the 
high-road — heerstrasse, or army-road — from Franconia. This spot 
had been selected for Luther’s capture, it being near to Moehra, Al- 
tenstein, and Wartburg. Moehra, it will be remembered, was the vil- 
lage from which the parents of Luther had, twenty-five years before, 
removed to the town of Eisleben, where Luther was born ; his grand- 
mother and other kindred were yet living at Moehra, and Luther was 
to make them a visit on his return from Worms. Luther left Worms 
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on the morning of the 26th of April, and took the road to Oppenheim. 
There the Imperial herald, Jasper Sturm, joined the travellers to 
conduct Luther safely by way of Frankfort and Friedburg into the 
Wetteran. In the Wetteran Luther’s friends contrived to get rid of 
the herald by sending him with letters back to the Emperor. A 
young Catholic knight of the retinue of Landgrave Philip of Hessia, 
greatly leaning to the new doctrines, was entrusted with the further 
safe-conduct of the Reformer. 

Luther seems to have felt no misgivings whatever. His condition 
was, nevertheless, a most precarious one. The trust in God aban- 
doned him not amoment. From Frankfort he wrote to the celebrated 
painter, Lucas Cranach, in Wittenberg :— 

“Dear Cousin Lucas :—I bless thee and recommend thee to God. 
I shall let them take me up and conceal me, I know not where. But 
I should rather have suffered death in defence of my faith at Worms ; 
but until the time shall come I must not despise the advice of my 
good friends. ‘A little while and ye shall not see me, and yet a little 
while and ye shall see me,’ says Christ. I trust it will be so with 
me too.” 

His return from the Imperial Diet was like a triumphal march. 
Alttersfeld in Hessia, the Abbot with the dignitaries of that ancient 
ecclesiastical city, received him outside the gates, banquetted him, 
and insisted upon his preaching before the assembled people, although 
this was against the strict Imperial prohibition. At Eisenach the 
burghers turned out ex masse to welcome him. In the same night, at 
Erfurt, while he slept tranquilly in “his dear town,” the students, his 
youthful admirers, revolted because the Dean of the Cloister of St. 
Severus had pushed Dr. John Drach, a tutor at Erfurt University, and 
one of the Reformer’s adherents, from the steps of the high altar. On 
the day following, zd May, Luther preached at Eisenach before his 
travelling companions, who were now to leave him, with the exception 
of the doctor of theology, Nicholaus von Amsdorf, to return to the 
town of Wittenberg by way of Gotha; while Luther turned aside to 
Moehra Village, near Salzungen, to visit his kindred, where he met 
his old grandmother for the last time, as well as his uncle Heinz 
Luther, a simple-hearted peasant. When he arrived he met his 
brother Jacob quite unexpectedly. On the 4th of May, after having 
preached under an old linden-tree to his kindred and humble peasant 
friends, he continued his journey, accompanied by his brother Jacob 
and the inhabitants of Moehra Village as far as Waltershausen. Dr. 
Myconius, the pastor of Gotha, is also said to have been with him. 
Thus, in a simple country wagon they passed Waldfisch Village, then 
the larger one of Schweina, through which they drove between four 
and five o’clock in the afternoon. They had now arrived at the foot 
of the steep hill near Altenstein Castle, where Luther made the driver 
slacken the pace of the horses, and requested his friends and kinsfolk 
to return, It was already dusk when they entered into the high-road 
near the ruined chapel overlooking the lonely narrow pass through 
which the road wound. There suddenly broke from the sombre shades 
of the woods a horseman in armor, with lowered visor and lance at 
a charge, followed by four heavily-armed companions. Brother Jacob 
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was the first to jump from the wagon and escape (little aid, our 
valorous brother, he was!), while one of the assailants seized the 
horses’ bridle-reins and roughly called upon the driver to know “ what 
sort of people he had in his wagon?” at the same time striking him 
with his bow so severely that the poor fellow fell beneath the feet of 
the horses. In the meantime two of the knights had informed them- 
selves as to the person of Luther, and one, putting the drawn bow 
upon his breast, demanded his surrender. The companions of Luther 
remaining with him, Doctores Myconius and Amsdorf, implored the 
knights that he be treated mercifully; but Luther, who evidently 
understood the situation perfectly, whispered to his friends, “* Conjide, 
amici nostri sunt”’—“ Be of good cheer, they are our friends.” Luther 
was now taken from the wagon, his monk’s cowl was torn off him, a 
“ gepner,” knight’s cloak, put on instead, he was led into the woods and 
put on a horse. 

While, in wild anxiety, Brother Jacob hastened back to Walters- 
hausen to spread the sorrowful news of Luther’s capture, Amsdorf 
and Myconius journeyed to the same town in a much easier frame of 
mind ; and the knights with Luther penetrated deeper into the wilds 
of the forest, where they bound another man upon a horse so as to 
make it appear as if a batch of dangerous criminals had been captured 
by them. They now made a considerable detour toward the foot of 
the Jusel Mountain, the highest peak of the range, in order to deceive 
the wood-cutters and charcoal-burners as to their real destination, and 
they arrived at Wartburg Castle shortly before midnight. It was in 
the night from Saturday to Sunday that Luther first set foot into the 
now memorable chamber. “I’ve rode nigh fifteen miles, I am tired 
and weary,” he afterward wrote to friend Amsdorf. To deceive the 
inmates of the castle, who had crowded together to see the late un- 
expected arrival, he was roughly spoken to, pushed into his cell and 
the door locked upon him. 

The secret of his capture and imprisonment was so well kept that 
one hundred years elapsed ere the circumstances, as here related, 
were generally known among the people. 

Luther’s residence at Wartburg was not without interest. The 
Governor of the castle, a nobleman of ancient lineage and immense 
wealth and full of pride, became his friend ; the Governor’s haughty 
eye soon felt the influence of that “falcon-eye,” as Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam forcibly describes it. Luther was thirty-eight years of age at 
that time and still unmarried ; he had not yet found his Catharine of 
Bohra, and he looked quite different from the oil-painting by Lucas 
Cranach, which was taken in later life, and according to which we 
generally fancy him, when conjuring his picture to our mind’s eye, a 
portly, stout, well-to-do old gentleman, of serene and happy counte- 
nance, with a double chin. During the colloquy with Dr. Erck at 
Leipzic, but a year or two before, Dr. Erck describes him as of 
“middle height, from manifold studies so haggard and lean that I 
could count his bones”; nor were his worldly affairs in any better 
condition than his personal exterior, of which he tells us himself in a 
letter to his friend Scheuerlin, “I know as yet no person poorer 
thanI am.” The Governor of Wartburg called him “ Cadet George,” 
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and as “Junker Jeorg,” with beard and locks full grown, on the head 
the red German “barett”—knight’s cap—with a close-fitting 
knight’s habit, with sword girded round his waist, and the “gepner” 
thrown over the shoulders, he moved among and was known by the 
dwellers in Wartburg Castle. “No one would know me, I do not 
recognise my own self,” he wrote to Spalatin. He often joined the 
knights in the chase, but remained so little fond of the diversion that 
he called it “a laborious amusement of great lords, and an excellent 
business for idle people.”” Sometimes he went on extended excursions. 
Thus, once at Reinhardsbrunn Abbey, while poring over the books in 
the library, he was recognised by a monk, and effected his escape not 
without difficulty. His chief work, as we know, was at Wartburg, the 
translation of the Scriptures. But he neither there translated the entire 
Bible, as is often supposed, nor did he employ mnch time in what he 
translated. He soon perceived the difficulty of translating the Old 
Testament by himself, and wrote to Amsdorf on 14th January, 1522, 
“Without your aid I cannot enter upon the Old.” Erasmus Alber, a 
contemporary, says of Luther:—“Dr. Martinus is a real German 
Cicero ; he not only revealed to us true religion, but he has also re- 
formed the German language, and there is no writer on earth able to 
do likewise.” We, too, will be joining in the praises of Master Alber 
when we learn that the New Testament, as this day used in the 
Protestant Churches of Germany, was translanted by Luther in the 
short space of two months. These severe labors, particularly during 
the latter half of his captivity, seriously impaired his health and 
spirits. Looking out through the small window of his cell upon the 
wintry scene of ice and snow-covered hills and valleys, the bleak wind 
rattling against the panes, and nature generally covered by a gloomy 
veil, he often had visions of the Devil entering his cell endeavoring 
to tempt and corrupt him. During one of these imaginary visitations 
he became so angry that he took up his heavy iron inkstand and threw 
it against his supposed tempter. Inkstand and ink-spots on wall and 
floor may still be seen by the curious and believing ; but we cannot 
repress the suspicion that it is an easy matter to freshen up these ink. 
spots occasionally, just as the “original” pen with which the great 
Napoleon signed his abdication at Fontainebleau, in 1814, has been 
sold by obliging castellans a hundred times to curious and investi- 
gating antiquarians and relic-hunters. 

The blind zeal of his disciple Carlstadt, of Wittenberg, who 
commenced destroying the pictures, altars, and other ornaments of 
churches, determined Luther, in spite of the representations of his 
friends, to leave the castle 3d March, 1522, to stop Carlstadt’s 
extravagances. 


V. 


For the long space of three centuries there is nothing connected with 
Wartburg Castle which could excite our interest. During all the mo- 
mentous events with which these centuries abound, it stood an ancient, 
neglected, and forgotten castle. Minstrelsy and knightly valor had 
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alike forsaken it. Yet the struggle begun by the man whom its walls 
had protected went onward. ‘The war of the Schmalkaldic League of 
the German Princes against Emperor Charles V., now become of 
middle age, morose and more bigoted than ever, ended with the new 
faith more firmly maintained, but far from being established. 

Take it in its whole aspect, the first two-thirds of the last century 
was perhaps the most gloomy and disheartening period in the history 
of Europe. Only in England civil and religious liberty flourished ; 
but there, too, revolutions and heavy struggles had been necessary to 
secure it. In Continental Europe was little toleration, and no civil 
liberty anywhere. The crushing effects of the Thirty Years’ War had 
annihilated all the aspirations of the peoples ; science, art, and litera- 
ture were nearly dead. Of this most fruitful period for the establish- 
ment of a thoroughly concentrated despotism and the assertion of the 
divine rights of rulers, the monarchs had not been slow to avail them- 
selves. Feudalism, it is true, was dead as regarded security of life 
and property ; but a far stronger feudalism, that which fettered mind and 
soul, had taken its place. There came the first French Revolution to 
break the chains ; the French nation reasserted its natural rights with 
a youthful vigor, full of fanaticism and excesses in the name of liberty 
it is true, but still achieving what perhaps could not have been done 
in any other way: the deposition of oligarchy and seignorial rights, 
and the inauguration of the new era of civil and religious toleration 
and liberty. What had thus begun through the instrumentality of a 
Helvetius, Rousseau, and Voltaire in other lands, with purer aims 
Jahn, Arndt, Fichte, Luden, Fries, and others, had taken up in Ger- 
many, and their joint efforts for the illumination of the nation and an 
understanding of the inalienable rights of peoples, were powerfully 
aided by Schiller, in whose Wi/helm Tef/ all that is great and noble 
lies embodied. The example of the struggling Colonies of North 
America had likewise exercised the most potent influence ; their prac- 
tical demonstration no doubt gave the basis for the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Among the youthful portion of the German people, the students in 
the German universities, the new doctrines made at once rapid head- 
way, and they led the column for the regeneration of their country. 

The Germans had joyously sacrificed everything for the liberation of 
their country from the shackles of Napoleon. When needing the 
people for the preservation of their thrones, the German Princes had 
made the most liberal promises : the ardent wishes of the Germans for 
the re-eStablishment of the Empire and a free constitutional govern- 
ment were to be fulfilled as soon as Napoleon should have been 
conquered. 

“The German people,” says Carl Voelcker, a native of Germany, 
formerly President of the Swiss Confederation, in his memoirs, 
“waited with longing for the decrees of the Congress of Vienna, 
which were to determine the future of Germany. But month after 
month elapsed, and when finally the Congress met in October 1815, 
so secret and resultless were its sessions that hope changed to bitter 
indifference. The constitution which had been promised was not 
even mentioned in its debates. The princes and ambassadors were 
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regaled with endless festivities by the Austrian court, while 50,000 
Austrian invalids were suffering for the necessaries of life, and the 
State’s recent bankruptcy had thrown thousands into poverty and 
ruin. Metternich, the President of the Congress, sought but to 
satisfy the demands of Russia and England, and conjointly with Tal- 
leyrand and Montgelas labored for the enthralment of the nations. 
However secretly the transactions were conducted, many of the par- 
ticulars, and especially the spirit which governed the assembly, were 
fully known. ‘There was not an atom of patriotism left in the breasts 
of the representatives of the German courts ; every prince and petty 
count sought but personal aggrandisement ; none thought of putting 
himself under a constitutional Emperor, and it was even proposed in 
secret by Metternich, who was then generally known as ‘ Prince Mid- 
night,’ to league Austria, Bavaria, and France, the Catholic Powers, 
against Protestant Germany, Prussia and the North-German States, 
for the overthrow of Protestantism.” 

Many German students had fought from 1813-15 in the volun- 
teer corps, particularly in Luetzow’s. They united in 1815 at the 
University of Jena, constituting themselves the German “ Burschen- 
schaft ”— students’ union —for the purpose of agitating the establish- 
ment of the German Empire and constitutional government. The 
18th day of October, 1817, was determined upon to give a potent ex- 
pression to their patriotic impulses, and the Castle of Wartburg 
selected as the place where the first grand assembly of the German 
Students’ Union was to be held. That day was at the same time the 
third centenary of the Reformation and the anniversary of the great 
battle of Leipzic. 

However pure the aims of these young men, their ideas of liberty 
and the way to attain it were somewhat fantastic ; they thought of 
easy accomplishment what it had taken centuries but to prepare, and 
which was only to be secured by subsequent severe struggles. The 
older men of Germany could lend no aid to them, for they were 
wholly without definite convictions on the subject ; yet there were 
some, as Schweizer, the author of the first liberal constitution, Kieser, 
Oken, the naturalist, and Fries, all of them professors at Jena, who 
presided over the deliberations of the students, and who, had they 
been supported in their advanced views by an enlightened public 
opinion of their class, might have given a different turn to the de- 
plorable failure of this first union, the effects of which were to post- 
pone the cherished aims for nearly two generations. Still, a, begin- 
ning had been made, and on that account this first union continued 
to live in the remembrance of the students, and was the beacon 
around which they gathered in subsequent days, and from which may 
be dated the efforts to re-establish the German Empire. 

On the night of the last day the students burned the works of 
those German writers who, laboring in support of despotism, were 
by them considered the bitterest enemies of Germany. Among 
them were those of Ancillon, who had said, “It is necessary to 
govern nations like children” ; of Haller, who had laid down as an 
axiom, “The people, or nation, is not a union of free citizens, but 
merely an aggregate of subordinates, an aggregate of men bound to 
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certain duties and services ; the sovereign is the trunk and the people 
constitute the branches” ; of Janke, who had denounced all German 
patriots ; of the Prussian Minister of State, Kamptz, who sought to 
govern Prussia by policemen ; of Schmalz, who had compared the war 
of liberation against Napoleon with a princely hunter slipping his 
hounds against the Frenchmen ; and of Kotzebue, the spy of Russia, 
and of all men the most detested at that time. Among these students 
was Sand, who a few years afterwards assassinated Kotzebue. This 
fanatical deed, combined with the extraordinary excitement which the 
book-burning occasioned among the courts and their supporters, caused 
the severest measures to be taken against the students, a persecution 
equalling that of the Carbonari in Italy by Austria. This is what 
Germans term the first great “reaction” from popular liberty to des- 
potism ; it continued until 1848. There was dut one German Prince 
who fulfilled the promises he had given to his people, and we must 
not omit this, his most glorious record. It was Karl August of 
Saxony, the fosterer of German literature, at whose court were assem- 
bled at one time the greatest of Germany’s intellectual giants. But 
times have since changed vastly for the better. The fiftieth anniversary 
of the First Students’ Union was celebrated at Wartburg Castle, October 
18, 1867. Thousands from all parts of Germany assembled there, and 
again expression was given to the aspirations of 1817, but in a 
higher and purer form. These hopes, and in the most extraordinary 
manner, were to be fully realised in the year in which we write, 1871, 
by the establishment of the German Empire, and of a constitutional 
government throughout the land. It is by the events rapidly sketched 
in these lines, and which may seem but a slender thread, that the 
history of Wartburg is forever interwoven in the record of German 
history. 


VI. 


WE are now prepared to take a walk through the castle. Within one 
hour the traveller may reach it from the station at Eisenach, on the 
Thuringian railway. Already from that city he will have glimpses of 
it ; soon, through wood and over forest-meadow, he stands surprised 
at the foot of the last eminence which is crowned by the castle, and 
in a few minutes he is within the courts of the palace. From the 
period of the Reformation to the year 1847 the castle was very much 
neglected, when the present Grand-Duke of Saxony determined to 
restore ¢his ancient relic to its former splendor. For twenty years 
the restoration progressed under the supervision of the eminent 
architect, Rietgen, and was completed on the eighth centenary, 28th 
August, 1867, strictly in accordance with the ancient plans and 
descriptions as found in the grand-ducal archives. Nowhere in 
Germany can the traveller obtain a more faithful representation of 
medizval architecture than by visiting Wartburg Castle. 

The plateau upon which it stands is in the form of an elongated ellip- 
soid, some 400 feet long by 120 feet wide. Like all similar princely 
castles of the olden time, it consists of a front and main palace. The 
former is overshadowed by the entrance-tower, and embraces the 
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knights’ quarters and stables. Between the front and main palaces are 
on the right hand the “ Dirnitz,” the palace for the young princes and 
princesses ; on the left hand is the “ Kemenate,” or palace of the 
Landgravines. This is crowned by the large watch-tower, the 
‘“‘Bergfried.” The main palace consists of the “ High House,” the 
palace of the Landgraves. Adjoining, somewhat lower than the 
general surface of the plateau, is the “ Zwinger,” or Dungeon-Tower, 
the second in size of the three castle-towers. 

Let us enter the three-storied main palace. The facade turned 
toward the castle-court is broken by elegantly-rounded pillared arcades. 
The ceiling of the first story rests upon heavy stone pillars ; an open 
walk or corridor runs along it; it contains the general refectory of 
the castle, in ancient times used as a general sitting and assembly- 
room ; it is strictly in the style of the twelfth century. Next to it are 
the women’s hall and the kitchen. Formerly, before the restoration, 
the women’s hall was occupied by the exceedingly interesting and 
valuable collection of armor and antiquities now removed to a special 
hall opposite the High House. Returning to the castle-court, we enter, 
ascending a granite staircase, the main entrance to the second story. 
Through an ante-chamker we step into the Hall of the Landgraves, 
the furniture of which is of surpassing richness. The ceiling is sup- 
ported by one magnificent Byzantine pillar, and a frieze running along 
the walls represents seven prominent scenes, by Schwind, from the 
lives of the Landgraves. Next we come to the celebrated Minstrel, 
or Banquetting-hall, where the “Singerkriec” took place; the 
decorations of which bring before us those times with unexpected 
vividness, and recall whatever remembrances we may have of medizval 
song, story, and valor. The ceiling is of carved oak, the floor inlaid 
with wonderful designs in mosaic ; on the walls hang costly tapestries, 
adorned with embroidered representations of the history of the burg. 
A large fresco-painting by Schwind depicts the Singerkriec. The 
throne in this hall is a masterpiece of decorative art by Hofmann, in 
the form of a bower covered with roses, into which the figures of the 
six Minnesingers are introduced. 

Through the “ Gallery of Elizabeth,” in which we contemplate six 
magnificent pictures by Schwind, scenes from the life of the Saint, 
with seven medallions from the same mastér’s hand showing the 
seven works of mercy exemplified in Elizabeth’s life, we enter the 
Chapel. Here we find frescos from the time of Frederick with the 
Bitten Cheek ; the glass-paintings of the windows date from the same 
period and are very beautiful. The interior of the chapel is exactly 
as it was in 1300. Init Luther preached almost daily while he so- 
journed in the castle. 

The third story is entirely occupied by the armorial and ceremonial 
halls. Ludwig I. erected, and Frederick of the Bitten Cheek reno- 
vated it after the fire of 1317. The prevalent splendor in this hall is 
almost excessive. The dome-like roof is borne by sixteen main sup- 
ports, forming as many fields. This dome is designed to represent 
the starry vault of heaven, and, as in the chapel, golden glittering 
stars shine from a deep-blue sky. The sixteen main supports, in the 
spirit of ancient times, symbolically depict the development of: 
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Christian faith up to the Crusades. Each one of the exquisitely 
chiselled arched windows of the hall opens to the beholder the 
prospect into as many varied landscapes and distant views of the rich 
Thuringian country spread out far below. The northern side of the 
hall is covered with symbolical representations by Welter, and his- 
torical portraits by Kaulbach, around the princely tribune, the throne 
of the Landgraves. The western side is broken by a double colon- 
nade or gallery. From it we enter the “Kemenate,” a magnificent 
suite of rooms in modern style, for the members of the Grand Ducal 
family, who during the summer months reside here for a season. 
We finally ascend the watch-tower, from the pinnacle of which in 
summer or in winter, in rain and in sunshine, we may behold land- 
scapes from the contemplation of which no visitor will turn without 
regret. 

Opposite the “ Kemenate” is the “ Dirnitz,” below it the Armorial 
hall proper, containing one of the richest collections in the world. 
The visitor will be particularly struck by two suits of armor, one 
inlaid with gold, of Ferrara workmanship, the armor of Louis XI. of 
France ; the other, that of a gigantic knight, some eight feet high, on 
each side of whom is a small boy’s complete armor. They are those 
of the robber-knight, Kunz of Kauffungen, and of the Saxon princes 
Ernest and Albert, the ancestors of the now ruling Saxon houses ; 
whom the writer’s ancestor, brave Knight Triller, saved from the 
clutches of the robber-baron. 

Ere we leave the castle-court we will look into the “ Knights’ 
Demesne,” in which knightly visitors were hospitably entertained. In 
the upper story is Luther’s room. It is to Americans, perhaps, of 
greater interest than anything in the castle. There is the bulky 
ashen-table whereon he wrote; his arm-chair, inkstand, and the ink- 
spots ; his wardrobe, footstool, and his Bible, from which he translated, 
a heavy, ponderous volume with brass clasps, and annotated on almost 
every page with a small clear writing, that of the Reformer himself. 
On the walls hang the portraits of Luther painted by his friend 
Lucas Cranach, the same to which we have already adverted, and 
those of Luther’s parents, painted by Kranach the younger. Outside 
of Luther’s cell is the narrow passage by which Margaret escaped, 
and the window through which she was lowered by the ass-driver 
when she escaped from the murderous hands of Albrecht the Wicked. 

Thus as we to-day see the castle it was opened to the world, with 
princely generosity, on the 28th August, 1867, by Charles Alexander, 
the Grand Duke of Saxony. That day was one of the most festive 
of modern Germany, and many thousands of visitors, from all parts 
of Europe and the United States even, graced the occasion of the 
celebration of the eighth centenary of this memorable castle. One of 
its peculiar features was a “banquet of Wartburg,” as in medizval 
ages; there were on the bill of fare “Kunigliche Kraftbrue ”— 
“royally strengthening soup”; “ Salm mit agraz ”—“ curiously prepared 
salmon ;” “ schwer ohsenbraten mit gemuese allerlei”—“ roast-beef of 
heavy oxen with vegetables of all kinds ;” “ pasteten von schunken, 
phawen, awerhahn und fasan uf Krychische Wise ucgezieret ”— 
“pastry of ham, pheasant, wild hens and pheasants adorned in 
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Grecian style;” ‘“Nurenberger honigkuchen, waffelfladen, auch 
ingeber in honig ”—“ Nuremberg ginger-cakes, with honey and ‘slap- 
jacks’ ;” and “vil vin mit Blume ”—“ much of old wine ”— was not 
forgotten. The musical “Oratorium” by the celebrated composer 
Liszt, “ Saint Elizabeth,” was the central feature of the celebration, 
the great beauties of which we must leave our musical readers to dis- 
cover for themselves. 


” 


This, in rapid sketches of the pen, is, we are aware, but a very 
meagre and unsatisfactory picture of the events associated with Wartburg 
Castle ; yet of more than ordinary length already for a magazine 
article, on a subject for which no immediate interest is felt by American 
readers generally. We have, however, purposly selected such a 
subject, in order to create such interest in the minds of our younger 
generation ; and our object would be fully attained if such were in 
some measure the case. We are apt, in this country, to confine our 
historical studies to American and English events. However natural 
this may be, it is not commendable ; and in it we may seek the cause 
of many of our popular and erroneous judgments in regard to the 
history and character of foreign nations. This fault is not a sectional 
one; itis national. There is nothing which could nurture an over- 
weening national self-esteem more than a neglect of the study of 
general history ; we mean a thorough and critical study of some great 
event, not any mere desultory reading; and there is nothing, if we 
avoid this neglect, which will sooner open our eyes to our own national 
defects and shortcomings, and which at the same time would bring 
out in the strongest relief those of our national features of which we 
may justly be proud. 

F. S., date Col. C.S. A. 


CHRISTMAS MOONLIGHT MASKING, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


HERE’S no use trying to tell what a bright, gay, sunshiny little 

beauty and imp of mischief Hennie Daylesford was, how fas- 
cinating the delight she took in being admired, how flattering the tri- 
umphant gleam of her eye at a neatly-turned compliment. Coquetry 
was peculiarly charming in her, because her appreciation of an ad- 
mirer’s devotion was so vivid and unmistakable. The elasticity of 
her little person lent an additional grace to every ardent, emphatic 
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expression of pleasure which came from her lips ; for her quick move 
ments, as she turned to thank any one who gratified her, or gave one 
of her pretty little mock bows, seemed to announce an instinctive 
eagerness to please. Her little elfin face, brunette with rich rose 
tints, bright hazel eyes that could open so wide when the affectation 
of childish astonishment was a point she wanted to make, flexible 
lips that twisted into the oddest or the sweetest shapes at pleasure, 
pert but decidedly impressive little nose, and funny little forehead 
that had wrinkles of pretended seriousness when only madcap schemes 
were occupying the little head, this girlish, yet womanish face, I say, 
was a study to many a youngster in the old College quadrangle, and 
to some of the more settled young men of the town too. A study to 
them, and a mystery to most of them, no doubt; though there was 
one, a young lawyer on very intimate terms with the family, who 
thought he had fully divined what mystery there was, and that he 
could capture the heart whose quaint, wayward thoughts lit with so 
many lights that capricious and changeful little face. He had fancied 
that the very energy and joyous life of her nature indicated a tender 
heart and rich capacity for love, young as the little charmer was ; 
and, fearful that growing knowledge of her powers and long practice 
of coquetry might harden the heart and smother the proneness of her 
nature to seek and return warm affection, he was eager to take her 
heart by surprise before the change could come. But perhaps there 
were others besides Mr. Henry Ashley quite as anxious to have a 
private audience of this charming little Henrietta, and likely to be 
very much in his way when he would try to contrive a conference 
apart from others. Certainly there seems to be a fair chance for most 
of her admirers as yet, for even her sister up to the morning of this 
Christmas Eve has been inclined to think Hennie still heart-free, 
beyond a decidedly strong liking for that handsome young Senior, 
Phil Carter, and that brilliant chum of his, Henry Warner, and that 
witty, mischief-loving, satirical Basil Tressyllyan, and her young 
cousin of the Sophomores, Julian Scott. As for Ashley, my partic- 
ular favorite, except that Hennie admired his rather distinguished 
manners in society, and had a hearty respect for him as a rising young 
lawyer of acknowledged abilities and a gentleman of very large at- 
tainments, her sister Lucy thought that she did not count him among 
her special gallants at all. Indeed he seemed rather to be paying 
greater attentions to Lucy, and always sought her out in every social 
gathering, as their tastes were in many respects congenial. 

Now, if I found a difficulty in giving any satisfactory impression of 
the younger sister, and shrank from the attempt, conscious that no 
words of mine could fully embody a vision of that freakish yet deep 
and strong nature, that brilliant charm of person which yet was 
neither in strictness beauty nor grace, but just a strangely radiant 
gleam of fascination through form and feature: how shall I picture 
to you the more spiritual charm of Lucy’s person and character? 
Her features were not so good, her animation a far rarer thing and 
but seldom so transfiguring, so wondrously beautifying as Hennie’s ; 
but her eyes were infinitely tenderer, and at times there was a sweet- 
ness in them which was like an ecstasy of love and trust. That 
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naughty dog, Tressyllyan, who was but too apt to sneer at everything 
under heaven, said once of them when he had seen them full of this 
true light of the woman-soul, that they would sober a drunkard and 
teach a murderer love for mankind, for one glance from them had 
urged that selfish little brute, Halsey Williams, to lend him his bit of 
wax when the floor was not smooth enough for comfortable dancing 
and he wished to wax the soles of his gaiters. I have myself seen 
a look of hers melt Joe Tibbetts so that he consented to play for 
the Lancers after three in the morning and when Joe had drunk every 
drop of the drink allowed him an hour before. She could do anything 
with those eyes of hers, except keep her sister from putting poor Jimmie 
Gilbert through the last agony but one of a desperate flirtation. To 
do Hennie justice, she fled like a frightened fawn from the pain of 
giving a downright refusal, though it now and then came upon her 
unawares. 

Connected with Lucy’s tender sweetness of eyes as closely as cause 
is with effect, was a wonderful power of giving her whole sympathy to 
those who sought to interest her. Except one girl, one unmarried 
woman, and one widow, she was the best listener I ever saw. I have 
known her listen to one old proser after another with an absorbed 
attention which certainly must have been the most bewitching flattery 
in the world. How do they manage to do it, these engaging mistresses 
of the art of charming? Most people attempting it would in five 
minutes begin to get angry at the monopoly of conversation, in half 
an hour yawn from sheer weariness, in a little longer time wear an 
abstracted air convicting them of having their minds far away, or in 
the course of a long evening of anxious effort to appear interested 
would stiffen into the blank look of evident misery. Some persons, 
eager to show their interest in the subjects, but blinded by egotism, 
would fight for the talk, forgetful of the egotism of the other party, 
and rashly finish sentences which Mr. Proser had put off finishing 
expressly to affix the point of his remarks to the end of the sentence. 
But these queens of fascination seem really entertained, and doubt- 
less are entertained themselves with the exquisite art which they are 
busy in creating, for it is a rare and admirable work of genius to 
express, with every feature and every movement of hand and head, 
assent, amusement, closely current sympathy, anticipative delight, 
and the thousand differing forms of expression which show that the 
listener is with the speaker heart and soul, while a few words dropped 
here and there encourage him to still further talk, softly insinuate 
doubt, or diffidently suggest modification. Such interest is more 
powerful in securing devotion than all the gay wit, graceful badinage, 
imploring glances, sentimental effusiveness, or sensible talk in the 
world. Indeed, on her first entrance into society Lucy had tried the 
last on Bob Collins, the best waltzer in College, and on Phil Carter 
before he devoted himself to Hennie, and on Phil’s brother, Junius 
Brutus, the great debater of the Chevalier Debating Society, and, 
indeed, on many others ; and, alas! they all fled from her aghast as 
of the grave and learned sort, and left her to that wretched, rhyming, 
pastoral youth, Myers Morrison, who parted his hair in the middle, and 
tangled his foot in her dress the first time she danced with him. The 
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most charitable soul in the world, knowing how much he bored her, 
would have forgiven her the gleam of malicious glee that played in 
her eyes when the wo-begone creature rose from the floor with a 
bruised nose and scratched visage. She studied character after this, 
and conversed accordingly. 

But a truce to all this long preamble. It is enough to say that 
both Lucy and Hennie Daylesford were remarkably fine giris, to 
whom the Professor, their father, had given an excellent training, 
mental, moral, and social ; that they had many admirers among the 
young gentlemen both of the College and of the town, and several 
varm friends of their own sex, particularly Julia, Grace, and Annie 
Fenton, Dr. Fenton’s daughters, who were almost always with Lucy, 
and that blue-eyed beauty, Rose Summers, who was an inseparable 
and devoted friend of Hennie’s; and lastly, that all these young 
people had determined to thoroughly enjoy this Christmas season. 

The morning of Christmas Eve there was a great gathering of 
most of the sociable young people of the town at the Episcopal 
church, for the purpose of dressing it in preparation for the Christmas 
services with green foliage of all sorts. The Daylesfords, Fentons, 
and the Summers family were all of this church, and of course 
brought a great following of young men with them. While in the 
churchyard weaving wreaths, the young people planned proceedings 
for the evening. ‘The programme finally arranged and fully decided 
upon was to have a wild, roughly-arrayed, grotesque, and picturesque 
mock masquerade in the clear frosty moonlight ; gathering, in hastily 
gotten-up costumes, assumed only for disguise and merriment and not 
for elegance, at the Daylesford house, where all would unmask that 
they might know one another, and then replacing their disguises, 
wander with fantastic music and loud fanfaronades from house to 
house of their friends, mystifying them as much as possible, partaking 
of those refreshments which would be sure to be ready for all comers 
on Christmas Eve ; dancing wherever it might be convenient to do 
so, and breaking up finally at what time and place might suit the 
whim of each particular little party of the whole body of mummers. 
The arrangements were thorough and complete. The day was passed 
by many in contriving costumes, by the young ladies in plentiful talk 
besides, and large anticipation of fun, and by some of the young men 
in fervid longings that they might find or make the opportunity to 
say and hear certain decisive words. For several of them were very 
far gone in love. 

Now I am going to dwell as little as possible upon the costumes 
and the merriment, the dancing and feasting, the talk here and the 
talk there, the guesses, the blunders, the buffooneries, the torchlight 
procession down the main walk of the Campus, which at a given 
signal, when the mummers and maskers neared the great tank in 
which the swans and the gold fish were kept, became a moonlight 
procession, all the torches hissing out suddenly and together their 
fiery life in the water. I am not going to describe all these things, 
because they would only delay me and needlessly prolong this little 
sketch, the sole purpose of which is to tell of two or three courtships, 
hurried on and in a great measure instigated by these very Christmas 
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facilities for such doings. Let them be warnings to young men and 
young ladies how they take egg-nogg, moonlight, general confusion, 
and masking together in one mixed dose. Some of these courtships, 
I am ashamed to say, I saw and heard, but it was unavoidable. One 
I was told about by the unfortunate party. One I incited and helped 
on; and then I consoled the vanquished assailant and persuaded 
him to try again. One does not live beyond two generations without 
many times witnessing such distresses, whether summoned to apply the 
balm of comfort to them or not. 

Henry Ashley, who had received an invitation to join the masquer- 
ading party, sitting in his office that morning, came to the fixed 
resolution to do his utmost to bring to a conclusion the somewhat 
irregular siege he had been making for some time to the heart of his 
little charmer. He was thoroughly in love, and his good sense told 
him that he must make use of the first good occasion which presented 
itself, or he would soon find that the bird had flitted out of reach of 
all his toils. He was sure that she suited him exactly. Though 
cheerful, his natural disposition was sedate, and his tastes prompted 
him to sedentary and in the main solitary pursuits. Such a lively, 
joyous, exuberant spirit as Hennie’s was the very one to match with 
his equable temperament. His cultivated mind would find in her 
quick instinct for every form of intellectual acquirements ready 
sympathy and generous stimulus. He thought he recognised in her 
that thoroughly feminine capacity for ardent devotion to one she 
loved which would assure him of a warmly willing and intelligent 
helper in his already clearly defined plan for life-work, and of a wife 
at his side whose ambition for him would be ever fresh and winged 
when his own might be prone to flag. He thought of a thousand 
ways in which she would brighten and bless life for him, console and 
refresh him in hours of weariness and discouragement and failure, 
gladden him in the midst of his labors, and enhance every triumph a 
thousandfold with the fulness of her joy. He thought of the many 
raptures of that double life which with such a second self would be his, 
and he vowed to himself that he would secure this happiness to-night 
if he could. 

Rather different musings were those which passed through the 
mind of young Carter. Phil was a capital fellow of fine parts, 
spoiled by his good looks. Had he been a tolerably ugly youngster, 
or even ordinary looking, he would no doubt have done infinitely 
better both in his College career and in after-life. His mind, though 
neither deep nor broad, was quick and showy ; and in this various 
world of ours many a shallow stream, by making more noise, attracts 
more attention than one that covers far more ground or has much 
greater depth. With a good memory and great quickness of percep- 
tion, and plenty of good nature, he had also been endowed with con- 
siderable ambition. But his face and figure,. which were really 
strikingly handsome, had given him so great a taste for enjoying the 
impression he made in society on many of the young girls he met 
there, and in the course of time so great a tendency for imagining 
himself irresistible, that he had by the time he reached his senior 
year become quite a coxcomb; and, after that, there was not really 
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much to be made of him. Tressyllyan’s witticisms at his expense, 
and the good-natured teasing of his chum, somewhat kept his vanity 
-in check ; but the notion was very strong in his mind that he had but 
to speak and he could have the delighted consent of either of the 
belles of the Campus. He was still uncertain which of the two, 
Hennie or Lucy, he fancied himself in love with; but as Hennie, 
being the gayest, the prettiest, and the youngest, was most followed 
after and had the largest band of devoted admirers among his fellows, 
vanity made him give her the preference. Being of a most com- 
municative nature, he had often discussed his feelings with, or rather 
to his friend Warner, the leader of the College in scholastic attain 
ments, and naturally warmed himself by his very talk into stronger 
feelings. Warner listened to him with a covert smile, amused at a 
vehemence which he knew from past experiences of his enthusiasms 
was not very deep. It must be confessed that he took rather a 
mischievous pleasure in stimulating him, by remarks about the 
apparent preferences, now of one young lady, now of the other, to 
making a shrewd venture of his fate with one or the other — perhaps 
with the charitable hope that his rejection might in some measure 
subdue the ardor of his vanity. On this particular day, when Phil 
came to him with effusive declarations of his determination to give 
Miss Hennie the honor of engaging herself to him that very night, 
Warner did not think it at all incumbent on him to volunteer the 
information that he too was resolved to seek out an opportunity, 
during the confusion of the moonlight sally, of saying to the same 
little lady that he loved her fervently and begged her to be his. 
Confident enough in his way too, he half resolved to let Phil try first, 
and then make 4zs little speech. 

Meanwhile, was no one resolving to pay the same compliment to 
Lucy? Was she so completely shut out of view by the little figure of 
her sister? Surely not. In the first place there were two resolute 
to ask her that night who never got a chance, and whose names 
therefore need not be mentioned on this occasion at all. - There was 
another too who had not the least thought of such a catastrophe as 
courtship in broad daylight, but whom at night untoward circum- 
stances betrayed to the little rascal of the bow and caused to bite the 
dust. The only consolation he had was that the prettiest little foot 
in the State had upset him. 

There were others, too. Junius Brutus Carter, who had begun his 
collegiate career as a florid and highly declamatory orator, had come 
up also from the country with a prodigious infatuation for the Byronic 
ideal of woman ; and Lucy had shocked him greatly by appearing to 
know something and to think a little, and indeed had gone so far in 
-those “salad days when she was green in judgment” as to engage a 
little in literary talk in his astonished presence. Attracted to her at 
first by that sweet womanly look in her fresh young face, he had 
quickly retreated when he found her like his idol Byron’s “pet 
aversions.” But much eloquent talk of Warner’s, and his brother 
Phil’s constant prating in favor of intellectual women, had gradually 
effected a change in the views of Junius Brutus, and he now began to 
pay as devoted attention to Lucy as he had formerly run horrified 
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away from her; and, as he really talked well for a young man, Lucy 
seemed to take great pleasure in his society. 

There was also a young planter of the neighborhood who managed 
to come into town to most of the festivities enjoyed by the young 
people, and who intended taking part in the Christmas Eve jollifica- 
tion expressly with the hope of winning Lucy’s consent to take charge 
of himself and his country establishment. She had known him from 
childhood and had a high regard for him, and it is certain that her 
parents would have cordially approved this match, if she could have 
found it in her heart to bestow her hand upon Richard Fortescue. 
But strong regard does not necessitate love, although it is a great help 
towards its birth. 

Well, night came at last, and with it came the revellers, trooping in 
pairs or singly or in large groups into the Professor’s house. There 
were only, however, about fifteen couples, and there was therefore 
abundance of room for them. ‘There was every variety of fantastic 
costume, Puss in Boots, Little Hunchback, Hogginarmo, White Cat, 
Yellow Dwarf, Miggs, Knave of Hearts, Bottom, Friar Tuck, Old 
King Cole, Polly Anthus, Headsman, Bluebeard, Nectabanus, Princess 
Papillette, Old Jane, Mrs. Partington, Merry Andrew, Bob O’Link, 
Master of the Revels, Lo the Poor Indian, Ignis Fatuus, and so on, 
all devoted to the genius of absurdities and inspired by Momus and 
Mischief. Color, cut and quantity of dress were diversified by all 
forms of extravagance ; and the babel of sounds was as uncouth and 
monstrous as the style and bearing of the motley assemblage. 

But I promised not to dwell too curiously on these matters of 
detail. Imagine then the general clatter, chattering and confusion ; 
the fun of first meeting, guesses and questionings and stout assevera- 
tions being bandied about promiscuously ; the coffee drinking and 
chocolate drinking at the worthy Professor’s; the temporary un- 
masking, with shouts of recognition and ejaculations of astonishment ; 
the compliments to the young ladies and the arrangements for going 
in pairs ; the mutual congratulations on the fine, keen, fresh air and 
the beautiful, early moonlight. Imagine all these doings indoors, 
and then the sallying forth of all the mummers and maskers ; the 
old shoe thrown after them from the door by Maum Sylvie “ for luck ;” 
the streaming of the torches through the noble avenue of ancient 
elms ; the sound of drum and fife and flute and fiddle, with the 
clashing of cymbals and the ringing of bells ; the strong, sustained 
growl of John Shafton’s deep bass voice, keeping time in a sort of 
hoarse thunder with Willie Daylesford’s falsetto singing a hunting- 
song; the simultaneous plunge of the torches into the great tank 
when the procession had reached that point. Imagine the trooping 
into the house of one friend after another ; the feigned voices, shrill, 
nasal, drawling, muttering, or using only whispers ; the innumerable 
guessings and questionings of each household, and the occasional 
discoveries, with now and then an awkward and involuntary self- 
revelation ; the confusion and the occasional exchanges of costume 
which bewildered and deceived even fellow-maskers ; the tasting of 
cake, wine, egg-nogg, toddy, truffles, or candy at each house ; the gay 


dancing; the “ Come, jolly landlord, fill your flowing bowl” which 
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burst from the lips of the College glee-club as the members separated 
from the ladies to dance in circle on the green; the comical speech 
made to the maskers by Dr. Winter, the great metaphysician ; the 
eloquent nonsense poured into the ears of the ladies by the gallants 
accompanying each respectively. It is easy for the reader to imagine 
all this, and a vast deal more, at Christmas time. But, passing lightly 
over these matters, I wish to record the courtships that took place. 
Proceeding from the Rushton house to Professor Kirschenwasser’s, 
Fortescue managed to get the privilege of escorting Lucy Daylesford, 
and, by adroitly getting the shawl she wore over her costume so 
entangled as to compel them to stop and arrange it into manageable 
folds, had contrived to fall a little in rear of the riotous party. His 
opportunity gained, he made a desperate effort to overcome that 
natural scare which seizes a man when he at last makes up his mind 
to propose, and began thus: 

“Miss Lucy, I have not seen you for some time —a great age, it 
seems tome. The truth is, I have been avoiding you; I have been 
afraid to meet you, because I knew this moment must come at last, 
and I feared my fate. I must know now, though, for I love you, I 
cannot tell you —” 

Here Lucy stopped him. He had talked so fast in his eagerness to 
get out what he had to say that she could not interrupt him before, 
though she had hastily drawn away the hand which he had seized. 
But she broke in now upon his very plain-spoken but earnest declara- 
tion. 

“No, Mr. Fortescue,” said she, “do not say any more. It pains 
me to hear you, knowing that I can say not a word to give you hope. 
I like you and esteem you very highly, indeed Ido. But I cannot 
love you, Mr. Fortescue ; and please try to forget this. Don’t think 
unkindly of me, but believe me it cannot be. Let us hurry on and 
join the rest.” 

“Ts this final?” said poor Fortescue mournfully ; “must I give up 
all hope? Perhaps I choose an unsuitable time. My constant 
devotion may yet win you. Do not forbid me to speak again.” 

“Indeed, indeed!” cried Lucy, “it would be wholly useless — 
useless for you and painful for us both. ‘Try to get over it, Mr. 
Fortescue. You soon will if you will only shut out vain hopes from 
your heart. You honor me very highly by this, Sir ; but there are 
many young ladies more worthy of your warm, true love than I am. 
I know that you will find consolation soon, if you only choose to seek 
it. But here we are at the house. Come, let us go in.” 

And so they entered, Lucy’s heart fluttering and troubled at this 
unforeseen little troubie, for she had certainly not expected it so soon, 
and poor Fortescue quite downcast and unhappy. On another young 
man’s coming up to ask Lucy’s hand for a quadrille then forming, he 
retired with a sad bow, and slipping through the throng, hurried away 
to the house of the kinsman with whom he was staying, and went to 
bed, to toss through the unhappy and sleepless hours which yet 
remained of the night. 

Not so painful an impression did the like mishap make upon 
Junius Brutus Carter. Just about the time Lucy was striving to 
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impart to Fortescue that kind of consolation which unfortunately 
never does console, the great debater was searching all through the 
drawing-room, the hall, the library, and the piazza for her. Poor 
Lucy, she was just congratulating herself, sorry about it as she was, 
that she was through with the immediate pressure of so disagreeable 
a thing as a refusal, when Junius Brutus espied her. She little 
dreamt that she was so soon to have a repetition of the same pathetic 
business. But Junius Brutus, madly bent as he was to rush upon his 
fate, was not to have the luxury of sorrow just when he was seeking it. 
Young Pullham, famous for his absurd scowl and frenzied hair, his High 
Church adorations and his passion for Keats and Shelley, was already 
leading the fair one up to his zs-d-vis, conversing volubly with a 
curious mixture of sanctimoniousness and vague effervescence about 
divine Nature. So Junius Brutus, consigning “ Mantilini,” as he had 
nicknamed him, to the nether gods with great internal vigor of 
utterance and much redundant strong Saxon, had to bide his time. 
At the conclusion of the dance he secured the lady by some very 
cavalier proceeding, and under some pretence or other managed to 
get her into the library. Here, seated on an ottoman by her side, 
she plunged into the abyss of a great easy-chair out of which it was 
not very easy for her to get up, he opened his battery of words, pro- 
jecting shelves helping to conceal them in their little corner from 
people passing to and fro. There was a purple glow in his language 
which makes it quite impossible for me to attempt a transcript of it. 
It is enough to say that he was decidedly eloquent after a certain 
fashion ; and, had Lucy even liked him much, there is no telling what 
effect such a flow of impassioned and highly-colored rhetoric might 
have had upon a heart yet untouched byanyone. As it was, however, 
Lucy “couldn’t bear him,” as she had often expressed herself to her 
dear friend Annie Fenton ; and so when she could get an opening at 
all for giving her views to the young gentleman, whose fervid address 
had no pause for a long time, and only gave her an opportunity when 
at last he stopped to catch breath, she said with something like an 
affectation of brusque simplicity : 

“If you had stopped but a moment, Mr. Carter, I might have 
spared you much of this harangue. I am of course aware of the 
honor you do me by your offer, but I must tell you at once that what 
you ask is impossible. I do not love you, and never will. I am sorry 
to pain you, but it is best that you should understand this at once.” 

Rose Summers, who came into the library at this moment, can alone 
tell you of the amazement depicted in the countenance of Junius 
Brutus at these words. Refused! He, Junius Brutus Carter, really 
refused !—and by a little lady not so very long out of pinafores! 
What an outrageous absurdity! What audacity in the little woman, 
or, for that matter, in azy woman! 

He actually gasped for breath one moment, and the next, with 
something of tremor in his voice, cried out : 

“Tt is evident you haven’t thought of this! You scarcely understand 
what you are doing, I imagine. Come, don’t make up your mind so 
hastily. Talk to your father and mother about it. You can’t mean 
what you say, I’m sure.” 
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At this point, what with amusement at the tone and the words them- 
selves, what with the effect produced upon her by the expression of 
Lucy’s face (for most of the party were unmasked by this time), in 
which amazement, indignation and a sense of the ludicrousness of the 
whole thing contended for the mastery, Rose Summers could not 
contain herself, but burst into a most musical but very hearty laugh, 
which made the bewildered lover turn in mingled wrath and consterna- 
tion to the quarter whence the laughter came. On seeing what 
witness there was of his misadventure, the self-complacent leader of 
debate, who had never shrunk from the most overwhelming odds in 
parliamentary battle, precipitately retired before these soft little women, 
the author and the witness of his woes. Who shall blame my little 
friends if they sat down on the téte-4-téte by the round table, convulsed 
with laughter, and utterly unable to feel the least sympathy with the 
sorrows or the outraged dignity of this unsuccessful lover? 

Meanwhile, how was Hennie faring? While her elder sister was 
passing through these uncomfortable experiences, Hennie, secure in 
the close companionship of Minnie Rushton, had for a long time 
quite unconsciously kept at bay several suitors. They thronged 
around her; they talked to her; they paid her compliments; they 
bantered each other ; they were merry and kind and perfectly devoted, 
and they made the hours pass very pleasantly for littlke Hennie, who 
did not in the least imagine that each of them was longing eagerly to 
get her apart from the rest and torment her tender little heart with 
fervent petitions, which certainly could not be granted to more than 
one, if to any one atall. Poor fellows, how terribly they were in one 
another’s way, and how pertinaciously inconsiderate pretty Minnie 
Rushton was in staying in the way of them all! 

At last, however, Minnie, pouncing upon some delicious French 
sugar-plums, and remaining enamored of that charming lotos-country 
to which she had innocently strayed, relieved them of her presence. 
Hennie had an equally strong passion for such sweets, but the jaunty 
little satchel, basket, pouch, or whatever it was she half-carried, half- 
wore, was full of this and other plunder ; and Tressyllyan by her side 
making ever so many satirical remarks, was all for a walk in the 
piazza, pleading that the rooms were getting close, and that a taste of 
the keen air outside would be beneficial. It was very cold, but Hennie 
was well wrapped, and the whole party had been imbibing artificial 
warmth plentifully enough not to mind the cold much. So out into 
the piazza they went ; and it was while walking there that Tressyliyan, 
dropping his light mocking tone, began to talk love to her. Hennie 
wanted to run away, but Tressyllyan would not let her, insisting on 
her hearing him out. 

‘My darling little Hennie,” he said, “you must hear me whether 
you will or no; and I must have you whether you will or no. I have 
set my heart on having you, and I love you infinitely too well to give 
you up to anybody. You have been all in all to me so long that I 
cannot do without you. In spite of all my gaiety and apparently 
free-hearted fun, I have been full of anxiety, loving you and longing 
for you ever since I first came to College. You must learn to love 
me, my precious hope, if you don’t think just now that you can give 
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yourself to me. I’m willing to wait, but I must have you in the end. 
For, you see, I love you ‘so! Tell me, Hennie, brightest, sweetest 
little woman in the world, you'll give my love a fair hearing in your 
heart, won’t you? You'll try to love me, won’t you?” 

And so the young fellow went on, pleading in simple but earnest 
style, so that he quite moved little Hennie’ s heart. 

“The little maiden hardly knew what to say. She had seen a great 
deal of Basil Tressyllyan, and she liked him very much. He had 
always been so bright and witty and full of fun in her presence, that 
she had really a hearty admiration for him and unbounded belief in 
his powers, besides relishing his genial talk in the highest degree. 
She had heard him spoken of with respect and hearty liking not ‘only 
by the young men who knew him best, Warner, Carter, and even her 
older admirer, Mr. Ashley, but by her father also, and the other 
Professors whom she had heard mention him. There was a great 
deal in his favor; and he had always been so good to her. She 
hesitated so long to say what she did say at last, that Tressyllyan had 
time to get through a great deal more pleading than I have set down 
here; and he grew more and more fervent the longer he talked. 
Hennie listened, and I suppose that encouraged him. Nor was the 
answer when it came at all discouraging. 

“Mr. Tressyllyan,” said she, “I can’t tell you what you want 
me to say, because — because I don’t think it is true—yet. But I 
promise you to think a great deal about it—and—and not to keep 
you long in suspense.” 

Tressyllyan was overjoyed, and was just pressing a grateful kiss on 
her pretty little hand, which she let him have for a moment, when 
they were aroused from their absorption in their own feelings by the 
sound of a merry outbreak of laughter. The silvery tinkle came 
from the library, and, peeping through the curtains that fell over the 
opening of one of the French windows, which, cold as it was, had 
been thrown up that there might be easy access to the piazza, they 
saw the discomfited Junius Brutus in the act of making his exit from 
the room, and those naughty girls, Lucy and Rose, on the téte-a-téte, 
with arms around each other’s neck, almost killing themselves with 
laughter. 

“Do go in,” said Hennie, “to Sister, and ask her if she wouldn’t 
like to go home now. I would go in myself—but— but, I don’t 
want to show my face.” 

Tressyllyan saw by the moonlight in which they stood that it had 
a charmingly sweet blush on it, and he was perfectly content. 

“‘T hate to leave you for a moment,” whispered he, “but would do 
anything in the world you‘asked me.” 

’Twas a pity he left her, for the instant he disappeared, Ashley 
came up from the other end of the piazza, saying: “I beg your 
pardon, Miss Hennie, but I have been an involuntary hearer of Mr. 
Tressyllyan’s courtship. I will of course keep his secret, and would 
not have mentioned, even to you, the fact that I had heard it, were it 
not that I distinctly heard you say that you could not give him the 
answer he wished, and my hope is also greatly strengthened by his 
abrupt disappearance. I know that when a lady is saddened by the 
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thought of having given another pain, is a bad time for a new suitor 
to present himself; but my longing —” 

“Stop, Mr. Ashley!” cried Hennie, thoroughly alarmed this time 
at the perplexing posture of affairs. “Stop, I beg, I entreat you! 
Don’t — oh, please don’t pain me with this! I like you so much. I 
think so much of you. I would not hurt your feelings for the world. 
But — but — but, Mr. Ashley, I am engaged.” 

“Towhom? But I beg your pardon; I have no right to ask that.” 

“Yes, you shal/ know. I do not mean to let you think me unkind, 
Mr. Ashley. I am just engaged — I am engaged to Mr. Tressyllyan.” 

She had suddenly found out she loved him ! 

At this moment Tressyllyan came out from the library with Lucy 
and Rose, and Hennie joined her sister. 

My unfortunate friend, Ashley, who would make a capital husband, 
and is not married yet, offered his arm to Miss Summers, and took 
her home. 

Except one tipsy young Sophomore who greatly enraged Lucy by 
making love to her, purely influenced thereto by his state of exaltation 
and his general admiration of ladies, these were all the courtships 
that happened that night within my knowledge. Young Louis Gully’s 
affair I was myself a witness of —at least of the latter part of it. I 
came up just as he was saying: 

“ You—you—won’t be hard on—a—fellow now, Miss Lucy, 
will you? Think of my parents —they love me like a book — and — 
and, you know, ’f you broke my heart they’d topple over like Eli and 
—hurt themselves. Pl-e-a-s-e listen, please listen to me, Miss Lucy. 
I love youso! I love your mother—I declare I do!” 

While he was pleading thus in piteous tones, with the assistance of 
Warner I extricated from his fingers a ribbon of Miss Lucy’s cape, or 
something of that kind, which he held fast, and tied him with his own 
handkerchief to a tree in the Campus, where we left him until his 
friends had time to take him away and put him to bed. 

Warner did not get the chance he wanted of courting Hennie that 
night, and shortly after Phil Carter, courting her, found out her 
engagement to Tressyllyan, and coming to Warner for consolation, 
put him on his guard and kept him from committing himself. But 
Phil, never quite sure which of the sisters it was he adored, soon 
after courted Lucy, and had the misfortune to be rejected by her too. 

Tressyllyan was the only man to whom that masquerading night 
brought unalloyed delight ; and to this day he shakes my hand all the 
more warmly because I made one of that party. 


R. MANNERS. 
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HAVE a little fencéd place 

To sit in through the April days, 
Where violets on the dewy beds 
Bend low their meek and reverent heads, 
And pinks are grouped where creepers run 
Like children playing in the sun, 
As though amid the twisted vine 
They sought the sweetest spots of shine. 


One morning while with easel here 

I sat down in my artist-chair, 

The golden sun upon the plinths 

Lit up the woven hyacinths, 

And two young girls in summer frocks 
Ran out beyond the hollyhocks, 

With feet like pearls upon the rocks. 


And then I thought, how strange it is 
That such a mighty world as this 

To millions should be little more 
Than trees that grow about their door, 
Upon which birds of passage light, 
To rest them for a single night! 


A peasant standing by his cot 
On the hereditary plot, 

Gazes around the distant slope 
In pride of unambitious hope: 
The space within that sedgy rim 
Is all the universe to him. 


Such is the body’s paltry sight 
Beside the mind’s celestial flight, 
Which spans the limits of the suns, 
And takes in every age at once. 


Now, oftentimes through ancient France 
I roam, a Templar of romance ; 

Or in the wilds of Brittany, 

I practise with its savagery 

The antique art of archery ; 

Or stooping, drink the winy light 

Of sweet Provencal homes at night. 











Mind. 


But oft I find no full release 

Save on the glorious soil of Greece; 
Where through Idalian groves I walk 
With Pericles, in genial talk 

Of that Milesian maid who came 

From fair Ionia, and whose name 

The Muses wreathed with living flame ; 
Till turning by some clear sweet brook 
That winds through many a reedy nook, 
I silent stand a moment by 

To see the frightened minnows fly 
From fiercest water-hawks, that spring 
Swift as the flash of feathered wing 
Along the shadowed limbs of pine 
Black in the pure waves crystalline: 
But while I look and muse on these, 
Where are thy thoughts, great Pericles ? 


And sometimes on my little dais 

I spend sweet twilights in this place, 
With the great dead whose thoughts alive 
Their very forms and mien revive: 
Italian Dante, whose dread frown 

Is nobler than a monarch’s crown ; 
Beside whom, but a niche below, 

Sits throwned the mighty Angelo, 

The Prince of Art, whose august name 
Nor age nor land may fitly claim, 

With Raffael and Da Vinci set 

First stars in his pure coronet ; 

And heroes come with martial sign 
From ranks of Guelph or Ghibelline, 
In geste of passion, as if life 

Were no just bound for noble strife. 


But sweeter forms and gentler eyes 
Come to me from the evening skies: 
John Keats, the bud of English art, 
Bearing the wound of envy’s dart: 
And Wordsworth, though but lately gone, 
The sire of greater Tennyson ; 

And Shelley, whose wild music breaks 
Wherever love devotion wakes, 

Like zephyrs o’er the Northern lakes, 
Or wounded swans that singing fly 
Unseen amid the Southern sky. 


Such as have felt these friendships, such 
As know great Nature’s genial touch, 
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Though poor, unfriended, outcast, blind, 
May boast the sovereignty of mind. 


P, J. MALONE. 





NOTES ON E. A. POLLARD’S “LOST CAUSE.” 
II. 
BOMBARDMENT OF VICKSBURG. 


“On the fall of New Orleans, Gen. Lovell had ordered a detail of his force to 
garrison the place [Vicksburg] and construct works for its defence.”—#. 324. 


S already explained, the first works constructed at this point 

were ordered by me and put up by Capt. D. B. Harris, of the 
Engineers. The guns and garrison came at first from Fort Pillow, 
after its evacuation on or about the 1st of June, 1862. 


‘Commodore Lynch, having improvised a ship-yard near Yazoo City, had been 
hard at work, night and day, fitting out a ram, called the Aransas.” —f. 325. 


This ram was commenced at Memphis, and was about half finished 
when the evacuation of that city took place. The Arkansas was 
then sent up the Yazoo river by my order, finished as a ram and 
plated with iron by Capt. Brown of the navy, a most gallant and 
worthy officer, who commanded it when it passed the enemy’s fleet on 
its way to Vicksburg. 


“‘No sooner had President Davis heard of this step [that Gen. Beauregard had 
temporarily turned over the command to Gen. Bragg] than he telegraphed Gen. 
Bragg to assume permanent command —taking the opportunity to inflict upon Gen* 
Beauregard a mark of his displeasure, and in fact to encourage the curious report 
in Richmond that he had become insane and was no longer fitted. for a command.” 
—p. 328. 

The Administration had become hostile about this time to Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston and myself, without any known cause to us, and 
it seized this opportunity to deprive me of my command, without 
passing the order through me or even furnishing me with a copy of 
the same. 


DEFENCE OF CHARLESTON. 


“The defences at Charleston had been materially strengthened by Gen. Beaure- 
gard, who had been assigned to the coast service ; and it was thought scarcely pos- 
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sible that any floating thing could breast unharmed the concentrated storm of heavy 
metal from the guns of Sumter, Moultrie, and Battery Bee, the three principal 
works in the throat of the harbor.”—#. 368. 


The reverse was the case in my opinion and that of my subordinate 
commanders. We had great doubts as to the impending result, and I 
was always of the uxgualified opinion that, if the enemy’s iron-clad 
fleet made a might attack against Fort Sumter by coming within suffi- 
ciently close range to see the fort, which was a large and elevated 
object, and yet not be seen from the fort, the latter would certainly be 
silenced or destroyed in the course of a few nights without serious 
injury to the monitors, and the channel to Charleston and the harbor 
would have been opened to them after having removed the torpedoes 
placed at their entrance. 


‘** No sound came from the batteries ” [as the enemy’s iron-clads passed them].— 
p- 368. 

This is a mistake. When the enemy came within two or three 
miles of Fort Sumter, the latter was decorated with all its flags, the 
guns were all manned, and the band mounting on the ramparts played 
our national airs. 


‘‘ The Confederates, with but two death casualties, had driven off an iron-clad 
fleet, obtained a complete triumph, and destroyed the prestige of the description of 
vessel named after the A/onitor, the first of its class.”—/, 369. 


Two of the principal causes of our success on that occasion, exclu- 
sive of the gallantry and discipline of our troops, were that on arriv- 
ing at Charleston in September, 1862, I had had rifled and banded 
(in spite of all the objections raised by the Ordnance Department) as 
many of the heaviest guns as I could, and I had had attached to 
them an ingenious traversing arrangement, devised by one of our 
young officers, to keep guns aimed at movable objects and fire as ac- 
curately as though those objects were stationary.* 

The second cause was that a short time before the battle of the 7th 
of April I had ordered that one-third of our available ammunition 
should be expended in practising on movable targets, made somewhat 
in the shape of a monitor, and allowed to float out of the harbor 
with the strongest ebb-tides ; the result was that when the battle took 
place the officers and men were at their posts, knowing exactly what to 
do and how to do it. 


“Gen. Beauregard appears to have had nu idea of what was going on there 
{on Folly Island] ; he never made a reconnoissance of the enemy’s outposts on the 
island ; and he was bitterly accused in the Richmond Sentine/, the organ of Presi- 
dent Davis’s Administration, for a want of vigilance which had permitted the enemy, 
unknown to him, to construct a base of operations actually within speaking dis- 
tance of his pickets.”—/. 430. 


I permitted nothing of the kind, and was perfectly aware of what the 
enemy intended to do, but I could not prevent them for the want of 
means. I had several weeks before earnestly remonstrated with the 
War Department at Richmond (see my “ Report of the Operations on 





* Several years before the war I had proposed a similar arrangement to the United States Ord- 
nance Department, who had rejected it “‘as not necessary.” 
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Morris Island,” published in the Baltimore SOUTHERN MaGaZINE, 
Vol. 1. No. 5, and Vol. 11. No. 1) against sending a large portion of my 
troops to the relief of Vicksburg when Charleston itself was seriously 
threatened with an immediate attack, and I Anew that I had not a 
sufficient number of troops for a successful defence of that city. It 
is not at all surprising that the w/fra partisans of the Administration 
should have endeavored to cast blame on one whom they took special 
care and pleasure to criticise and denounce ; but it is astonishing 
that an author who attempts to write the history of a great national 
struggle should join, without proper inquiry, in the outcry against a 
General who was using his best endeavors to command success, 
although apparently against irresistible odds. 

Being an engineer by profession and acquainted with General Gill- 
more, I felt confident, as soon as he assumed command of the forces 
operating against Charleston, that he would turn his attention to 
attacking Fort Sumter, as he had done Fort Pulaski (at the entrance 
of Savannah river) the year before, instead of employing his means 
to the taking of Charleston, which could and should have been done 
at that time by the way of the Stono River and James Island. I 
often remarked to my general officers at that period that the latter 
island was the door to Charleston, whereas Morris Island was only 
the window to it; and it was fortunate indeed for that city and the 
Confederacy that Gen. Gillmore preferred attempting to enter through 
the window instead of the door. 


“It is true that the enemy threw up earthworks and mounted heavy guns on 
Folly Island under a screen of thick undergrowth ; but it is certainly to the last 
degree surprising that he should have succeeded in secretly placing in battery forty- 
seven pieces of artillery, so near to the Confederate lines that a loud word might 
have revealed the work; and exposed moreover to a flank and reverse view from 
their tall observatories on James Island.”—/. 430. 


This is not at all surprising to any military man of any experience. 
The pieces of artillery referred to were only field-pieces, which are 
usually put in position in a few minutes ; on this occasion the enemy 
had merely levelled during the night the crest of a few sand-hills on 
Folly Island, screened by some trees and undergrowth which were 
cut down just before the attack.* The author could easily have been 
better informed on the subject. 


“‘ The [enemy’s] men went over the outer works with extraordinary courage, and 
were advancing to the crest of the parapet, when it was discovered that the regi- 
ments which were to support them had staggered back and lost their distance.” — 
Pp. 431. 

For the simple reason that I had given special orders to the officer 
in command at Fort Sumter that, in the event of an attack on Battery 
Wagner, he should concentrate the fire of all his available guns over 
Fort Wagner on the advancing columns of the enemy on Morris 
Island, which effectually prevented the enemy’s reserves from 
supporting the attack. 


“ The attack was undoubted! y a surprise to him [Gen. Beauregard], as he had 
persisted in the belief that the demonstration on Charleston would be made by the 





*See my report of the defence of Motris Island, already referred to. 
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old route — James Island—and accordingly had almost stripped Morris Island of 
his artillerymen and infantry to meet the advance of Terry.”—/. 431- 


This assertion is gratuitous. There were ¢hree lines of approach 
to Charleston, James Island, Morris Island, and Sullivan’s Island, 
and as already remarked, a large portion of my troops having been 
removed (notwithstanding my protest) to reinforce Gen. Pemberton in 
Mississippi, I was left without a sufficient number of troops to defend 
Charleston. I made under the circumstances the best disposition that 
I could to guard those three lines of approach ; James Island being 
the weakest, longest, and most important of the three, received 
necessarily the largest number of troops, which was not, however, 
more than about one-fourth of the number that should have been 
placed there for its defence ; the other two lines had nearly the same 
proportion for their defence.* 


“It was impossible to defend forever a small island cut off from communication 
by an enormous fleet.”— 2. 432. 


It was indeed a great relief to me when I ascertained Jositively 
that the main attack of the enemy was on Morris Island instead of 
James Island ; for had he selected the latter point of attack, Charles- 
ton could not have been held longer than one or two weeks, whereas 
by the other it offered the chances of being protracted into a long 
and tedious siege. 


“The loss of the enemy was severe — 1550 killed and wounded according to his 
own statement, which must have been below the truth, as the Confederates buried 
600 of his dead left on the field.”--/. 433. 


The usual proportion of killed and wounded in battle is generally 
as one to about four, so that the loss of the enemy on that occasion 
must have been about 3000. 


“Tt was found that Fort Wagner did not interfere with the engineer corps at 
work.” — 7%. 433- 

Fort Wagner did not interfere with the erection of the enemy’s 
batteries for a very simple reason — that it had no guns of sufficient 
calibre and range to reach them. 


“A battery for one 8-inch Parrott rifled (300 pdr.) "—f. 434. 


This is an error. It was a 7-inch rifle gun, throwing a shell of 
about roo pounds ; the 8-inch shell weighs less than 200 pounds. 


‘* Charleston, four miles and a half away, little dreamed that the ‘ Swamp Angel,’ 
as this new agent of destruction was called, was looking into her streets.” — 2. 434. 


The construction of that battery could be seen distinctly, and was 
fired upon repeatedly by the Confederate batteries which could reach 
it, but the range being too great its construction could not be pre- 
vented. 


“The battering down of the upper walls [of Fort Sumter] had rendered the 





*See my report of the defence of Morris Island already referred to. 
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casemated base impregnable, and the immense volume of stone and débris which 
protected it was not at all affected by the enemy’s artillery.”—/. 436. 


Fort Sumter was intended for three tiers of guns, two in casemates 
and the upper one in “ barbette”; but at that time it had guns only 
in the lower tier of casemates and in the tier of barbettes. When 
the attack from Morris Island was about to commence, the guns of 
the lower tier of casemates facing or exposed to a fire from that 
island were removed to new batteries in the harbor, and those case- 
mates were solidly packed by my orders with wet cotton bales, wet 
sand-bags, and wet sand, so as to form a solid mass of about 25 feet 
in thickness to resist the shots of the enemy. Sand-bags were also 
piled up against the face of the scarp-wall, as the upper tier of case- 
mates and the barbette walls were demolished by the enemy’s shots 
and shells, their débris adding still more to the thickness of the lower 
tier of casemates. The general débris of the fort was used in con- 
structing traverses and covered ways inside of the fort for the pro- 
tection of the garrison. A few months after the firing against Fort 
Sumter had commenced all its guns had been dismounted, and some 
more or less severely injured, except one 24-pounder which was used 
during the whole siege in firing the morning and evening gun. About 
one year after the commencement of the siege, six of the heaviest 
guns were remounted in the lower tier of casemates facing the 
entrance into the harbor; the other guns of the fort which had not 
been injured, had been removed as soon as dismounted by the enemy’s 
fire, to the new batteries constructed to defend the harbor in place 
of Fort Sumter. 


“Two batteries were constructed with bandages.”— . 436. 


This word should be “ blindages.” 


“‘The enemy now possessed themselves of Cumming’s Point, from which they 
could plainly see Charleston at a distance of four miles.”— Z. 437. 


My principal object in holding Morris Island so long and tena- 
ciously, was to enable me to complete and arm our interior line of 
defences, which could not be finished sooner for the want of labor 
and guns ; being completed about the first of September, and batteries 
Wagner and Gregg being no longer tenable, I determined to remove 
their garrisons, of about goo men in all, to our interior line of batteries. 
I accordingly made all the necessary arrangements to evacuate Morris 
Island at a moment’s notice. During the morning of the 6th, a 
signal dispatch of Gen. Gillmore to Admiral Dahlgren was read ‘by 
the signal officer at Fort Sumter.* It stated that Battery Wagner 
was to be attacked on the morning of the 7th, and that the fleet was 
expected to co-operate. This dispatch was at once transmitted to 
me in Charleston, and I gave orders to evacuate Morris Island that 
night, in accordance with my written instructions given several days 
before. Although it was a very difficult and dangerous movement, it 
was » performed with great secresy and success. 





*I had ansen a short while before (after much trouble) in getting possession of the key to 
the signals which passed by day and _ by night between the land and naval commanders, so that 
I felt confident of being able to to anticipate all their designs. 
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“Preparations had been made for the event.”—/. 438. 


Supposing that an attack on Fort Sumter would necessarily be 
made immediately after the evacuation of Morris Island, I had given 
all the necessary orders and instructions for such an event, and 
immediately after the receipt of Admiral Dahlgren’s demand for the 
surrender of Fort Sumter, I telegraphed to Fort Sumter and all the 
batteries dearing upon it to be constantly on the alert in expectation 
of an attack, which took place that night. 


DEFENCE OF PETERSBURG. 


“The enemy’s third attack was repulsed at all parts of the line; and again 
assuming the offensive, the Confederates made an attack on Burnside’s line of 
advanced rifle-pits, drove the enemy back upon his supports, and remained in 
possession until daylight, when they retired to their own works.”— . 529. 


It is remarkable that in this defence of Petersburg (which required 
a garrison of 25,000 men) by about 11,000 Confederate troops (in- 
cluding militia), during two and a half days against at first ¢wo and 
then four corps of the enemy, each corps numbering about 20,000 
men, the author does not mention once the name of the officer who 
commanded the Confederates. When the attack with one corps first 
commenced, Gen. H. A. Wise, who commanded in the city, had only 
about 2200 men of all arms. 

Several days previous to that attack, a large portion of my said 
forces (over one-third) had been sent to reinforce Gen. Lee at or 
about Cold Harbor; when they were recalled for the defence of 
Petersburg they could not be returned; I had therefore to elect 
between losing the Bermuda Hundred lines and Petersburg. But 
the latter being then the key to Richmond, I did not hesitate to 
abandon the former to concentrate my few troops for the defence of 
the most important of the two positions. I sent, however, a telegram 
to the War Department and to Gen. Lee, urging the immediate re- 
occupation of the Bermuda lines, and stating the necessity of re- 
inforcing me at once at Petersburg. But on the morning of the 17th 
of June, not receiving the reinforcements called for, I was about to 
commence retiring towards Richmond, when I received a message 
from Gen. Lee informing me that he was advancing to my support. 
Shortly afterwards (about noon) the reinforcements commenced 
arriving from Drury’s Bluff, which enabled me to continue the defence 
of Petersburg until the larger portion of General Lee’s army had 
taken up its positions to assist in checking the further progress of the 
enemy. 


‘The Confederates were rapidly bringing up their artillery on the right and left 
of the crater to destroy the enemy before he could extricate himself from the 
disgracefu! coil.”—. 537. 


Ample preparations, as the sequel proved, had been made by me as 
an engineer, assisted by that gallant and meritorious engineer officer, 
Col. D. B. Harris, of Virginia, to meet this event which had been 
spoken of for weeks before by the enemy’s newspapers, deserters, and 
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prisoners. It was not known exactly at what point the mine would 
be exploded, but it was readily supposed it would be on the front 
guarded by my troops; and as there were but three salients on that 
line offering any advantages for mining purposes, we had commenced 
counter-mining at two of the principal ones to defeat the object of the 
enemy. I had erected, moreover, batteries of 12-pounder Napoleons 
and 8 and 1o-inch mortars on elevations in rear of my front to com- 
mand the approaches to those points, and I had given all the neces- 
sary orders to prevent a panic, confusion, or delay in the event of a 
mine being exploded under any one of the salients referred to. I 
had also constructed gorge dines in rear of them, for the troops to 
retire into if necessary. 

At a little before 5 o’clock a. M. on the 30th of July, 1864, the ex- 
plosion occurred under Gen. Elliot’s salient( Gen. Elliot was the 
officer who had defended Fort Sumter so gallantly), and his troops 
were somewhat disorganised at first. In endeavoring to rally them he 
mounted on the parapet of his defensive lines, but being entirely 
exposed he was soon desperately wounded, and had to be carried off 
the field ; this misfortune gave time to the enemy’s columns to take 
possession of the salient and of a small part of his lines. Order in 
the Confederate ranks having been restored, however, a destructive 
fire from their infantry and our batteries checked any further progress 
of the enemy, until the division on the extreme right of the lines 
under Gen. Mahone, who had been ordered by Gen. Lee to hold 
himself in readiness to move at a moment’s notice in such an 
emergency, came up to drive them out of the Confederate works. It 
was successfully done by one o’clock in the afternoon, after a severe 
and gallant struggle of several hours. The Federal losses in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners amounted to about 6000 men, while the 
Confederate loss was about 2000. 


“The task was one of magnitude far beyond his [Gen. Grant’s] original com- 
prehension.” — Z. 538. 

The great mistake committed by Gen. Grant at Petersburg was, 
after his first assaults had failed, not to have attacked by regular 
approaches the strategic points of the defensive lines of that city ; he 
would have gotten possession of them successfully and taken the rest 
of the lines in reverse, compelling the Confederates to abandon 
Petersburg and cross to the north side of the Appomattox. 

But what Gen. Lee and myself feared most was that Gen. Grant 
should continue to vofate around Richmond on the south side of the 
James and Appomattox, as he had done on the north side of the 
former river. It is evident that, with our inferiority of numbers at 
that time (50,000 against 150,000) and paucity of resources, we could 
not have checked him by placing ourselves in his front without un- 
covering Petersburg and Richmond, which required very strong 
garrisons (more than we could safely spare) to be abandoned to 
themselves even fora moment. For the same reason we could not 
have threatened his line of communication with City Point or the 
lower James river, where he could have re-established his base at 
any point most suitable to him. Indeed, having command of the sea, 
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he could have selected as a new base any good port on the coast from 
Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort, N. C. Napoleon has justly said that 
“when two armies are in the field, and one has only a single point of 
retreat, while the other has several, the advantage is all on the side 
of the last. It is in such instances that a commander should be bold 
to strike heavy blows and manceuvre on his enemy’s flanks. Victory 
is in his hands.” 

By that movement of rotation, Grant would have effectually de- 
stroyed the Weldon and the Danville railroads, the only two lines 
which continued to furnish Richmond and the army with scanty 
supplies of provisions and ammunition from Wilmington and the nearly 
exhausted States of South Carolina and Georgia. We were living 
then as it were from hand to mouth, and any serious interruption to 
those lines of supply would have compelled an immediate evacuation 
of Virginia by the Confederate Government and army, for North 
Carolina and South Carolina, or for Tennessee and Kentucky, where 
a new “theatre of war” might have been established. But Gen. 
Grant preferred “to hammer away all the year on that line” (against 
the fortifications of Petersburg) like an infuriated bull which, losing 
sight of his tormentors, rushes madly at the red flag which is flaunted 
in his eyes. As Gen. Bosquet said of the gallant charge at Balaclava, 
“ Cela est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre” —“ That is magnificent, 
but it is not according to the art of war.” 


Hoop’s MARCH INTO TENNESSEE. 


“* The Confederate troops, badly clothed and shod, were put at the disadvantage 
of marching northward, while the enemy sought the genial clime of a Southern 
latitude.” —/. 584. 


The author does not seem to have a just appreciation of Gen. 
Hood’s plan of campaign. Although it might have been better for 
him to have remained in front of Sherman, to defend every foot of 
his advance into Georgia, still* if he had carried out his original 
plan as boldly as it had been conceived, he would have gradually 
forced Sherman to retrograde across the Tennessee river from 
Dalton, to which point he had compelled him to move for the pro- 
tection of his railroad communications with Chattanooga and Nashville, 
where were located his grand depdts of provisions, ammunition, and 
other materials of war. 

When Gen. Hood reached Gadsden, his purpose was to cross the 
Tennessee river at Gunter’s Landing, thence march on to Nashville, 
destroying meanwhile all the railroad bridges from Chattanooga to 
Nashville, which would have left Gen. Sherman with an insufficient 
supply of provisions and ammunition in the first-named town ; he 
would thus have been unable to start from Atlanta to cross Georgia, 
and would have been obliged to march at once to the relief of 
Nashville ; otherwise he ran the risk of having the large supplies of 
all kinds there collected either destroyed or carried off to Gen. Lee 
in Virginia, with whom Gen. Hood could have formed a jeaction at 
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Petersburg sooner than Gen. Sherman could have reinforced Gen. 
Grant, who says in one of his reports that it would have taken about 
three months to transport Gen, Sherman’s army by sea from Savannah 
to Petersburg. It took him five months (from the middle of Novem- 
ber 1864 to the middle of April 1865) to march from Atlanta, 
Georgia, to Raleigh, North Carolina, a distance of about 650 miles, 
or at the rate of four and one-third miles per day; but deducting 
the time he spent in Savannah re-supplying his army, he marched at 
the rate of only about six miles per day ; whereas Gen. Hood could 
have crossed the Tennessee river at Gunter’s Landing on or about 
the 22d of October, and have been in possession of Nashville in the 
beginning of November, and he could have joined Gen. Lee by the 
middle of January at latest, which would have enabled the latter to 
capture or destroy Grant’s army before it could have becn reinforced. 
The road to Washington would then have been open, while that 
city had but a small garrison for its defence. 

But on Gen. Hood’s march from Gadsden to Gunter’s —_— 
only a few miles apart, he changed his whole plan of operations ; he 
suddenly determined to cross the Tennessee river at or about Decatur, 
about forty miles to the westward ; and when he reached that point, 
which was well fortified and garrisoned by the enemy, he concluded 
to cross at Tuscumbia, about forty miles still further to the westward. 
When he reached there, however, the rainy season had set in, the 
roads in the Tennessee Valley were almost impassable, and he had 
to wait about one month for supplies of shoes, clothing, and pro- 
visions, giving time meanwhile to Gen. Thomas in Tennessee to con- 
centrate a larger force than Gen. Hood’s for the defence of Nashville 
and Middle Tennessee. Thus he lost all the advantages of his flank 
movement from Jonesborough, Georgia, which was, however, ferfectly 
correct in principle. 


“The Federal gunboats in the stream were actually kept at bay by batteries of 
32-pounders,”—/. 588. 

This is an error. The Federal gunboats were kept at bay by field- 
pieces, that is, by 12-pounder Napoleons and 1o-pounder rifle-guns. 
The remnant of Hood’s forces crossed the Tennessee river on the 
pontoon train which accompanied his army. 


G. T. BEAUREGARD. 

















NATURE-METAPHORS. 


ETAPHORS come of love rather than of thought. They 

arise in the heart as vapors ; they gather themselves together 
in the brain as shapes ; they then emerge, from lip, from pen, from 
brush, from chisel, from violin, as full works, as creations, as Art. 

Love —a term here used to signify the general underlying principle 
of all emotion, the 7d dzoxeiuevoy of all passion — originates meta- 
phors by reason of its essential duality. Like Novalis’ “ Pupil,” love 
“can see nothing alone.” It exists upon a necessary hypothesis of 
two parties, one loving and one beloved. As between these two 
parties, the overwhelming desire of love is always union. Marriage, 
indeed, is a large term. For all loves, human, divine, friendly, social, 
political, ethnical ; and certain other loves for which we have yet no 
name, since man has but recently come into the full possession and 
exercise of them: all these primarily and immediately demand some 
sort of union, some sort of marriage, between the two parties. 

It is the last-named kind of these loves—the kind for which we 
have yet no name —that specially concerns us in this writing, for the 
unions or marriages produced by this kind of love are what I have 
called nature-metaphors. 

I speak of the love of man for physical nature, and of that strange 
and manifold transfusing of human nature into physical nature which 
has developed the most interesting phasis of modern culture and 
which constitutes the most striking characteristic of modern art. 

In acertain sense — which will appear in what follows — this hu- 
manigation of physical nature is not only a striking but also a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of modern as opposed to ancient art. To 
transfer actions, thoughts, and feelings to natural objects and phe- 
nomena; to represent these as existing and occurring, if not con- 
sciously, at least by the will and pleasure of inhabiting divinities ; 
nay, to completely transform these so that they were recognised and 
alluded to as beings, loving, fighting, working, planning: it is true 
that even in the ancient times this was a quite common procedure of 
that old instinct in man which draws him into blind love and rever- 
ence for the sun-risings, the star-gatherings, the seas, the storms, the 
trees, the mountains ; and these old metaphors of the first poets re- 
appear to us sometimes in the strangest guises. We find them 
becoming, after the lapse of years, fair religions which govern the 
hearts and control the souls of great peoples for long ages. Recent 
comparative philology, examining the mythologies of Greece, of 
Persia, of Egypt, of India, of Scandinavia, assures us with much 
show of truth that these systems which once, while in their primary 
purity, commanded the loving respect of men, derive their origin in 
great measure from stocks of metaphorical names applied by the old 
poets to natural objects and occurrences, especially to the sun and his 
doings. 
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But nature-metaphors, after having in the ancient days played so 
important a part— of giving a faith to the otherwise untutored and 
uncontrollable soul of the young world — continue in far other fashion 
to exert their fine influences upon men in these later days. Yet even 
now the nature-metaphor finds among us a recognition which, though 
universal and unequivocal, is still inexplicit and undefined to such a 
degree that by a large class of very intelligent critics the reproach of 
metaphor-mongering has been cast upon poets whose hold on the 
popular heart is impregnable. Nor is this all. Of the many people 
whose lives are daily refreshed by those good streams of subjective and 
domestic poetry which flow so freely of late days, few enjoy the pure 
and serene delight of metaphors without feeling a certain sense of 
shame in deriving pleasure from what is explicitly regarded as not the 
highest in art, or without endeavoring to find underneath the mere 
beauty some didactic truth or wholesome aphorism to chaperone 
their young delight, to protect it from light company, and to shed 
dignity upon it. These persons cannot free themselves from the 
haunting recollection that the ascendant criticism of the day regards 
nature-metaphors rather in the light of “fancies,” and calls vocifer- 
ously for something solid to underlie all beautiful expressions of that 
sort. 

This inconsistency between our instinctive taste —which undoubt- 
edly loves nature-metaphors — and our critical education — which un- 
doubtedly is a little afraid of them — leads one to goebehind it, and 
to inquire what after all zs precisely the nature-metaphor, how does 
it as a poetic form consist with the modern modus of thought, and 
what is its importance to the interests of modern culture. 

It has been before remarked that the metaphor is always a union 
of two objects. The nature-metaphor is a union of human nature 
with physical nature. Clay informed with a soul, this is a type of 
the nature-metaphor. Man himself precisely answers these condi- 
tions. Man is clay informed with a soul. It is therefore only a 
seeming stretch of language to say that man is the first metaphor. 
In this union of the physical and the spiritual, such as man hiinself 
presents, there is a most taking sweetness, since the parties to it are 
the two most widely differing forms in the universe. Matter is in 
itself dead. Traditions prove it to have been so regarded by all 
nations in all times. Even the heathen find themselves under the 
necessity of inventing deities to preside over all its movements, over 
the thunder, over the growing of the grass, over the moving of the 
winds and seas, over the flowing of the rivers. In all the mythologies 
these things go on by virtue of divinities within, never by virtue of 
themselves. 

Spirit, on the other hand, lives, and by some name or another is re- 
cognised everywhere and at all times as the converse of matter in this 
respect. 

When, therefore, these two come together and a beautiful One is 
formed ; when, that is, a nature-metaphor is made, in which soul gives 
life to matter and matter gives Antzan solidity to soul, each comple- 
menting the other’s significance, each meaning the other in such will- 
o’-wisp transfigurations as the mind cannot easily analyse — one must 
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confess that here is something more ‘than a mere “ frothy fancy,” 
however light may be the apparent aeight of the ideas employed. 
One must see that each metaphor of this kind is noble by divine 
lineage, since God has decreed the correlative intersignificance of 
man and man’s earth: noble by long pedigree, since the youngest 
nations of known time found their delight and their faith in the 
wildest of metaphors, and since all the highest love-songs, the Song 
of Solomon, the Gita-Govinda, the Zneid, all, down to our most loving 
poetry of to-day, are burdened with metaphoric sweetness ; and 
lastly, noble by virtue of innate greatness and goodness and captiva- 
ting loveliness, for all men respond to metaphor, all hearts open to 
give it place, and all souls in their inmost confessions acknowledge its 
power. One must believe that the poet who has uttered a beautiful 
metaphor is conscious of having beautifully re-created himself zn fetto. 
Fair Protean Nature, fair Protean Soul, I have married you again, I 
have given you another honeymoon !— must be the happy cry of the 
artist. 

Essentially, then, the first of the questions proposed is now an- 
swered. Our nature-metaphor is a beautiful eternal bridal of spirit 
and matter, in which the immortality of the former gains the form of 
the latter, and the form of the latter gains the immortality of the 
former ; each being transfused with the other like the souls of true 
man and wife, and both having given without losing and acquired 
without taking away. 

How, then, does this so intrinsically noble form of expression con- 
sist with the modern mode of thought? And what, first, zs the 
modern mode of thought? 

This last question cannot be better answered than by observing 
the difference between the genius of modern language and the genius 
of ancient language ; for these physical forms of thought exhibit a 
very rigid parallelism with, and indeed mould themselves by, thought 
itself. To illustrate more moderate differences by an extreme one, 
let us compare, in only a few prominent particulars, the English 
tongue with the Greek. 

One notices at first view that the English performs the work — or 
more than the work —of the Greek with far less cumbersome ma- 
chinery. In the Greek, for instance, one finds, as regards the nouns, 
three methods of declension, each with its five forms of inflection, 
terminating differently in singular, dual, and plural numbers. Three 
of these forms, the genitive, dative, and accusative, sustain compli- 
cated relations to the verbs and the prepositions. The adjectives, 
in all their degrees, which are themselves of complex form, have also 
their quintuple inflections, which again vary among themselves accord- 
ing to the gender. Still more cumbrous complexities present them- 
selves in the numerous tense-forms, voice-forms and mood-forms of 
the verbs. 

Opposed to this, one finds in English nouns but a single inflection ; 
while English prepositions and verbs are as precise and as plastic as 
Greek prepositions and verbs aided by manifold changes of termina- 
tion. 

So to the Greek adjective, varied by five cases differing as the 
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adjective is masculine, feminine, or neuter, differing further as the 
adjective is singular, dual, or plural, and still further as positive, 
comparative, or superlative, the English adjective opposes its form 
uninflected as to case, unchanged for gender or number, and varying 
mostly by simple laws only for degrees of comparison. 

In the same way one finds that the English verb (excluding 
irregular verbs common to both languages) with a few simple changes 
of form expresses, by the not complex machinery of the auxiliary 
verbs, all the shades of meaning possible to the Greek verb. 

No less is the prosodial machinery of the Greek language embar- 
rassed by intricacies which do not appear in the English. One can 
scarcely imagine a circumstance, aside from fundamental structural 
harshness, more unfavorable to melody of poetic expression than 
those very rules of rigid “quantity” which have been supposed by 
modern insane Grecians to conduce to music. An English poem 
written in the metre, or rather the metres, of the Prometheus Bound, 
would be far less rhythmical and far less melodious than many pages 
selected at random from the prose-writings of English authors who 
could be named. 

When to all these complexities of the Greek tongue one adds the 
varying position and number of the accents, and the changes in the 
sound of the same word produced by the occurrence of Jong or short 
vowels in the oblique cases, together with the lawless superposition 
of the accent in the nominative case, one cannot fail to conclude 
that the English has in a wonderful degree at once simplified the 
machinery and extended the possible range of language as a working 
instrument in prose and as a singing instrument in poetry. 

Now these characteristic differences between the English and Greek 
languages will be found to be at bottom the characteristic differences 
also between modern and ancient thought. The change from ancient 
to modern modes of thought and language is quite parallel with and 
is well illustrated by that which has occurred in military tactics and 
organizations. The heavy infantry of only a few years ago, with its 
straight lines, its angular movements, and its prescribed slow gait, is 
gone: in its place we have the light-armed troops who move either in 
right lines, curved lines, or oblique lines; who walk, trot, run, kneel, 
lie down, who load and fire at will or command, who separate at five 
paces and rally by fours or by regiment, as occasion requires. 

Ancient thought was strong: modern thought has retained this 
strength and added to it a wonderful agility. Ancient thought was a 
huge Genie: modern thought is a Genie or a lightsome Ariel at will. 

These then being the peculiarities of modern thought, how does 
the nature-metaphor fulfil the requirements of this modern intellectual 
modus, which is so simple and so wide-spanning, so domestic and so 
daring? 

Truly, the two seem made for each other. The metaphor by its 
very constitution demands of the artist the utmost simplicity of con- 
struction, and rewards the artist with the widest range of application 
and significance. For instance, the most meagre description of 
Napoleon and Washington will have instantly acquired, so far as the 
poetic impression upon the mind of the reader is concerned, a force 
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and a beauty unattainable by any amount of detail, when the writer 
finishes it with: “ Napoleon was lightning, Washington was sunlight.” 
Here in a simple sextiole of words are bound up the most prominent 
characteristics of the men, to be unfolded at the reader’s leisure. 
But now the idea of lightning, though so conjoined with the name of 
the great soldier, is by no means limited to this association ; for in 
the next moment the poet may sing, without fear of confusion, of the 
lightning in a lady’s eye, and so on to eternity. 

True, however, as is this consonance of the nature-metaphor with 
modern intellectual processes, this truth is yet not the gravest one in 
this connection, and does not lie at the root of the matter. For— 
if one did not fear to write too much about love lest one (alas, the 
times !) be suspected of lightness—the question might have been 
asked, how does the nature-metaphor suit the tendency of modern 
Zove, rather than of modern thought? This indeed would have been 
the appropriate inquiry ; for wherever society locates its love (that is, 
its want, its desire), there she sends intellect to work in its service ; 
and if one wish to discover whither the thought of a time is flying, 
one must discover first whither the love (or want, or desire) of the 
time has flown. 

Now, nothing strikes the thoughtful observer of modern literature 
more quickly or more forcibly than the great yearning therein dis- 
played for intimate companionship with nature. And this yearning, 
mark, justifies itself upon far other authority than that which one 
finds in (for example) the Greek nature-seeking. Granted the in- 
stinctive reverence for nature common to both parties: the Greek 
believed the stream to be inhabited by a nymph, and the stream was 
wonderful to him because of this nymph; but the modern man 
believes no such thing. One has appeared who continually cried 
love, love, love —love God, love neighbors; and these “neighbors ” 
have come to be not only men-neighbors, but tree-neighbors, river- 
neighbors, star-neighbors. The stream—to carry on the Greek 
parallel —has acquired so much individuality independent of any 
inhabiting nymph, that men may love it, may be neighbors to it and 
neighbored by it, and may live life with it in the finest harmony. 

Here, then, it is seen how nature, which before depended on mere 
blind reverence and on imagined indwelling deities for its hold on 
man’s soul, has now become so far able to dispense with these as to 
claim a genuine love from man on its own individual account. How 
infinite is the field so added to the range of man’s love! How 
beautiful and how numerous the unions of human emotion and 
physical phenomenon made possible in virtue of this wholly new and 
sweet relation between humanity and nature ! 

This way, then, society has now sent its love —towards nature; 
and the manifold relation between society and nature, demanding 
expression, finds it in the nature-metaphor, and revels in this with the 
finest and completest of satisfactions. 

It must be remarked that one finds in the Hindu character a far 
nearer approach to this modern view of nature than in the Greek and 
Roman. Let us see by actual experiment how differently the hearts 
of the Hindu, of the Roman, and of the Englishman framed their 
nature-metaphors. Hear the poet Jayadeva, in the Gita-Govinda :— 
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The gale that has wantoned around the beautiful clove-plant breathes from the 
hill of Malaya. ... 

The Tamala, with leaves dark and fragrant, claims a tribute from the Musk, 
which it vanquishes. . . 

The tender blossom of the Caruna smiles to see the whole world laying sham 
aside. 

The fresh Malica seduces with rich perfume even the hearts of hermits, while 
the Amra-tree with blooming tresses is embraced by the gay creeper Atimucta. . 

Another stands meditating on the Lotus of his face... 

Whose mantle gleams like a dark-blue cloud illumined with rainbows. . . . 

Lips brilliant and soft as a dewy leaf. . 

Her face, with eyebrows contracting themselves through a ps resentmen 
resembles a fresh Lotus over which two black bees are fluttering. . 

Her face is like a water-lily veiled in the dew of tears... . 

Her sighs are flames of fire kindled in a thicket ; herself is a timid roe, and 
love is the tiger who springs on her like Yama, the genius of death. 

~ pe eyes, like blue water-lilies, with broken stalks dropping lucid streams. . . . 

Long has she been heated with sandal-wood, moonlight and water-lilies, with 
which others are cooled, 

Many a flower points his extended petals to pierce the bosoms of separated 
lovers. . . 

The breeze which has kissed thy cheek. 

A mind languid as a drooping wing, feeble as a trembling leaf. . 

O thou who sparklest like lightning! . . 

He is a blue gem on the forehead of the three worlds... . 

Drowned in a sea of rapturous imaginations. . . . 

The moon spread a net of beams over the groves of Vrindavan, and looked like 
a drop of liquid sandal on the face of the sky, which smiled like a beautiful damsel. 

Flowers are indeed the arrows of love, and he plays with them cruelly. . 

Her face, like the moon, is graced with clouds of dark hair... . 

She floats on the waves of desire. . .. 

He fixes white blossoms on her dark locks, where they gleam like flashes of 
lightning among the curled clouds. . . . 

Her arms graceful as the stalks of the water-lily, and adorned with hands 
glowing like the petals of that flower. ... 

Whose wanton eyes resemble blue water-lilies, agitated by the breeze... . 

His azure breast glittered with pearls of unblemished lustre, like the full bed of 
the cerulean Yamuna interspersed with curls of white foam... . 

Liquid bliss. . . . 

The fire of separation... 


These are nearly all the metaphorical expressions in the Gifa- 
Govinda. 

Hear now the Hindu’s opposite, Virgil. One will notice in passing 
how the multitudinous imagery of the Hindu, devoted to some phase 
of love, is contrasted with the monotonous figures of the Roman used 
for the same purpose. These are mostly variations of some idea 
connected with fire: it is always u7it (“she burns”), amore incensus 
(“inflamed with love”): this, too, in spite of the fact that Virgil 
approaches nearer the passion-unfolding poets of later days than 
most ancient writers. . The following are nearly all the metaphorical 
expressions in the first two hundred lines of the Fourth Book of the 
4:neid ; in which book it might be supposed that the climax of Dido’s 
hot indecision would be revealed in the strongest forms of expression 
known to the poet. These strongest forms are almost always nature- 
metaphors. The translation is of course, for such a purpose, literal: 


She fosters the wound in her veins, and is consumed with hidden fire. 
The following Aurora was lighting the lands with Phoebean lamp, and had re- 
moved the humid shadow from the sky. 
12 
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Tossed [ jactatus] by the fates [sc. as by the waves of the sea]. 

I recognise the marks of the old flame [of love]. 

But would that the earth might gape for me to the bottom, would that the om- 
nipotent father might hurl me with lightning to the shades, the pallid shades, of 
Erebus and to profound night. 

O dearer to thy sister than life [/uce, light] shalt thou alone, sad, through thy 
whole youth be wasted [carpére : be plucked, as a flower which therefore dies]. 

With these words she inflamed a soul already burning with love. 

Winter and watery Orion grew fierce upon the sea. 

Meanwhile the soft flame eats her marrow. 

Unhappy Dido burns..... As an arrow-pierced doe among the woods of 
Crete, whom incautious some pursuing shepherd has shot and ignorantly left 
wounded, wanders in flight through woods and groves Dictzean. 

The obscure moon by turns conceals her light and the setting stars invite sleep. 

When to-morrow’s sun [Titan] shall have netted the earth with his beams. 

Meantime, the Morning, arising, left the ocean. 

First Tellus and Juno the marriage-goddess give sign: lightnings glittered, and 
the air conscious of the nuptials, and from the summit of the peak chanted the 
nymphs. 

Inflames his mind with words. 


And now the master. How he makes all: nature alive in Zhe 
Tempest !— 


Blow [addressing the storm] till thou burst thy wind, if room enough ! 
Boats.— You do assist the storm. 
Gon.— Nay, good, be patient. 
Boats.—When the sea is. Hence! What care these roarers for the name of 
King ? 
He’ll be hanged yet, though every drop of water swear against it, and gape at 
wid’st to glut him. 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out. 


The very minute bids thee ope thine ear. 
He was 

The ivy which had hid my princely trunk 

And sucked the verdure out on’t. 

I’ the dead of darkness. 

To cry to the sea that roared to us: to sigh 

To the winds, whose pity, sighing back again, 

Did us but loving wrong. 

Our sea-sorrow. 

In the veins o’ the earth. 

His bold waves. 

It was mine art 

That made gape 

The pine, and let thee out. 


I will rend an oak 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, 


Wicked dew. 


Come unto these yellow sands, 

And there take hands. 

Curtsied when you have, and kissed 
(The wild waves whist), 

Foot it featly here and there, 

And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 
Hark, hark! 
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[Burden] Bowgh, wowgh, 
The watch-dogs bark. 
[Burden] Bowgh, wowgh. 
Fark! hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting Chanttclere 
Cry, Cock-a-doodle-doo, 


Most sure, the goddess 
On whom these airs attend. 


Mine eyes, ne’er since at ebb. 


I saw him beat the surges under him 
And ride upon their backs: he trod the water 
Whose emnity he flung aside: 
. . . his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves, and oared 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore that o’er his wave-worn basis bow’d, 
As stooping to relieve him. 
It is foul weather in us all, good sir, 
When you are cloudy. 


That from Naples 
Can have no note unless the sun were post 
(The man in the moon’s too slow). 


’Tis fresh morning with me 
When you are by at night. 


Whom destiny . 
The never surfeited sea, 
Hath cause to belch up. 


Exposed unto the sea, which hath requit it, 
Him and his innocent child. 


For which foul deed 
The powers .. . have 
Incensed the seas and shores. 


The billows spoke and told me of it: 

The winds did sing it to me. 

Night, kept chained below. 

Virgin snow. e 
Thy banks with peonied and lilied brims, 

Which spungy April at thy hest betrims, 

Spring come to you at farthest 

In the very hand of harvest, 

They smote the air 

For breathing in their faces; beat the ground 
For kissing of their feet. 

His tears ran down his beard like winter’s drops 
From eaves of reeds. 


Called forth the mutinous winds, 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azure vault 
Set roaring war. 

And as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason, 


Though the seas threaten, they are merciful. 


These specimens of nature-metaphors exhibit very clearly the dif- 
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fering relations of the ancient and of the modern poet to nature. 
The ancient is rigorously restricted in his use of those rich materials 
which nature affords for the expression of beauty and passion. He 
is not only restricted in the use, but in the material itself: nature 
does not furnish so much to him as to his later brother. At best, 
nature comes to him in the person of the deities and half-deities which 
inhabit it ; these divinities have each an appointed office and a conven- 
tional significance, and to these pre-appointments and convention- 
alities he is limited in his employment of nature for poetic purposes. 
Thus, when Virgil has brought Dido and A®neas to the same cave on 
the mountain-side, with the instinct of a poet he makes resort to 
nature for the purpose of strengthening and heightening the climac- 
teric situation. He cites Zedlus, and pronuba Funo, and ignes and 
conscius AE ther, and the ululating nymphs. But how limited his use 
of these! What an intense climax of human passion, long fought 
against, now conquering, brought to reach of its burning satisfaction 
amid rain-rivers rushing from the mountains (ruunt amnes de montibus), 
cloud with hail intermingled (commixta grandine nimbus), and all those 
fearful accessories of the storm which beat out the outer world and 
for the time annihilate the whole universe except these two pas- 
sionate hearts that now come together for the first time! How 
gloriously might this have been told by a modern poet, to whom 
nature, instead of being a few rigidly-defined personalities, means all 
things, and helps him to say all things, according only as his soul has 
power to grasp and wield what is offered him. 

In the Hindu poet one finds nature a little more freed from con- 
straint, yet still limited. The principal parts she plays are mostly 
drawn either from love or from war, and only the most prominent 
characteristics of natural objects — such as the foam of the water, the 
color and shape of the leaf and the flower, and the like — are 
employed. Here are none of those inexhaustible resources which 
lie in such defai/s of natural appearances as, although less prominent, 
arg yet quickly recalled to the recollection of the most cursory 
observer of nature. In George Eliot’s Spanish Gypsy, for instance, 
the successive gradations of light in a Spanish sunset are made to do 
noble work ; each changing tint, from the glitter of the first glories 
to the gray twilight, comes thronged with marvellous-sweet images 
and meanings to which the ancient poet was astranger. The ancient 
poet would have dismissed the sunset as a single scene, a glory which 
subsided and was not. 

And this brings us to the Zempest images, in which one sees nature 
still personal, it is true, but so far from being definitely personified, 
nature is here one person, or all persons, or any person, or any 
passionate phase of any person. And herein lies the gist of the 
matter. Nature is like music. The meanings of the tones are not — 
as in language —preconcerted among men; each tone is free to 
mean all things, depending on its situation ; nay, further, each hearing 
soul may translate the same tone differently for itself, may bend the 
music to its own particular need, as the humor strikes. And so with 
nature. Its objects and its phenomena are at the will and pleasure 
of the poet, to be informed with whatever spiritual phasis he may 
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choose to perpetuate. No caprice of the poet’s but he may find 
some nature-form to utter it in. 

And this, of caprice, introduces another peculiarity of the modern 
nature-metaphor as opposed to the ancient. In regarding these 
peculiarities, especially as exhibited by our greatest poets, one cannot 
help being struck with such forms of expression as occur in the song 
above quoted from Zhe Tempest. Ariel is singing to the sprites, while 
he hovers over Ferdinand’s head :— 


“Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands. 
Curtsied when you have, and kissed 
(The wild waves whist), 
Foot it featly here and there, 
And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 
Hark, hark.” 


—and suddenly, by an apparently immeasurable and unaccountable 
transition of thought, occurs — 
“Bowgh, wowgh, 
The watch-dogs bark. 
Bowgh, wowgh. 
Hark! hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting Chanticlere 
Cry, Cock-a-doodle-do.” 


Now —and this is far from being Shakspeare-worship, since many 
similar instances are adducible out of other writers—surely no 
delicately-tuned poetic soul but must find in this dézarre introduction 
of watch-dog and chanticlere a rare exquisite pleasure. The secret 
of this pleasure, however, and the principle upon which the apparently 
so irrelevant idea of watch-dogs and crowing cocks is thrust into a 
song of sprites, are not so easy to discover. It is under the impression 
that these are genuine metaphorical expressions, in which the link 
between the primary and the conferred significations is referable to 
intangible and quickly-vanishing trains of thought, that they are cited 
in this place. For this impression strong grounds are not wanting. 
Who that has gazed upon a barking dog has not had come over him 
somewhat of that evanescent out-world sensation which arises when 
one (for instance) repeats a familiar word many times until it 
grows unfamiliar and wholly mysterious? Who has not begun to 
dream of the weird powers of nature that float, rather in suggestion 
than in person, in the strange eye of the animal? Who has not 
shivered at the evil secrets which seem to dwell in the red-rimmed 
eye of the crowing cock, secrets which somehow seem to link them- 
selves on the one hand with that wild moment in which a cock 
announced to the unseen ears of the thronged night the treachery of 
Peter, and on the other hand with those fascinating tales which 
among all nations reveal a suspicion of inner meanings in animal- 
cries,— such, for instance, as the tale of the female magicians in the 
Arabian Nights who learn the language of animals and gather strange 
news and prophecies from them? This — if indeed my words convey 
any trace of those ideas which are so intangible that they cannot be 
directly imparted but only chance-awakened by some happy suggestion 
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— is the conferred meaning which, in the song alluded to, gives to the 
ideas of dog and cock their metaphorical character. 

Such instances are not found in the ancient poets. They require a 
delicacy of organization both in writer and reader not likely to be 
found in earlier ages than this. In old poets one finds rather strength, 
than delicacy, rather power than beauty. And this is the order of 
nature. In art, as in all things, Jupiter conquers Saturn, beauty 
supplants strength ; or—a better fable — strength dies and is born 
again as beauty. 

If we come now, in accordance with the procedure suggested, to 
inquire lastly what is the importance of the nature-metaphor to the 
interests of modern culture, we are, it is hoped, already prepared to 
declare that it is great, almost transcendant. In spite of the cries of 
distressed theologians who dream that their large cities constitute the 
world, and who proclaim with much lamentation that the said world 
is given over to materialism, the open-eyed observer of our era must 
decide that all those important institutions of society which depend 
for their well-being on spiritual strength and knowledge and loving 
sympathy, are now far in advance of the best olden times. Any one 
who will compare the idea of marriage, for instance, as developed in 
Plato’s Republic, with the idea of marriage as developed in Tennyson’s 
Princess, will satisfy himself 6n this point. The age which proceeded 
on Plato’s idea must have been at bottom a barbarous age, no matter 
what products of intellectual culture may have sprung from it. The 
age, on the other hand, in which Tennyson’s idea is so universally 
diffused that no penny-a-liner in the country newspapers but turns it 
daily into intolerable verse, must be a hopeful age, no matter what 
vices flaunt in its avenues. Indeed, the cries of theologians in favor 
of idealism are based upon a mistaken notion, and are full of a harm 
which it will be the province of our nature-metaphors in some measure 
to counteract. For idealism, as a sole theory of life, is no better 
than materialism, and each is bad if dissociated from the other. 
Why shall men sunder the spirit of man from nature, which God hath 
joined together? The soul and the body work, in harmony well, in 
enmity ill. The metaphoric “flesh” of Scripture, which is to be 
mortified, has not stronger reference to the body than to the soul ; 
for as many of the sins comprehended under that term are spiritual 
as are physical, and are so enumerated in the Bible. 

This harmonious union of soul and body, of spirit and nature, of 
essence and form, is promoted by the nature-metaphor, which reveals 
with wonderful force how these two, united from of old, still have new 
points of sweet and thrilling contact, and still adorn and complement 
each other. Spirit needs form, and finds it in nature, which is formal ; 
nature needs life, and finds it in spirit, which is life-giving. Never be 
these two sundered! Forever may the nature-metaphor stand a 
mild priest, and marry them, and marry them, and marry them again, 
and loose them to the free air as mated doves that nestle and build 
and bring forth mildnesses and meeknesses and Christ-loves in men’s 
hearts ! 


SIDNEY LANIER. 


























DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 


By PHILEMON PERCH. 


NO. IX—OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 
**T must reverence and prefer the precedent times before these.”’ 


CHAPTER I. 


R. RICHARD PARKINSON sat by his fireside on the 
evening of a day in the fall of the year. There are some 
who may remember this gentleman, who, together with a young man 
named Overton, was present when they made the acquaintance of 
Messrs. Sandidge and Mobley, somewhat prominent officers in Judge 
Mike’s Court. At any rate, there was sitting Mr. Parkinson on that 
evening in the fall of the year. He was of about five-and-forty years, 
and in good vigor. His fine face, with the large brown eyes that saw 
for themselves, and his tall and unbent form, showed, in spite of a 
few gray hairs among his glossy black locks, that time had dealt 
lightly with him. Fond of the chase, his horn and his hounds were 
wont to be heard at least twice a week in the hunting-season. | In 
pursuit of the fox no whoop more loud and clear, no stud more swift 
and sure than those of Mr. Parkinson. But this very morning he 
and his hounds had their usual sport. In the back piazza hung the 
fox-tail, his trophy ; and now Mr. Parkinson was sitting by his fire- 
side waiting for the return of the servant with his mail. 

There, also, sat Mrs. Richard Parkinson. If the husband seemed 
young for his age, the wife seemed younger for hers. Forty times 
had she seen the year come and go. If you had not known that, you 
would have supposed, except for one thing, that she could not be 
beyond two-, or at most five-and-thirty. 

I say except for one thing. 

I never liked great ceremony in introducing people to one another. 
So there was also Miss Lucy Parkinson, and she was approaching her 
nineteenth birthday. 

A prettier or a sweeter girl could not have been found anywhere in 
Middle Georgia. That is saying a good deal, I know, for I have 
travelled considerably in this country. True, I have not been a// 
over it, and I have never seen Europe. I have often thought that I 
should like to visit Europe once, for several reasons ; but somehow 
it was never convenient. Besides, I was always somewhat afraid of 
going out very far upon the great waters. Still, I have been ina great 
many places, and seen a great number of people of both sexes in 
this country ; and I make bold to say that I never saw, in any section 
of the United States, women — young women, I mean — who, in my 
judgment, were altogether as pretty and sweet as were those in 
Middle Georgia when I was a boy. 
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There sat Lucy Parkinson. If she had been standing, one would 
have noticed that she was about of the middle height. Even as she 
sat, it could be told that her form was slender, yet not wanting of 
sufficient fulness. Her hair was of a color properly compounded of 
the jet-black of her father’s and the fair of her mother’s. And how 
plenteous it was! If she was vain of her hair as before the mirror in 
making her morning toilet she gathered it in her white hand, almost 
too small to grasp the luxuriant wisp, and led it round and round 
and round until it sat upon that fine head an ornament of glory, no 
right-minded person would have blamed her. Hazel were her eyes, 
large like her father’s, though not lustrous as his, but soft, liquid, 
deep. Her skin was fair, and her cheeks, though not habitually rosy, 
indicated perfect health, Her mouth—oh dear me!—TI have not 
the time, nor at my age the talent to describe minutely just such a 
girl as Lucy Parkinson. I can only repeat that I never saw a 
sweeter or prettier in all my life—not even in Middle Georgia in 
the times when I was a boy. 

So there they all three sat by the fireside, and some one else 
besides. 

This last personage, and least, was Jack Parkinson, then ten years 
old. His light hair and complexion and stout square form, so unlike 
his father’s, had led that gentleman, at an early day in the infancy of 
this his only male offspring, to call him a Fort. For Mrs. Parkinson 
before her marriage was a Fort — Miss Susan Fort. Now the Forts 
were as much below the middle height as the Parkinsons were above 
it. Then the Forts were very fair, while the Parkinsons were brown. 
When it was known for certain that Richard Parkinson and Susan 
Fort were to be married and no mistake, the disparity of the couple 
became the theme of much pleasant jesting. Little Jim Wilson, who 
wanted Susan for himself, and who was too short to think of getting 
any other woman much above her height, said often and often that it 
was a sin and ashame ; and he believed it. Miss Minerva Ashley, 
who had been suspected of having set her cap for Richard Parkinson, 
declared, to save her life she declared that she never could find out 
what there was in that dumpy little thing to make Richard Parkin- 

_son fall in love with her. 

Things went on in this style even down to the night of the wed- 
ding, when Mr. Parkinson the elder, Richard’s father, was said to 
have perpetrated the only, or at least the best joke of his life. For 
he had ever been a serious person, as most men of his extreme 
length are. He had been observed to look with much earnestness 
upon the couple while the ceremony was going on. When it was 
over his countenance relaxed somewhat — not exactly into a smile, 
but into an expression indicating a faint, remote cheerfulness. He 
then nudged the fat side of old Mr. Fort, near whom he was standing, 
and then, having lowered his head until he could whisper into the 
latter’s ear, said: “Archie, a black crane and a white guinea-chicken. 
Good cross, aint it?” At which Mr. Archibald Fort laughed vehe- 
mently. For he was a man of a naturally cheerful temper, which was 
ready for the appreciation of pleasant things on so festive an occa- 
sion ; but doubtless his hilarity was the greater because he had been 
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so far from expecting any such thing from Mr. John Parkinson. So 
Mr. Fort laughed and shook his sides, and was enabled at length to 
say, emphatically, Yes, he did, blamed if he didn’t! After this 
Mr. John Parkinson went up again to his native height and dignity, 
and stayed there. But Mr. Fort, more than once afterwards and 
during the evening was heard to say, after a silent shake: “I didn’t 
think — upon my word, I didn’t think it was in him.” But this little 
prophetic jest of the elder Parkinson, while it did meet with a veri- 
fication in Lucy, who combined the physical characteristics of her 
parents with improvement on both the original stocks, seemed to 
have been lost on Jack, who from the day of his birth until now had 
shown himself to be all Fort. Mr. Parkinson used, therefore, in 
comparing his two surviving children with each other, to say that 
Lucy was a Parkinson but Jack was a Fort. 

So there they sat by the fireside, these four, and a snug little family 
they made. Little Jane was not there, it is true — little Jane who was 
Jack’s junior by two years and his playmate. She had been gone 
two years. Her departure had cast a shadow on all hearts there, but 
mostly on the mother’s. But time and heaven had brought much 
consolation, and the mother had enough of love for those who sur- 
vived to make her life yet very happy. 

It was a snug little family, and a thoroughly well-bred one. Jack 
was the main talker to-night. He had been in the fox-chase the 
morning for the first time. A noted rabbit-hunter he was, but had 
never been allowed until this morning to follow the fox. All day he 
had been full of the great things of the morning. His mother and 
sister had been to town and had not returned until night, so his 
triumphs had to be recounted during the day only to the negroes. 
But to-night, when the supper was over, and his mother had taken 
her knitting and his sister her sewing, they expressed a desire, upon 
a wink from his father, to hear something about the race. It was a 
spirited narrative. The ladies were delighted to hear him declaim 
upon the performances of the pack. Old Rock would keep before 
and Little Rock wouldn’t stay behind. ‘Terror was the first to see 
him, and when he did you might have heard him two miles. But at 
that very minute, Damon, a rascal who was two hundred yards off, 
knowing the fox’s ways, cut across and got in ahead. Once, and it 
was after an hour’s run, he had doubled so that for a while they 
thought they had lost him; but old Pluto went back and circled, until 
suddenly lifting his head towards the sky and howling out a scold and 
a triumph, carried it off again. But the puppies Jeff and Matt, they 
were the fellows! They made more fuss than any four dogs there, 
not knowing in his opinion what was up until they saw him ; for the 
little fools had run off twice after rabbits, and this was the very thing 
that had bothered them. And that pony: didn’t he enjoy it! He 
knew what they were after as well as anybody. But nobody had any 
idea how that pony could jump fences and dodge trees and all such. 

Jack, having finished the narrative, and finding it not interesting to 
his hearers to tell it more than once, grew sleepy and went to bed. 
At that moment the servant brought in the mail—a letter and the 
weekly newspaper. The letter was a long one. While Mr. Parkin- 
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son was reading it, Lucy glanced over the paper and read items of 
news in a subdued tone to her mother. When Mr. Parkinson had 
finished, he laid the letter on the table and looked musingly into the 
fire. 

“It is quite a long letter you have,” said his wife. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ He is coming, sure enough.” 

“Who?” asked both ladies at once. 

“George Overton.” 


CHAPTER II. 


GEORGE OVERTON was a Virginian. His father had been a prominent 
lawyer in that section of the State of which the town of Staunton was 
the central point. From this section the Parkinsons had emigrated to 
Georgia thirty-five years before. They had been upon terms of 
acquaintance and some friendship with the Overtons. Peyton Overton 
had been in large practice until his death, which had occurred a year 
ago. He had lived expensively, and managed his own business so 
loosely that at his death his own and surety debts swept away all but 
a small portion of his estate. His surviving family were a wife and 
his son George, just arrived at manhood. The widow lived but a short 
time longer ; and then the son, with a few hundred dollars to start with, 
determined to remove to Georgia and prepare himself for the profession 
of his father. To this end he had had some correspondence with Mr. 
Parkinson, the friend of his father’s boyhood. The result of this 
correspondence was-an understanding that the young man should 
repair to Mr. Parkinson’s and remain for a while, and until he could 
find an opening for his purposes. Meanwhile, as it was further 
understood, Overton, as compensation which he insisted upon making 
in some way for this kindness, was to superintend the studies of Jack 
Parkinson. 

This service had been performed heretofore for Jack as well as 
possible by his sister. She had been well educated, considering the 
times, at Savannah. But Lucy Parkinson by experience had found 
out a truth which it is surprising how slow many parents are to 
discover : that there are very few children of either sex, but especially 
the male, who can be well educated without having companions in their 
studies. Jack Parkinson, who was an uncommonly good and sensible 
little fellow for an only son of a man of some wealth, was not an 
exception to this rule. Lucy after about a year’s trial was disposed to 
give him up as a pupil, provided that anything better could be done 
in his case. She informed her father of her inability to employ the 
sort of discipline that Jack needed. Not that he was dull or obstinate. 
“He is neither,” she would say; “he is quick to learn, and some- 
times exhibits a little shame that he has learned so little. But, father, 
here are so many things to distract his attention from his books. 
There are the dogs and his pony, and nowhis gun. Though he loves 
me dearly, and to some extent dreads my displeasure, yet it is not such 
regard as a boy must feel to his teacher in order to be made to do all 
or a reasonable part of his duty. Besides,” she continued, with a 
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judgment that surprised her father, “I have been thinking Jack needs 
contact with other boys. There is nothing here to stimulate his 
emulation. He can never fear to be left behind by other boys, be- 
cause he can never know what they do nor how far they are ahead. 
Jack must go to school with other boys, and he must go to a man.” 

It was at this juncture that George Overton proposed to come to 
Georgia ; and as he had shown a very decided desire to get some oc- 
cupation for the time that must be spent in his legal studies, it 
occurred to Mr. Parkinson to propose to him to keep a small school 
in a house which he would build upon his own ground, and to which 
he knew that several of his neighbors would be glad to send their 
children. To this proposition Overton consented readily. The room 
was built, and the school was to be opened at the beginning of the 
year. 

The new teacher arrived late in December. On the first evening 
of his arrival there were evidences of decided satisfaction at the ways 
of things. He was pleased, and so were the Parkinsons, especially 
the ladies, and soon afterwards the boy. Jack was a little shy; he 
had heard something of schoolmasters. But he too soon grew to 
be pleased with Mr. Overton. Mr. Parkinson was not a man to be 
pleased too soon with anybody or with anything. That was not the 
way with the old Virginia Parkinsons. He was proud of, those old 
Virginia Parkinsons and their ways, and therefore, from principle, he 
he was also a little slow in being, or in admitting that he was pleased 
with anything that was new. ‘The Forts, he always had thought, were 
a little too hearty in that way. The Forts had come from North 
Carolina originally, and to tell the truth, that was the only objection 
that Mr. Parkinson had ever had to them. But then they were not 
far from the line, being just on this side of the Roanoke. ‘That was a 
great comfort. 

Mr. Parkinson could but allow to himself that Overton’s having 
come from Virginia was much in his favor. Then he knew that he 
was of good family. Yet he must stick to the principles of the old 
Virginia Parkinsons, and let his judgment, or the utterance of it, wait 
awhile. The young man’s looks and behavior were all right. He 
was tall and slender and graceful and strong. He was polite, easy, 
and good-humored. The sense of the various losses he had sus- 
tained had imparted to his face a general aspect of thoughtfulness, 
which sometimes became serious. Yet he could become mirthful on 
occasions, and his laugh was one of the heartiest. 

On his travel throughout the afternoon he had been put into a sat- 
isfied mood from admiring the country, which at that time was so 
fresh and strong. Very much of the primeval forest was then stand- 
ing ; and though the leaves had fallen from the trees, the magnificent 
growth of oak, interspersed with the poplar and maple and chestnut, 
and gum and short-leaf pine, filled his eye with admiration. A ser- 
vant with a gig had met him at the county-town and driven him out 
to Chestnut Grove, as Mr. Parkinson had named his residence. On 
the way he had speculated much upon what manner of place it was 
that was to be his temporary home. His blue eye brightened as the 
driver turned from the road and drove up through the long avenue of 
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chestnuts. ° The house was a well-built square two-story building, 
with two wings of one-story proceeding in a line with the rooms in 
the rear. The yard of about four acres was enclosed with a board 
paling. As they drove up Overton could see the foremost of a row 
of negro cabins, which beginning at some distance behind the man- 
sion, extended backward and fronted the garden. There was but little 
shubbery in the front yard; the forest growth allowed little room 
for any other form of tree or flower. There were two or three cedars, 
but the flower-bushes were mainly in the garden. 

There was an air of thorough gentility about this place, though 
the mansion was of some years’ standing, and was a little brown for 
the lack of fresh painting. It had a proud but not inhospitable look, 
that mansion. As the gig drove up, the huge oaken gate was opened 
by several little negroes, whose sleek faces and active forms showed 
that they were both well-fed and happy. 

Until that afternoon Overton had not known of Lucy Parkinson. 
He felt all the gratification which an educated and well-bred man 
must have in making the acquaintance of such a young woman. 
When the evening was over and he had retired to his chamber, he sat 
long by the fire and mused. It was so strange to be so far and 
rather an exile from home, yet to be so free from repining. Thoughts 
of home, sad as they were, became interwoven with those of the new 
persons among whom he was thrown, of their cordiality and gentility, 
and their evident interest in him and his purposes. His eyes over- 
flowed. For some time he yielded to these various emotions, and 
then retired to his bed. 

“T like him so much,” said Lucy, after he had retired. 

“T do believe we have done the best thing for Jack,” said the 
mother. Jack looked as if he thought matters might be much worse. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Parkinson, “he has the manners and breeding of 
a gentleman. His father’s family was all right. I don’t know who 
his mother was ; but he does seem to be, and I think is, a gentle- 
man.” 

That night as Lucy stood before the mirror in her snow-white gown, 
while she was arranging her hair for the night-cap, she smiled and was 
glad to feel that she was beautiful. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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The Cornhill Magasine. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


A Cup or TEA. 


T was so rare an event of late for Nina to seek her cousin in 
her own room, that Kate was somewhat surprised to see Nina 
enter with all her old ease of manner, and flinging away her hat care- 
lessly, say, ‘Let me have a cup of tea, dearest, for I want to have a 
clear head and a calm mind for at least the next half hour.” 

“Tt is almost time to dress for dinner, especially for you, Nina, who 
make a careful toilette.” 

“Perhaps I shall make less to-day, perhaps not go down to dinner 
at all. Do you know, child, I have every reason for agitation, and 
maiden bashfulness besides? Do you know I have had a proposal — 
a proposal in all form — from — but you shall guess whom.” 

“Mr. O’Shea, of course.” 

“No, not Mr. O’Shea, though I am almost prepared for such a step 
on his part; nor from your brother Dick, who has been falling in and 
out of love with me for the last three months or more. My present 
conquest is the supremely arrogant but now condescending Mr. 
Walpole, who, for reasons of state and exigencies of party, has been 
led to believe that a pretty wife, with a certain amount of natural 
astuteness, might advance his interests, and tend to his promotion in 
public life ; and with his old instincts as a gambler, he is actually ready 
to risk his fortunes on a single card, and I, the portionless Greek girl, 
with about the same advantages of family as of fortune —I am to be 
that queen of trumps on which he stands to win. And now, darling, 
the cup of tea, the cup of tea, if you want to hear more.” 

While Kate was busy arranging the cups of a little tea-service that 
did duty in her dressing-room, Nina walked impatiently to and fro, 
talking with rapidity all the time. 

“The man is a greater fool that I thought him, and mistakes his 
native weakness of mind for originality. If you had heard the imbecile 
nonsense he talked to me for political shrewdness, and when he had 
shown me what a very poor creature he was, he made me the offer of 
himself! This was so far honest and above-board. It was saying in 
so many words, ‘ You see, I am a bankrupt.’ Now, I don’t like bank- 
rupts, either of mind or money. Could he not have seen that he who 
seeks my favor must sue in another fashion?” 

“« And so you refused him?” said Kate, as she poured out her tea. 

“Far from it —I rather listened to his suit. I was so far curious to 
hear what he could plead in his behalf that I bade him write it. Yes, 
dearest, it was a maxim of that very acute man my papa, that when a 
person makes you any dubious proposition in words, you oblige him 
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to commit it to writing. Not necessarily to be used against him after- 
wards, but for this reason — and I can almost quote my papa’s phrase 
on the occasion—in the homage of his self-love a man will rarely 
write himself such a knave as he will dare to own when he is talking, 
and in that act of weakness is the gain of the other party to the 
compact.” 

“J don’t think I understand you.” 

“I’m sure you do not ; and you have put no sugar in my tea, which 
is worse. Do you mean to say that your clock is right, and that it is 
already nigh seven? Oh dear! and I, who have not told you one-half 
of my news, I must go and dress. I have a certain green silk with 
white roses which I mean to wear, and with my hair in that crimson 
Neapolitan net, it is a toilette 2 Za minute.” 

“You know how it becomes you,” said Kate, half-slyly. 

“Of course I do, or in this critical moment of my life I should not 
risk it. It will have its own suggestive meaning too. It will recall 
ce cher Cecil to days at Baiz, or wandering along the coast at Portici. 
I have known a fragment of lace, a flower, a few bars of a song, do 
more to link the broken chain of memory than scores of more 
labored recoilections ; and then these little paths that lead you back 
are so simple, so free from all premeditation. Don’t you think so, 
dear?” 

“I do not know, and if it were not rude, I’d say I do not care.” 

“If my cup of tea were not so good, I should be offended, and leave 
the room after such a speech. But you do not know, you could not 
guess, the interesting things that I could tell you,” cried she, with an 
almost breathless rapidity. ‘Just imagine that deep statesman, that 
profound plotter, telling me that they actually did not wish to capture 
Donogan — that they would rather he should escape !” 

“He told you this?” 

“He did more ; he showed me the secret instructions to his police 
creatures —I forget how they are called — showing what they might 
do to connive at his escape, and how they should—if they could — 
induce him to give some written pledge to leave Ireland forever.” 

“Oh, this is impossible!” cried Kate. 

“T could prove it to you if I had not just sent off the veritable bit 
of writing by post. Yes, stare and look horrified if you like —it is all 
true. I stole the piece of paper with the secret directions, and sent it 
straight to Donogan, under cover to Archibald Casey, Esq., 9 Lower 
Gardner Street, Dublin.” 

“ How could you have done such a thing?” 

“Say, how could I have done otherwise. Donogan now knows 
whether it will become him to sign this pact with the enemy. If he 
deem his life worth having at the price, it is well that 7 should know 
it.” 

“Tt is then of yourself you were thinking all the while.” 

“Of myself and of him. Ido not say I love this man, but I do 
say his conduct now shall decide if he be worth loving. There’s the 
bell for dinner. You shall hear all I have to say this evening. What 
an interest it gives to life, even this much of plot and peril! Short of 
being with the rebel himself, Kate, and sharing his dangers, I know of 
nothing could have given me such delight.” 
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She turned back as she left the door, and said, ‘‘ Make Mr. Walpole 
take you down to dinner :to-day; I shall take Mr. O’Shea’s arm, or 
your brother’s.” 

The address of Archibald Casey, which Nina had used on this 
occasion, was that of a well-known solicitor in Dublin, whose Conser- 
vative opinions placed him above all suspicion or distrust. One of 
his clients, however —a certain Mr. Maher — had been permitted to 
have letters occasionally addressed to him to Casey’s care ; and 
Maher, being an old college friend of Donogan’s, afforded him this 
mode of receiving letters in time of unusual urgency or danger. 
Maher shared very slightly in Donogan’s opinions. He thought the 
men of the National party not only dangerous in themselves, but that 
they afforded a reason for many of the repressive laws which English- 
men passed with reference to Ireland. A friendship of early life, 
when both these young men were college students, had overcome such 
scruples, and Donogan had been permitted to have many letters 
marked simply with a D., which were sent under cover to Maher. 
This facility had, however, been granted so far back as ’47, and had 
not been renewed in the interval, during which time the Archibald 
Casey of that period had died, and been succeeded by a son with the 
same name as his father. 

When Nina, on looking over Donogan’s note-book, came upon this 
address, she saw, also, some almost illegible words, which implied that 
it was only to be employed as the last resort, or had been so used — 
a phrase she could not exactly determine what it meaned. The 
present occasion, so emergent in every way, appeared to warrant both 
haste and security; and so, under cover to S. Maher, she wrote to 
Donogan in these words :— , 

“‘T send you the words in the original handwriting of the instructions 
which regard you. You will do what your honor and your conscience 
dictate. Do not write to me; the public papers will inform me what 
your decision has been, and I shall be satisfied, however it incline. I 
rely upon you to burn the enclosure.” 

A suit-at-law in which Casey acted as Maher’s attorney at this 
period required that the letters addressed to his house for Maher 
should be opened and read ; and though the letter D. on the outside 
might have suggested a caution, Casey either overlooked or misunder- 
stood it, and broke the seal. Not knowing what to think of this 
document, which was without signature, and had no clue to the writer 
except the post-mark of Kilgobbin, Casey hastened to lay the letter 
as it stood before the barrister who conducted Maher’s cause, and to 
ask his advice. The Right Hon. Paul Hartigan was an ex-Attorney- 
General of the Tory pary—a zealous, active, but somewhat rash 
member of his party; still in the House,a Member from Mallow, 
and far more eager for the return of his friends to power than the 
great man who dictated the tactics of the Opposition, and who with 
more of responsibility could calculate the chances of success. 

Paul Hartigan’s estimate of the Whigs was such that it would have 
in no wise astonished him to discover that Mr. Gladstone was in close 
correspondence with O’Donovan Rossa, or that Chichester Fortescue 
had been sworn in as a Head-Centre. That the whole Cabinet were 
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secretly Papists, and held weekly confession at the feet of Dr. Man- 
ning, he was prepared to prove. He did not vouch for Mr. Lowe; 
but he could produce the form of scapular worn by Mr. Gladstone, 
and had a facsimile of the scourge by which: Mr. Cardwell diurnally 
chastened his natural instincts. 

If, then, he expressed but small astonishment at this “traffic of the 
Government with rebellion,”— for so he called it — he lost no time in 
endeavoring to trace the writer of the letter, and ascertaining, so far 
as he might, the authenticity of the enclosure. 

“It’s all true, Casey,” said he, a few days after his receipt of the 
papers. “The instructions are written by Cecil Walpole, the private 
secretary of Lord Danesbury. I have obtained several specimens of 
his writing. There is no attempt at disguise or concealment in this. 
I have learned, too, that the police-constable Dargan is one of their 
most trusted agents ; and the only thing now to find out is, who 
is the writer [of the letter, for up to this all we know is, the hand 
is a woman’s.” 

Now it chanced that when Mr. Hartigan—who had taken great 
pains and bestowed much time to learn the story of the night-attack 
on Kilgobbin, and wished to make the presence of Mr. Walpole on 
the scene the ground of a question in Parliament— had consulted 
the leader of the Opposition on the subject, he had met not only a 
distinct refusal of aid, but something very like a reproof for his ill- 
advised zeal. The Honorable Paul, not for the first time disposed to 
distrust the political loyalty that differed with his own ideas, now de- 
clared openly that he would not confide this great disclosure to the 
lukewarm advocacy of Mr. Disraeli ; he would himself lay it before 
the House, and stand or fall by the result. 

If the men who “stand or fall” by any measure were counted, it 
is to be feared that they usually would be found not only in the cate- 
gory of the latter, but that they very rarely rise again, so very few are 
the matters which can be determined without some compromise, and 
so rare are the political questions which comprehend a distinct 
principle. 

What warmed the Hartigan ardor, and, indeed, chafed it to a white 
heat on this occasion, was to see by the public papers that Daniel 
Donogan had been fixed on by the men of King’s County as the 
popular candidate, and a public meeting held at Kilbeggan to 
declare that the man who should oppose him at the hustings should 
be pronounced the enemy of Ireland. To show that while this man 
was advertised in the Hue and Cry with an immense reward for his 
apprehension, he was in secret protected by the Government, who 
actually condescended to treat with him: what an occasion would 
this afford for an attack that would revive the memories of Grattan’s 
scorn and Curran’s sarcasm, and declare to the senate of England 
that the men who led them were unworthy guardians of the national 
honor! 
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CHAPTER L. 
Cross PURPOSES. 


WHETHER Walpole found some peculiar difficulty in committing his 
intentions to writing, or whether the press of business which usually 
occupied his mornings, served as an excuse, or whether he was satis- 
fied with the progress of his suit by his personal assiduities, is not 
easy to say; but his attentions to Mdlle. Kostalergi had now as- 
sumed the form which prudent mothers are wont to call “ serious,” 
and had already passed into that stage where small jealousies begin, 
and little episodes of anger and discontent are admitted as symptoms 
of the complaint. 

In fact he had got to think himself privileged to remonstrate 
against this and to dictate that—a state, be it observed, which, 
whatever its effect upon the “lady of his love,” makes a man particu- 
larly odious to the people around him, and he is singularly fortunate 
if it make him not ridiculous also. 

The docile or submissive was not the remarkable element in Nina’s 
nature. She usually resisted advice, and resented anything like dic- 
tation from any quarter. Indeed, they who knew her best saw that, 
however open to casual influences, a direct show of guidance was 
sure to call up all her spirit of opposition. It was, then, a matter of 
actual astonishment to all to perceive not only how quietly and 
patiently she accepted Walpole’s comments and suggestions, but how 
implicitly she seemed to obey them. 

All the little harmless freedoms of manner with Dick Kearney and 
O’Shea were now completely given up. No more was there between 
them that interchange of light “persiflage” which, pre-supposing 
some subject of common interest, is in itself a ground of intimacy. 

She ceased to sing the songs that were their favorites. Her walks 
in the garden after breakfast, where her ready wit and genial pleas- 
antry used to bring her a perfect troop of followers, were abandoned. 
The little projects of daily pleasure, hitherto her especial province, 
were changed for a calm, subdued demeanor which, though devoid of 
all depression, wore the impress of a certain thoughtfulness and 
seriousness. 

No man was less observant than old Kearney, and yet even he saw 
the change at last, and asked Kate what it might mean. “She is 
not ill, I hope,” said he, “cr is our humdrum life too wearisome to 
her?” 

“T do not suspect either,” said Kate slowly. “I rather believe 
that as Mr. Walpole has paid her certain attentions, she has made 
the changes in her manner in deference to some wishes of his.” 

“He wants her to be more English, perhaps,” said he sarcastically. 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“Well, she is not born one of us, but she is like us all the same, 
and I’ll be sorely grieved if she’ll give up her light-heartedness and 
her pleasantry to win that Cockney.” 

“T think she has won the Cockney already, Sir.” 
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A long low whistle was his reply. At last he said, “I suppose it’s 
a very grand conquest, and what the world calls ‘an elegant match ;’ 
but may I never see Easter if I wouldn’t rather she’d marry a fine 
dashing young fellow over six feet high, like O’Shea there, than one 
of your gold-chain-and-locket young gentlemen who smile where they 
ought to laugh, and pick their way through life as a man crosses a 
stream on stepping-stones.” 

“ Maybe she does not like Mr. O’Shea, Sir.” 

“ And do you think she likes the other man? or is it anything else 
than one of those mercenary attachments that you young ladies under- 
stand better, far better, than the most worldly-minded ‘father or mother 
of us all?” 

“ Mr. Walpole has not, I believe, any fortune, Sir. There is nothing 
very dazzling in his position nor his prospects.” 

“No. Not amongst his own set, nor with his own people —he is 
small enough there I grant you; but when he comes down to ours, 
Kitty, we think him a grandee of Spain; and if he was married into 
the family, we’d get off all his noble relations by heart, and soon start 
talking of our aunt Lady such a one, and Lord somebody else that 
was our first-cousin, till our neighbors would nearly die out of pure 
spite. Sitting down in one’s poverty and thinking over one’s grand 
relations is for all the world like Paddy eating his potatoes and 
pointing at the red-herring — even the look of what he dare not taste 
flavors his meal.” 

* At least, Sir, you have found an excuse for our conduct.” 

“ Because we are all snobs, Kitty ; because there is not a bit of 
honesty or manliness in our nature; and because our women that 
need not be bargaining or borrowing — neither pawnbrokers nor 
usurers — are just as vulgar-minded as ourselves ; and now that we 
have given twenty millions to get rid of slavery, like to show how 
they can keep it up in the old country, just out of defiance.” 

“If you disapprove of Mr. Walpole, Sir, I believe it is full time 
you should say so.” 

“T neither approve nor disapprove of him. I don’t well know 
whether I have any right to do either —I mean so far as to influence 
her choice. He belongs to a sort of men I know as little about as I 
do of the Choctaw Indians. They have lives and notions and ways 
all unlike ours. The world is so civil to them that it prepares every- 
thing to their taste. If they want to shoot, the birds are cooped up 
in a cover and only let fly when they’re ready. When they fish, the 
salmon are kept prepared to be caught ; and if they make love, the 
young lady is just as ready to rise to the fly and as willing to be 
bagged as either. Thank God, my darling, with all our barbarism 
we have not come to that in Ireland.” 

‘‘ Here comes Mr. Walpole now, Sir ; and, if I read his face aright, 
he has something of importance to say to you.” 

Kate had barely time to leave the room as Walpole came forward 
with an open telegram and a mass of papers in his hand. 

“May I have a few moments of conversation with you?” said he ; 
and in the tone of his words, and a certain gravity in his manner, 
Kearney thought he could perceive what the communication portended. 
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“I am at your orders,” said Kearney, and he placed a chair for the 
other. 

“ An incident has befallen my life here, Mr. Kearney, which, I grieve 
to say, may not only color the whole of my future career, but not 
impossibly prove the barrier to my pursuit of public life.” 

Kearney stared at him as he finished speaking, and the two men 
sat fixedly gazing on each other. 

“Tt is, I hasten to own, the one unpleasant, the one, the only one, 
disastrous event of a visit full of the happiest memories of my life. 
Of your generous and graceful hospitality I cannot say half what I 
desire —” 

“Say nothing about my hospitality,” said Kearney, whose irritation 
as to what the other called a disaster left him no place for any other 
sentiment ; “but just tell me why you count this a misfortune.” 

“T call a misfortune, Sir, what may not only depose me from my 
office and my station, but withdraw entirely from me the favor and 
protection of my uncle, Lord Danesbury.” 

“Then why the devil do you do it?” cried Kearney, angrily. 

“Why do I do what, Sir? I am not aware of any action of mine 
you should question with such energy.” 

“T mean, if it only tends to ruin your prospects and disgust your 
family, why do you persist, Sir? I was going to say more, and ask 
with what face you presume to come and tell these things to me?”’ 

“T am really unable to understand you, Sir.” 

“Mayhap we are both of us in the same predicament,” cried 
Kearney, as he wiped his brow in proof of his confusion. 

“Had you accorded me a very little patience, I might, perhaps, 
have explained myself.” 

Not trusting himself with a word, Kearney nodded, and the other 
went on: “The post this morning brought me, among other things, 
these two newspapers with pen-marks in the margin to direct my 
attention. This is the Zé/y of Londonderry, a wild Orange print : 
this the Banner of Ulster, a journal of the same complexion. Here 
is what the Zi/y says—‘Our county member, Sir Jonas Gettering, is 
now ina position to call the attention of Parliament to a document 
which will distinctly show how her Majesty’s Ministers are not only 
in close correspondence with the leaders of Fenianism, but that Irish 
rebellion receives its support and comfort from the present Cabinet. 
Grave as this charge is, and momentous as would be the consequences 
of such an allegation if unfounded, we repeat that such a document 
is in existence, and that we who write these lines have held it in our 
hands and have perused it.’ 

“The Banner copies the paragraph, and adds, ‘We give all the 
publicity in our pdbwer to a statement which, from our personal 
knowledge, we can declare to be true. If the disclosures which a 
debate on this subject must inevitably lead to will not convince 
Englishmen that Ireland is now governed by a party whose falsehood 
and subtlety not even Machiavelli himself could justify, we are free 
to declare we are ready to join the Nationalists to-morrow, and to cry 
out for a Parliament in College Green in preference to a Holy 
Inquisition at Westminster.’ ” 
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“That fellow has blood in him,” cried Kearney with enthusiasm, 
“and I go a long way with him.” 

“ That may be, Sir, and I am sorry to hear it,” said Walpole, coldly ; 
“but what I am concerned to tell you is, that the document or memo- 
randum here alluded to was among my papers, and abstracted from 
them since I have been here.” 

“ So that there was actually such a paper?” broke in Kearney. 

“There was a paper which the malevolence of a party journalist 
could convert to the support of such a charge. What concerns me 
more immediately is, that it has been stolen from my despatch-box.” 

“ Are you certain of that?” 

“T believe I can prove it. The only day in which I was busied 
with these papers I carried them down to the library, and with my 
own hands I brought them back to my room and placed them under 
lock and key at once. The box bears no trace of having been broken, 
so that the only solution is a key. Perhaps my own key may have 
been used to open it, for the document is gone.” 

“This is a bad business,” said Kearney, sorrowfully. 

“Tt is ruin to me,” cried Walpole, with passion. “Here is a 
despatch from Lord Danesbury, commanding me immediately to go 
over to him in Wales, and I can guess easily what has occasioned the 
order.” 

“T’ll send for a force of Dublin detectives. I’ll write to the chief 
of the police. I'll not rest till I have every one in the house examined 
on oath,” cried Kearney. “ What was it like? Was it a despatch — 
was it in an envelope?” 

“Tt was a mere memorandum —a piece of post paper, and headed, 
‘Draught of instruction touching D. D. Forward to chief constable 
of police at Letterkenny. October gth.’” 

‘But you had no direct correspondence with Donogan?” 

“T believe, Sir, I need not assure youI had not. The malevolence 
of party has alone the merit of such an imputation. For reasons of 
state, we desired to observe a certain course towards the man, and 
Orange malignity is pleased to misrepresent and calumniate us.” 

“ And can’t you say so in Parliament?” 

*“ So we will, Sir, and the nation will believe us. Meanwhile, see 
the mischief that the miserable slander will reflect upon our adminis- 
tration here, and remember that the people who could alone contradict 
the story are those very Fenians who will benefit by its being believed.” 

“Do your suspicions point to any one in particular? Do you 
believe that Curtis—?” 

“T had it in my hand the day after he left.” 

“Was any one aware of its existence here but yourself?” 

“None — wait, I am wrong. Your niece saw it. She was in the 
library one day. I was engaged in writing, and as we grew to talk 
over the country, I chanced to show her the despatch.” 

“Let us ask her if she remembers whether any servant was about 
at the time, or happened to enter the room.” 

“T can myself answer that question. I know there was not.” 

“Let us call her down and see what she remembers,” said Kearney. 

“T’d rather not, Sir. A mere question in such a case would be 
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offensive, and I would not risk the chance. What I would most wish 
is, to place my despatch-box, with the key, in your keeping, for the 
purposes of the inquiry, for I must start in half-an-hour. I have 
sent for post-horses to Moate, and ordered a special train to town. 
I shall, I hope, catch the eight-o’clock boat for Holyhead, and be with 
his lordship before this time to-morrow. If I do not see the ladies, 
for I believe they are out walking, will you make my excuses and my 
adieux ; my confusion and discomfiture will, I feel sure, plead for me? 
It would not be, perhaps, too much to ask for any information that a 
police inquiry might elicit ; and if either of the young ladies would 
vouchsafe me a line to say what, if anything, has been discovered, I 
shouid feel deeply gratified.” 

“T’ll look to that. You shall be informed.” 

“There was another question that I much desired to speak of,” 
and here he hesitated and faltered ; “but perhaps, on every score, it 
is as well I should defer it till my return to Ireland.” 

“You know best, whatever it is,” said the old man, drily. 

“Yes, I think so. I am sure of it.” A hurried shake-hands 
followed, and he was gone. 

It is but right to add that a glance at the moment through the 
window had shown him the wearer of a muslin dress turning into the 
copse outside the garden, and Walpole dashed down the stairs and 
hurried in the direction he saw Nina take, with all the speed he could. 

“ Get my luggage on the carriage and have everything ready,” said 
he, as the horses were drawn up at the door. “I shall return in a 
moment.” 


CHAPTER LI. 
AWAKENINGS. 


Wuen Walpole hurried into the beech alley, which he had seen Nina 
take, and followed her in all haste, he did not stop to question himself 
why he did so. Indeed, if prudence were to be consulted, there was 
every reason in the world why he should rather have left his leave- 
takings to the care of Mr. Kearney than assume the charge of them 
himself; but if young gentlemen who fall in love were only to be 
logical or “ consequent,” the tender passion would soon lose some of 
the contingencies which give it much of its charm, and people who 
follow such occupations as mine would discover that they had lost one 
of the principal employments of their life-time. 

As he went along, however, he bethought him that as it was to say 
good-bye he now followed her, it behoved him to blend his leave- 
taking with that pledge of a speedy return which, like the effects of 
light in landscape, bring out the various tints in the richest coloring, 
and mark more distinctly all that isin shadow. “TI shall at least see,’ 
muttered he to himself, “how far my presence here serves to brighten 
her daily life, and what amount of gloom my absence will suggest.” 
Cecil Walpole was one of a class — and I hasten to say it is a class — 
who, if not very lavish of their own affections, or accustomed to draw 
largely on their own emotions, are very fond of being loved themselves ; 
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and not only are they convinced that as there can be nothing more 
natural or reasonable than to love them, it is still a highly commend- 
able feature in the person who carries that love to the extent of a 
small idolatry, and makes it the business of a life. To worship the 
men of this order constitutes in their eyes a species of intellectual 
superiority for which they are grateful, and this same gratitude 
represents to themselves all of love their natures are capable of 
feeling. 

He knew thoroughly that Nina was not alone the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen, that the fascinations of her manner, and 
her grace of movement and gesture, exercised a sway that was almost 
magic ; that in quickness to apprehend and readiness to reply she 
scarcely had an equal ; and that whether she smiled or looked pensive, 
or listened or spoke, there was an absorbing charm about her that 
made one forget all else around her, and unable to see any but her ; 
and yet, with all this consciousness, he recognised no trait about her 
so thoroughly attractive as that she admired Aim. 

Let me not be misunderstood. This same sentiment can be at 
times something very different from a mere egotism,— not that I mean 
to say it was such in the present case. Cecil Walpole fully represented 
the order he belonged to, and was a most well-looking, well-dressed, 
and well-bred young gentleman, only suggesting the reflection that 
to live amongst such a class pure and undiluted would be little better 
than a life passed in the midst of French communism. 

I have said that, after his fashion, he was “in love” with her, and 
so, after his fashion, he wanted to say that he was going away, and to 
tell her not to be utterly disconsolate till he came back again. “I 
can imagine,” thought he, “how I made her life here, how, in 
developing the features that attract me, I made her a very different 
creature to herself.” 

It was not at all unpleasant to him to think that the people who 
should surround her were so unlike himself. ‘The barbarians,” as 
he courteously called them to himself, “ will be very hard to endure. 
Nor am I very sorry for it, only she must catch nothing of their traits 
in accommodating herself to their habits. On that I must strongly 
insist. Whether it be by singing their silly ballads — that four-note 
melody they call ‘Irish music,’ or through mere imitation, she has 
already caught a slight accent of the country. She must get rid of 
this. She will have to divest herself of all her ‘ Kilgobbinries’ ere I 
present her to my friendsin town.” Apart from these disparagements, 
she could, as he expressed it, “hold her own,” and people take a very 
narrow view of the social dealings of the world who fail to see how 
much occasion a woman has for the exercise of tact and temper and 
discretion and ready-wittedness and generosity in all the well-bred 
intercourse of life. Just as Walpole had arrived at that stage of 
reflection to recognise that she was exactly the woman to suit him and 
push his fortunes with the world, he reached a part of the wood where 
a little space had been cleared, and a few rustic seats scattered about 
to make a halting-placete The sound of voices caught his ear, and he 
stopped, and now, looking stealthily through the brushwood, he saw 
Gorman O’Shea as he lay in a lounging attitude on a bench and 
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smoked his cigar, while Nina Kostalergi was busily engaged in pinning 
up the skirt of her dress in a festoon fashion, which, to Cecil’s ideas 
at least, displayed more of a marvellously pretty instep and ankle 
than he thought strictly warranted. Puzzling as this seemed, the 
first words she spoke gave the explanation. 

“Don’t flatter yourself, most valiant soldier, that you are going 
to teach me the ‘Czardasz.’ I learned it years ago from Tassilo 
Esterhazy ; but I asked you to come here to set me right about that 
half-minuet step that begins it. I believe I have got into the habit 
of doing the man’s part, for I used to be Pauline Esterhazy’s partner 
after Tassilo went away.” 

“You had a precious dancing-master in Tassilo,” growled out 
O’Shea. “The greatest scamp in the Austrian army.” 

“I know nothing of the moralities of the Austrian army, but the 
Count was a perfect gentleman, and a special friend of mine.” 

“T am sorry for it,” was the gruff rejoinder. 

“You have nothing to grieve for, Sir. You have no vested interest 
to be imperilled by anything that I do.” 

“Let us not quarrel, at all events,” said he, as he arose with some 
alacrity and flung away his cigar ; and Walpole turned away, as little 
pleased with what he had heard as dissatisfied with himself for having 
listened. ‘ And we call these things accidents,” muttered he ; “ but 
I believe fortune means more generously by us when she crosses our 
path in this wise. I almost wish I had gonea step further, and stood 
before them. At least it would have finished this episode, and without 
a word. As it is, a mere phrase will do it—the simple question as 
to what progress she makes in dancing will show I knowall. But do 
I know all?” Thus speculating and ruminating, he went his way till 
he reached the carriage, and drove off at speed, for the first time in 
his life really and deeply in love! 

He made his journey safely, and arrived at Holyhead by daybreak. 
He had meant to go over deliberately all that he should say to the 
Viceroy, when questioned, as he expected to be, on the condition of 
Ireland. It was an old story, and with very few variations to enliven 
it. 

How was it that, with all his Irish intelligence well arranged in his 
mind —the agrarian crime, the ineffective police, the timid juries, the 
insolence of the popular press, and the arrogant demands of the 
priesthood — how was it that, ready to state all these obstacles to right 
government, and prepared to show that it was only by “ out-jockeying ’”’ 
the parties he could hope to win in Ireland still, that Greek girl, and 
what he called her perfidy, would occupy a most disproportionate 
share of his thoughts, and a large place in his heart also? The 
simple truth is, that though up to this Walpole found immense pleasure 
in his flirtation with Nina Kostalergi, yet his feeling for her now was 
nearer love than anything he had experienced before. The bare 
suspicion that a woman could jilt him, or the possible thought that a 
rival could be found to supplant him, gave, by the very pain it occa- 
sioned, such an interest to the episode that he could scarcely think 
of anything else. That the most effectual way to deal with the Greek 
was to renew his old relations with his cousin Lady Maude, was clear 
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enough. “ At least I shall seem to be the traitor,” thought he, “ and 
she shall not glory in the thought of having deceived me.” While he 
was still revolving these thoughts he arrived at the Castle, and 
learned as he crossed the door that his lordship was impatient to see 
him. 

Lord Danesbury had never been a fluent speaker in public, while in 
private life a natural indolence of disposition, improved, so to say, by 
an Eastern life, had made him so sparing of his words, that at times 
when he was ill or indisposed he could never be said to converse at all, 
and his talk consisted of very short sentences strung loosely together, 
and not unfrequently so ill-connected as to show that an unexpressed 
thought very often intervened between the uttered fragments. Except 
to men who, like Walpole, knew him intimately, he was all but unintel- 
ligible. The private secretary, however, understood how to fill up the 
blanks in any discourse, and so follow out indications which, to less 
practised eyes, left no foot-marks behind them. 

His Excellency, slowly recovering from a sharp attack of gout, was 
propped by pillows, and smoking a long Turkish pipe, as Cecil entered 
the room and saluted him. ‘Come at last,” was his lordship’s greet- 
ing. ‘Ought to have been here weeks ago. Read that.” And he 
pushed towards him a Zimes, with a mark on the margin: “To ask 
the Secretary for Ireland whether the statement made by certain news- 
papers in the North of a correspondence between the Castle authorities 
and the Fenian leader was true, and whether such correspondence 
could be laid on the table of the House ?” 

“Read it out,” cried the Viceroy, as Walpole conned over the 
paragraph somewhat slowly to himself. 

“1 think, my lord, when you have heard a few words of explanation 
from me, you will see that this charge has not the gravity these news- 
paper- people would like to attach to it.’ 

“Can't be explained — nothing could justify — infernal blunder — 
and must go.’ 

“Pray, my lord, vouchsafe me even five minutes.” 

“ See it all —— balderdash — explain nothing — Cardinal more offended 
than the rest— and here, read.” And he pushed a letter towards him, 
dated Downing Street, and marked private. “The idiot you left 
behind you has been betrayed into writing to the rebels and making 
conditions with them. ‘To disown him now is not enough.” 

“Really, my lord, I don’t see why I should submit to the indignity 
of reading more of this.” 

His. Excellency crushed the letter in his hand, and puffed very 
vigorously at his pipe, which was nearly extinguished. “Must go,” 
said he, at last, as a fresh volume of smoke rolled forth. 

“ That I can believe — that I can understand, my lord. When you 
tell me you cease to endorse my pledges, I feel I am a bankrupt in 
your esteem.” 

“Others smashed in the same insolvency — inconceivable blunder 
—where was Cartright?— what was Holmes about? No one in 
Dublin to keep you out of this cursed folly?” 

“Until your lordship’s patience will permit me to say a few words, I 
cannot hope to justify my conduct.” 
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“No justifying — no explaining — no! regular smash and complete 
disgrace. Must go.” 

“T am quite ready to go. Your Excellency has no need to recall me 
to the necessity.” 

“ Knew it all — and against my will, too— said so from the first — 
thing I never liked — nor see my way in. Must go— must go.” 

“T presume, my lord, I may leave you now. I want a bath and a 
cup of coffee.” 

“‘ Answer that!” was the gruff reply, as he tossed across the table a 
few lines signed, “ Bertie Spencer, Private Secretary.” 

“T am directed to request that Mr. Walpole will enable the Right 
Honorable Mr. Annihough to give the flattest denial to the enclosed.” 

“That must be done at once,” said the Viceroy, as the other ceased 
to read the note. 

“Tt is impossible, my lord ; I cannot deny my own handwriting.” 

“ Annihough will find some road out of it,” muttered the other. 
“* You were a fool, and mistook your instructions, or the constable was 
a fool and required a misdirection, or the Fenian was a fool, which he 
would have been if he gave the pledge you asked for. Must go all 
the same.” 

“But I’m quite ready to go, my lord,” rejoined Walpole, angrily. 
“There is no need to insist so often on that point.” 

“Who talks — who thinks of you, Sir?” cried the other in an irri- 
tated manner. “I speak of myself. It is 7 must resign—no great 
sacrifice, perhaps, after all,—stupid office, false position — imprac- 
ticable people. Make them all Papists to-morrow, and ask to be Hin- 
doos. ‘They’ve got the land, and not content if they can’t shoot the 
landlords !” 

“Tf you think, my lord, that by any personal explanation of mine, 
I could enable the Minister to make his answer in the House more 
plausible —” 

“TLeave the plausibility to himself, Sir,” and then he added, half 
aloud: “ He’ll be unintelligible enough without you. There, go, and 
get some breakfast — come back afterwards, and I’ll dictate my letter 
of resignation. Maude has had a letter from Atlee. Shrewd fellow, 
Atlee — done the thing well.” 

As Walpole was near the door, his Excellency said: “ You can 
have Guatemala, if they have not given it away. It will get you out 
of Europe, which is the first thing, and with the yellow fever it may 
do more.” 

“T’m profoundly grateful, my lord,” said he, bowing low. 

“Maude of course would not go, so it ends that.” 

“T am deeply touched by the interest your lordship vouchsafes to 
my concerns.” 

“Try and live five years, and you'll have a retiring allowance. 
The last fellow did, but was eaten by a crocodile out bathing.” And 
with this he resumed his Zimes, and turned away, while Walpole has- 
tened off to his room, in a frame of mind very far from comfortable 
or reassuring. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








MORALITY AND EDUCATION. 


F late years the subject of education has became a matter of 

very earnest, many-sided general discussion. We shall not, at 
present, discuss the causes that have brought this about, but confine 
ourselves to the one question that in this agitation seems of pre- 
eminent importance: How does education affect morality, or does it 
affect morality at all ? 

To examine the problem thoroughly we must first come to an un- 
derstanding as to what we are going to designate by those words ; 
and, first of all, by the word education. Usually the question is put 
in this way: What zs education ?— just as it is often asked: What és 
poetry? what zs art? And, indeed, the looseness of language which 
permits this unjustifiable usage of the word 7s, has led to distressing 
exhibitions of the unlimitedness of human folly. But this form of 
the question, though common, is manifestly absurd. Education és 
simply a word, and nothing more; a free creation of our tongue to 
designate the relation of something outside of us to ourselves. Now, 
with words that are the designation of things in time and space, of 
perceptible things, the question: What zs this, or, What zs that ?— for 
instance, a piece of iron or stone —is quite proper ; the answer con- 
sisting in a recital of those of their infinite qualities which, up to 
the moment when the question is put, have been made manifest. 
Hence the answer is a purely empirical and unfinished one; that is, 
we may yet discover an infinite number of new qualities in the stone 
or iron, all which will have to be added to the previous catalogue as 
fast as they are discovered. But in the case of words that designate 
simply a relation of perceptible things to ourselves, the question 
cannot be such as to incur the possibility of an unfinished answer. 
It is not, What zs this word? but, What absolutely fixed relation is it 
meant to signify? The answer cannot, therefore, be an uncertain, 
empirical, @ Aosteriori answer ; but must be absolute, @ Jrior?. Thus 
when we in our loose way of speaking ask: What zs a work of art? 
it is not for us to go over the universe and pick out at random certain 
works to which the term is to be applied ; but we must come to an 
@ priori understanding as to what class of all the works that are open 
to our perception shall be called by all men and in all cases “ works 
of art.” This point must be settled for the sake of making disputes 
impossible. We therefore agree that all the works fashioned by 
rational intelligence shall be called works of art ; and all those not 
so fashioned shall be called works of nature. Having thus cut off 
dispute as to what is designated by the general term, we leave the 
wide field of qualifying adjectives open to the variously constituted 
or developed perceptive faculties. We all agree that a log-house ora 
tin-kettle comes under the general heading of works of art ; but that 
the Parthenon or one of Raffael’s Madonnas are more excellent works 
of art, we leave to the decision of the more or less developed powers 
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of perception of individuals. One man may use the adjective 
“clumsy” where another one says “tolerable,” or “ well-done” 
where another says “faulty” ; but a stop is put to that foolish meta- 
physical twaddle about what art és, which has been the ruin of so 
much paper, ink, and, unfortunately, of human judgments. The case 
is the same with the word Joefry. It is nonsense to dispute as to 
what poetry zs. Either it is a word to designate all rhythmical ar- 
rangements of speech, or it is not. If not, then the word poetry as 
distinguished from the word prose is superfluous, and a qualifying 
adjective to the word prose would answer as well, lead to no dispute, 
and save us from an infinite waste of nonsensical eloquence. But 
if it is, then we must name even Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy 
“poetry,” and be satisfied with calling it bad poetry, wretched, un- 
bearable poetry, qualifying it in that way according to the special 
impression of each individual ; and we must name Walt Whitman’s 
productions “prose,” whatever adjectives we may be disposed to 
assign them. 

Now the @ priori widest meaning of the word education is, that it 
signifies the development of ALL the faculties of a rational being; and 
using the word in this sense, we must apply adjectives whenever we 
wish to speak of education ‘as limited solely to a part of the faculties, 
for instance the physical, intellectual, or moral faculties, which again 
may be indefinitely subdivided. But if the word education is taken 
in this its widest significance, it is clear that no real dispute can 
arise as to its developing morality, since that is included within its 
general scope ; hence the difficulty which first prompted the discus- 
sion as to whether education affected morality at all or not, and if so, 
in what manner, must have arisen from a doubt as to whether that 
education which is taught in the schools of this age be really a de- 
velopment of a// the faculties of a rational being. 

Again, in order to avoid controversy we shall here simply assume 
that our school education has for its object the development of the 
intellectual faculties only, and hence limit our inquiry to this ques- 
tion, which is really the one at issue: Whether the development 
of the intellectual faculties of man, or intellectual education, tends 
or not to develop his morality. But here we again meet the same 
difficulty which in the first instance we easily enough bridged over, 
namely this: What do we mean when we speak of intellect, and 
what do we mean when we speak of morality? Are these two words 
— consider well that they are two — distinguished qualitatively, that 
is in kind, or merely quantitatively, in degree, so that one of them 
would be simply the other narrowed down, so to speak, by an adjec- 
tive? And this difficulty allows here no possible bridging over ; the 
fundamental ground of all metaphysical disputes stares us here in the 
face in such a manner that we cannot avoid it. This ground is—as 
we may as well say at once concisely — that all the thinking of things 
and their relations can be formed in the two-fold manner of quantity 
and quality, degree and kind ; or that we may view the infinite series 
of phenomena which meets our thought, as either distinct from each 
other merely in degree, quantitatively, or as distinct in kind, qualita- 
tively. For supposing we were to try to bridge this difficulty over as we 
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did the former, saying to a quantitative reasoner: You hold that those 
phenomena of life which belong to what is called morality, or moral na- 
ture, differ simply in degree from the intellectual phenomena of life. 
Well and good, let us ca// them intellectual, with an adjective qualifi- 
cation if you please, and treat and view them as such. ‘Then it 
would immediately appear that our quantitative reasoner would agree 
to no such thing. He would argue all the time as if he ought so to 
call them; but his acts, nay, his very words would belie his argu- 
ment. He will demonstrate with the utmost earnestness that you have 
no free will, and yet will get angry with you for not being willing to 
concede his argument ; he will demonstrate to you that good and 
bad actions are simply the results of physical and psychological im- 
pulses, and yet wax eloquent over a good deed and in denunciation of 
wickedness. In short, while denying the validity of the distinction, 
he will not give up the use of the word which signifies this distinction 
and nothing else. As a famous and conspicuous illustration of the 
deep-rootedness of this obstinacy in the human mind, take David 
Hume’s exposition of the causality relation. His statement is this: 
We connect sequences of phenomena by means of the conceptions 
cause and effect, simply from the habit of noting recurrences of the 
same changes. But if this were so, how could such words as cause 
and effect, not to speak of the conceptions designated by those words, 
have ever beeninvented? Thus, if I observe that when the sun shines 
upon a stone that stone becomes warm, and note this change ever so 
often, say 999 times, how could I possibly by the mere repetition of 
the change at the 1oooth time get into my mind another conception 
than that of the change? How would it be possible to invent the 
conception of causality, and hence to invent this new name of caus- 
ality for this new conception? Either the conception of change does 
assume a different character, or rather another, a new, qualitatively 
distinct conception arises at the side of it, or it does not, and then 
it is still exactly the same it was at the ggg9th occurrence of the 
change. Yet David Hume, persisting in his denial of a distinction 
in the conceptions, refused to drop the use of the new words cause 
and effect. The saying that habit gradually leads our mind to this 
new conception, is but a looseness of language. If the conception 
of change turns at all into that of cause and effect, it does so at some 
determined moment of time; and no matter what moment you 
choose, whether the thousandth or the millionth, the difficulty re- 
mains the same. The only way to solve it, therefore, is to say that 
the conception of cause and effect is an @ priori conception of the 
mind, utterly distinct from that of change, but accompanying it 
under all circumstances. Wherever change occurs, this conception 
arises and demands to be applied. 

In precisely the same manner we shall have to consider the relation 
between our intellectual and moral nature. If intellectual develop- 
ment changes at any stage into that character which is called moral, 
then the change either brings in a new element or it does not. If 
it does not, there is no need for the new word ; a qualifying adjective 
would be proper and sufficient. If a change does occur, it makes no 
difference when it occurs, and we shall have to say: There is an @ 
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priori conception of the human mind utterly distinct from the con- 
ception of that mind as an intellectual faculty, which arises and 
demands to be applied at every occasion of intellectual development, 
and which we call morality. 

We have said 7 there is such a change ; and keeping well in mind 
this 7, we may further say, that in case of its occurrence, this 
phenomenon which then accompanies every intellectual phenomenon, 
must have for its characteristic the absolute opposite of the character- 
istic that belongs to the intellect ; and since that characteristic is the 
bringing into consciousness external things and their relations, and 
hence a restriction to that contemplation of the external world and 
the connection of its phenomena, the opposite characteristic must be 
absolute freedom from this fettered state; in short, the moral faculty 
must be a faculty of free creativeness. 

Now that there is such a free faculty in man cannot be proved, if 
“proving” means demonstrating by argument ; but for that matter it 
is just as impossible in that way to prove our own existence. Demon- 
stration by argument, which is simply the exhibition of one thing as 
the necessary sequence of a precedent, can be carried on infinitely, 
and by this mode of argument it is easy to disprove your assertion 
that you exist and that you have a free will; indeed, we should 
neither exist nor be free if these matters could be proved to us by 
demonstration. Nor are men who hunt up professors of philosophy 
in order to have a satisfactory demonstration that they do or do not 
exist, of frequent occurrence; though, strange to say, there are 
multitudes who invest money in the purchase of books, and still more 
precious time in the reading of them, to have some professor of 
philosophy demonstrate to them that they are or that they are not free. 

The only possible proof of freedom, as of existence, is the fact of 
its manifestation ; and whosoever has but once in his life done a free 
act, an act prompted only by that absolute voice of his personality, 
which is also called Conscience, and which counts as naught any 
obstacle natural or psychological impulses may oppose to it — should 
never more ask for any proof of his freedom. And this manifestation 
of freedom in this its form of an absolute command, is the characteristic 
of that moral nature of man which in language and in actual life 
all men acknowledge in its absolutely qualitative distinction from 
intellectual nature, but to which in theory so many deny this: dis- 
tinction; above all in recent times that class of reasoners like 
Darwin, Huxley, Vogt, etc., who, however admirable and gifted in 
their separate departments of Physical science, exhibit singular 
ignorance of even the metaphysical lore of Aristotle and the sophists, 
not to mention Kant, Fichte, or Leibnitz, whenever they enter upon 
metaphysical ground, as they love to do on all occasions, and discuss 
such metaphysical problems as the origin of the world, the descent of 
man, the freedom of the will, etc. It is this manifestation which 
accompanies every act of the intellect, urging either to do or to leave 
undone, which gives rise to the adjectives good or bad that otherwise 
would have no significance; this which creates an entirely new 
universe within the universe of externality—the moral universe, the 
kingdom of God. 
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From the very description of its character it must have already 
become evident that education, or developing of the intellectual 
faculties, can have no direct influence upon the development of this 
our absolute character. ‘That development of the intellect is an 
extrusion of our self from its self; whereas the moral nature of man 
is his self living in its own absolute self-sufficiency. That develop- 
ment leads to reasoning by.means of the categories; and as these 
categories are necessarily opposites, with purely intellectual reasoning 
it is possible to prove, with equal cogency, every act to be “good” or 
“bad ;” whereas the voice of conscience has no categories and no 
arguments to offer, but simply says with absolute freedom, Thou shalt! 
Thou shalt not! 

From a purely theoretical standpoint we can consider every 
occurrence in life in an infinite number of ways, and may waste our 
whole life in idly considering whether it is good or not good to do so 
or not do so—as the model modern young skeptic loves to idle it 
away. From the practical standpoint we simply close up all the 
avenues of externality and listen unto our self, when the voice speaks 
at once, Do this! Do not do that! From the speculative standpoint 
of the intellect alone—the fullest representation whereof can be 
found in Spinoza’s ethics— there is no such thing as absolute morality 
possible, and all that is attainable is a more or less high degree of 
intellectual culture of ethical acts, that is, acts prompted by a con- 
sideration as to what is most useful to self-interest ; from the stand- 
point of freedom the perfect fulness of Divinity can be manifested 
by the most humbly “ educated” man in one truly free moral act. 

Now, granting all the advantages of intellectual education, as, like 
those of physical education, not at all to be disputed: how can this 
moral character be awakened and strengthened in us? 

The science that has this problem for its object is called the 
science of Ascetics. Its object is to discover how to call into active 
life the absolutely free and creative faculty in us which is usuaily 
called Conscience, so that it shall remain vigilant within us; and 
warning us at every moment of conscious intellectual life. No ex- 
ternal means can therefore be employed ; and when the discipline of 
schools is spoken of as conducive to morality, it is clear that the 
very element of morality, absolute freedom, is lost sight of. Disci- 
pline rather destroys the possibility of awakening moral character 
by inculcating respect for external rules and enforcing them ; and 
every person can trace the injurious effect upon morality in all phases 
of life in families, in schools, in the armies, and even in those higher 
ranks of society where licentiousness and debasement of moral char- 
acter are invariably accompanied by the strict discipline of punctil- 
ious courtesy, self-control, polished manners, etc., as, for example, 
in the court of Louis XV. of France. However admirable these 
qualities, they are not in the least moral in themselves. Discipline, 
to state the matter succinctly, can never arouse morality; but the 
arousing of morality will necessarily of itself produce all the good 
qualities sought to be promoted by discipline. This arousing can be 
achieved only by leading man away from the external world and his 
rejations to it, into the majesty and glory of his own pure self and his 
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relations to God, that he may be so thoroughly imbued and penetrated 
with this principle that it shall stay free with him and become his life 
forever ; that this, his real, eternal life, shall become the life he leads 
every day. Of course those who deny absolute freedom because 
they have never experienced it, and who when they speak of morals 
mean simply that collection of ethics or rules of well-bred conduct, 
will be satisfied with the results of intellectual education, discipline, 
and the preaching of dogmas. Nevertheless, it should be clear to 
every one that these miscalled “morals,” being the productions of 
thought, can be twisted by every one at his pleasure, according to the 
well-known opposition of all categories of thought, and thus cannot 
possibly afford that safe footing and absolute resting-point which we 
all expect from morality, and which if we deny being accessible we 
ought to abandon the use of the word morality. The sophists, mas- 
ters in this art of using those categories, found it an easy matter to 
turn every such “moral” maxim into its very opposite. The moral 
law “Thou shalt not murder,” became thus “Thou shalt murder ” 
when applied to defence of country, self-defence, defence of prospec- 
tive material welfare, or even to political economy ; and how the 
moral law concerning adultery is thus in our own times twisted every 
day by reformers and turned quantitatively till from a prohibition it 
becomes a command, we need but open our ears to hear, our eyes to 
see. If morality is simply a view of the intellect, we had then better 
abandon at once the pretence of the word and limit ourselves to the 
ethics of the Greeks. But morality, as we have shown, means an 
altogether different matter. It is not a system of rules and empirical 
precepts as the “intellectual” preachers of the day seem to think, who 
exhort their hearers to-day to precepts which a few years ago they 
anathematised ; it is a life to be lived, an unchangeable absolute life 
within an ever-changing eternal life. It is not one thing for the 
Indian and another for the European, one for the Greek and another 
for the Jew; but for all the universe of rational beings the same: 
the very life of the Godhood. Enter this life, this kingdom of 
heaven, and all the rest will follow of itself. Christ himself has 
shown us the way in which this life of morality can be aroused and 
strengthened : example and exhortation unremittent till it becomes 
effective, to turn from the shadow-life of the intellectual faculties 
wherein we are born into the absolute world of the Godhood, until 
that world by means of the intellect works out into its own image the 
whole wonderful physical universe. 

It is easy to see why this exhortation must be more negative than 
positive, since all that is really needed to make our free self manifest 
itself to us is to remove the obstacles that engage our consciousness, 
obstacles that arise from our intellectual quite as much as from our 
physical faculties. If any assistance can be derived in this moral 
education from our other faculties, it is probably chiefly from the de- 
velopment of that one of our senses which holds nearly the same rela- 
tion to our moral as the sense of sight holds to our intellectual nature : 
the sense of hearing. Hearing is the intensest internal sense as 
sight is the clearest external, and thus best adapted, if developed 
through music, to make our whole consciousness attentive to what 
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passes within ; yea, even to the least utterance of that still small 
voice of our own true self which can most certainly be heard by the 
very lowest of rational beings at every moment of conscious exist- 
ence. 

A. E. KROEGER. 


CHANGE. 


Y lady-love so cold has grown 
I cannot meet her eye 
But that my heart sinks like a stone, 
And I but wish to die. 
There was a time when her dear glance 
Was warmer than the sun; 
But now my love hath little chance 
For hope to dwell upon. 


“Why hath she changed?” I ask the winds 

Which pass me kindly by; 

But each dead leaf the cause reminds, 
And ail things make reply. 

I wander in the woods at eve 
And watch the dead leaves fall, 

And chide myself that I should grieve 
For what doth come to all. 


“Change,” “Change,” is written everywhere 

Upon the earth and sky ; 

We breathe it with life’s morning air, 
We dive zt when we die. 

Then wherefore should I grieve that she 
Acteth so well her part, 

Since greater change can never be 
Than in a woman's heart? 


APPLETON OAKSMITH. 











CATULLUS. 


‘In fair Verona, where we lay our scene.’”’ 


HE accomplished La Harpe, writing of the Hendecasyllabics 

of Catullus, says :—“ These are little master-pieces, in which 
there is not a word that is not precious ; but it is as impossible to 
analyse as to translate them. ‘Tis a grace one feels better than one 
can define it. He who can explain the charm of a lovely woman’s 
looks, smile, and step, can perhaps tell us in what consists the charm 
of Catullus’s verses.” Yet the writer of whom La Harpe speaks so 
enthusiastically, admired in his own day, eulogised by Ovid and 
Martial, Pliny and Quintilian, in modern times the favorite of Landor, 
and referred to with fond affection by Coleridge and Bulwer, has 
long had no place in the studies of youth and seems to be known 
only to our scholars. If only Virgil and Horace were read in our 
schools, this neglect of Catullus need occasion no surprise; but 
when in so many of them Plautus or Terence, Juvenal or Ovid, and 
sometimes even the inflated and turgid Lucan, are among the Latin 
poets set down in the regular course of training, lovers of choice 
and elegant poetry have some right to feel indignant at the exclusion 
of the author of Zhe Wuptials of Peleus and Thetis, The Wedding-song 
of Manlius, and The Mourning for Lesbia’s Sparrow. 

That eminent scholar and critic, Hugh S. Legaré, one of the most 
competent judges of any point in classical learning this country has 
ever produced, premises his observations on Catullus and Lucretius 
with these remarks:—“In reference to the merits of any merely 
literary composition, a foreigner must ever distrust his own opinions 
avhen they do not entirely coincide with those of native critics. For 
this reason we feel bound to admit that we probably overrate Catullus 
and Lucretius in considering them (for we profess to have always 
considered them) as in point of original genius the two first poets 
of ancient Rome. The critics of their own country say nothing that 
is not in their favor, but it is plain that they do not entertain so 
exalted an opinion of their excellence as we have ventured to express. 
When we speak of ‘ the poet,’ says Justinian, in the beginning of his 
Institutes, we mean Homer among the Greeks and Virgil among the 
Romans ; and there are others besides the Mantuan bard who seem 
in the same way to take precedence of our favorites in the estimation 
of ancient writers.” 

It is, then, to a poet rated so high by one well qualified to judge in 
such a matter, and who weighed his words carefully in every sentence 
that he penned, I would call attention by a brief sketch of the little 
that is known of his personal history, and some slight account of his 
works. 

Valerius Catullus— whether his pranomen was Caius or Quintus 
is a disputed point— was born at Verona in the year 668 from the 
building of the City, at a time when the study of Greek literature was 
as yet a new taste in the Roman world. It was indeed barely eight 
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years since the censors Domitius Ahenobarbus and Licinius Crassus 
had procured the passage of an edict by which the grammarians and 
philosophers were banished from Rome as corrupters of the youth. 
But the times were rapidly changing. The studies of Scipio and 
Lzlius, the critical taste and solid learning of Varro, the munificent 
patronage extended by Lucullus to art and scholarship, the large 
culture of Cicero, and the example of Czsar himself, were fast 
moulding the Roman gentry into a very different stamp of character 
from the generation which had seen the earlier struggles of the 
Republic with the great maritime power of Carthage. 

There can be no doubt that Catullus was of a family of distinction 
in the country about Verona. It was at the house of his father 
Valerius that Caesar was in the habit of staying on each occasion of 
his passing through Cisalpine Gaul ; and even at this day there are 
to be seen, says the Abbé Arnaud, in the nearest isle of the lake close 
by Verona, the ruins of an ancient building which is believed to have 
been that country-house of the poet’s of which he has sung in such 
charming and joyous notes of welcome. While not perhaps wealthy, 
he must have originally possessed an estate amply sufficing for his 
condition as occasional resident in a small provincial town, means 
abundant for a country gentleman. For he lived long and handsomely 
at Rome, at that time a city of growing luxury ; he had a farm in the 
country near Tibur, came back from the Euxine in his own pinnace, 
and calls himself the Master of Sirmio. His home seems to have 
been this peninsula of Sirmio, which is washed by the southern waters 
of the Lago di Garda, the “sea-like” Lake Benacus of Virgil. At 
the point of this lovely neck of land stood the noble villa of Catullus, 
most probably a hereditary possession. 

When still quite young, Catullus, urged, some fancy, by the counsels 
or importunities of his friend Manlius Torquatus, betook himself to 
Rome, where just about this time the most distinguished gentlemen 
of the period were devoting themselves with great ardor to the study 
of the art of rhetoric. Latin eloquence had, indeed, already reached 
quite a high pitch of excellence. Cicero was adorning the Senate- 
hall and the court-house with that consummate elegance and ornate 
finish of style which all oratory of the histrionic order has been 
vainly emulating ever since. Sallust was painting the vices of the age 
with the skill of one who certainly knew whereof he spoke, for he 
practised some of them as vigorously as any Verres of them all. 
Cornelius Nepos was writting history on a somewhat larger scale. 
Varro was pouring forth from the fulness of his knowledge a whole 
library of works, treating of the origin, the language, the religion, and 
the government of the Roman people ; as a critic, he was pronouncing 
judgment on the genuineness of the host of comedies purporting to 
come from the fertile pen of Plautus ; as a lover of refinement and a 
teacher of good taste, he was embodying the results of his learning 
and reflection in that miscellany called the JA/enippean Satire, and 
illustrating his views by the embellishment of his villas with ample 
libraries and beautiful works of art. Lucretius, but a few years older 
than Catullus, was clothing the skeleton limbs of a most meagre 
philosophy with such fervid poetry as only wanted lovelier ribs under 
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it to become the greatest in the Latin tongue. Czsar, turning aside 
from his grand ambitions, was proving himself a no less ardent 
philologist than brilliant strategist. 

The abilities of Catullus appear to have soon made him known in 
the best circles, and in a short time he numbered some of these men 
of note among his friends, notably Cicero and Nepos. He was 
welcome at the table of Cesar, even after he had bitterly attacked 
him and some of his profligate favorites in keen epigrams. His 
subsequent relations towards Caius Memmius, to whom Lucretius 
dedicated his great poem On the Nature of Things, would lead us to 
infer that he had some acquaintance with Lucretius himself, though in 
his extant works there is no mention of his brother poet. It was to 
Cornelius Nepos, as an appreciative friend who had valued his 
effusions, that he dedicated the little collection of poems which he 
afterwards published ; while to Cicero he wrote one of the neatest 
compliments ever paid by poet, a tribute of thanks for some service 
done, couched in language of glowing eulogy, heightened by a fine 
contrast of humorous humility :— 

“Disertissime Romuli nepotum 

Quot sunt, quotque fuere, Marce Tulli, 
Quotque post aliis erunt in annis ; 

Gratias tibi maximas Catullus 

Agit, pessimus omnium poeta,— : 
Tanto pessimus omnium poeta, 

Quanto tu optimus omnium patronus.” 


Verannius, who went into Iberia with Piso, and whom Catullus warmly 
welcomes back in one of his poems, along with Fabullus who had 
accompanied him on the same expedition, was in all probability 
of the number of the friends with whom he associated in Rome. 
Calvus, famous in his day as lawyer, orator, and poet, was one of 
Catullus’s dearest friends ; indeed, their names are almost always 
associated by ancient writers. Catullus writes playfully to abuse him 
for trying to bore him to death by sending him for a present in the 
December holidays the works of certain execrable poets ; and again, 
to tell him that, on leaving his witty converse the evening before, the 
exuberance of his spirits and the longing he felt to be with Calvus 
again had quite deprived him of sleep ; and, once again, to amuse 
him with the exclamation of a fellow in the crowd that listened in the 
court-house to Calvus as he brought out and made clear the rascalities 
of Vatinius: “ Ye gods! what a fine-talking little runt it is!” Then 
there were Manlius Torquatus, his dear friend of great patrician 
dignity ; and Varus, the. lawyer; and Czcilius, the poet, whom he 
invites to Verona from the Lago di Como’s shores ; Cornificius and 
Cinna ; Hortalus, at whose request he seems to have undertaken the 
translation from Callimachus of Berenice’s Hair, and to whom he 
tenderly expresses his own recent sorrow for the death of his brother ; 
and several others whom his poems show to have been warmly 
cherished ‘friends. Many of these intimate friends and pleasant 
acquaintances were scholars, and all seem to have imbibed the new 
passion for adding literary tastes to the catalogue of conquests made 
by the genius of the Roman people. 
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Catullus was eager to visit the land from which all this tide of cul- 
ture flowed. His necessities, too, strengthened this desire to seek the 
East ; and the opportunity was soon found. His style of living in 
Rome was costly, had soon plunged him into debt, and made him 
acquainted with the lawyers. Varus, Calvus, and Cicero, in all likeli- 
hood knew him as their client as well as literary and convivial friend. 
The thanks so warmly paid to Cicero probably went along with a fee 
for substantial service in the way of business. The pleasures of the 
luxurious and thoroughly corrupt society in which he moved made 
such large inroads into his fortune, that he was forced to look about 
him and seek some way to replenish his empty purse. The readiest 
way to do this, for young gentlemen of high social station in those 
days, was to get themselves attached to the staff of some nobleman of 
political importance going out to govern a province. The plunder 
which the little provincial court almost always managed to extort 
from the subject population, served in most cases to enrich every 
petty functionary attached to it. The double object of trying to 
repair his fortune and of seeing Hellenic lands was now in the power 
of Catullus. Caius Memmius, the friend of Lucretius, was going out 
to Bithynia as Pretor, and Catullus was chosen as one of his staff. 
He passed rapidly through the chief cities of Asia, and evidently ob- 
served much even in so flying atrip. To the poetry of Sappho and 
that of Callimachus he seems to have been particularly attracted, and 
it is probable that it was during this period of personal contact with 
the still brilliant civilisation of the old Greek world that he acquired 
that delicate insight into the subtler charms of the Hellenic poetry, 
especially the Lesbian and the Alexandrine, which so exquisitely 
shaped almost every turn of thought in his after song. The Abbé 
Arnaud surmises that his choice of the name Lesbia for the woman 
whom he so madly loved and so persistently sang and sought, was 
due to his fondness for the Lesbian poetess. Her real name, if we 
may trust Apuleius, was Clodia; and in opposition to the general 
opinion that she was a Roman lady of noble birth, Landor conjectures 
her to have been the wife of some inconsiderable burgher of Verona. 
If the worthy Abbé’s surmise as to the origin of the name Catullus 
chose to celebrate her by be true, the passion of Catullus for this fair 
Delilah must have run its course in the years of his Italian life subse- 
quent to the probably brief stay in Bithynia. The happy use he made 
of the mythology of Greece, the success with which he embellished 
his own language with the beauties of the Hellenic, and his known 
familiarity with the whole body of Greek literature, procured for him 
the title of Doctus, which seems to have been so generally accorded 
him that it became as distinctive an appellation in his case as Vener- 
able in the case of Bede, Judicious in that of Hooker, or Admirable 
in that of Crichton. 

But his travel to Bithynia, whatever it did for his intellectual ac- 
complishments, in no way helped his fortunes. This he tells us him- 
self over and over again, with sometimes mournful and sometimes 
angry iteration. When Varus took him to see a merry and pretty little 
friend of his,* and she asked him what luck he had had in Bithynia, 








* There is a fine rendering of this piece in one of the earlier numbers of this Magazine.— C. W. H. 
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he answered that not a soul had brought away anything from there, 
especially folks who had had a rascal for their praetor. He was so 
ill-advised, however, on her urging him still further, as to own to hav- 
ing found means for getting eight stout fellows to bear his sedan-chair ; 
and on her coolly calling on him to lend them to her, was forced to 
say they were Cinna’s, and that he only called them his because they 
were as much at his service as if they were his own. Again, when he 
writes to condole with his friends Verannius and Fabullus, who had 
come back from their expedition with Piso empty-handed, he alludes 
to his own fate and inveighs bitterly against Memmius. “ete nobiles 
amicos /” cries he in wrathful irony. On Porcius and Socration, two 
base favorites of Memmius and Piso, he in another place pours forth 
the disdainful reproaches which he thinks they merit for supplanting 
his friends just mentioned. Reaping no benefit, then, from the posi- 
tion he held in the little provincial court of Memmius, he set out from 
Bithynia at the opening of spring, with an exulting sense of antici- 
pated delight in travel to the renowned cities of Asia, such as Per- 
gamus, Smyrna, Ephesus, and Miletus. 


“Jam mens pretrepidans avet vagari ; 
Jam lzti studio pedes vigescunt,” 


he cries, much as Eichendorff’s Good-for-naughét cries at each fresh 
setting forth into the wide world. But with all his eagerness to get 
away from Memmius, and all his gladness to be once more seeing new 
places, the old true, tender heart, which seems to have won for Ca- 
tullus so many friends, shows itself in the affectionate regrets and 
farewells with which he looks back on the circle of companions he 
leaves behind :— 


“QO dulces comitum valete coetus, 
Longe quos simul a domo profectos 
Diverse vari viz reportant.” 


It seems to have been after he had made this little tour through the 
chief cities of Hellenic Asia that he returned in his pinnace to the 
home on the Sirmian Peninsula, performing in that voyage a feat of 
which in that day a private gentleman might well have been proud. 
Two poems, one recording the fame and praise of his swift yacht, the 
other beautifully welcoming his home and calling on it to welcome 
him, commemorate this voyage of return. It is of the last-mentioned 
poem that Bulwer says: “ Every scholar, almost every school-boy, has 
got by heart the songs in which Catullus vents his rapture on regain- 
ing his home on the Sirmian Peninsula. And many a man who has 
never read Catullus has uttered the same cry of joy in greeting his 
rural threshold after strange wanderings or lengthened absence. For 
‘what more blessed than to ungird us of our cares —when the mind 
lays down its fardel, and we come from the toil afar to our own hearth, 
and repose on the longed-for bed?’ Who does not then call on the 
dear roof to welcome him as if it were a living thing, and echo the 
sense of that wondrous line — 


‘Laugh, every dimple in the cheek of home !’” 
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Catullus had a brother whom he tenderly loved, and who died in that 
famous little territory in which Troy once stood. In has been sup- 
posed by many that this brother was with him in Asia and died during 
his sojourn there ; but of this there is no evidence. From the lan- 
guage of his funeral elegy, it is rather to be inferred that he died be- 
fore Catullus went out to Asia, and that to collect the beloved ashes 
and perform the funeral rites was one of the main objects of his 
going out with Memmius : 


“Multas per gentes, et multa per zquora vectus 
Adveni has miseras, frater, ad inferias, 
Ut te postremo donarem munere mortis, 
Et mutum nequicquam alloquerer cinerem.” 


It was a loss he deeply deplored, and occasioned some pieces which 
men of feeling will always read with emotion. The sentiments he ex- 
presses, as well as the manner in which he expresses them, paint a 
true and genuine tenderness of heart and a grief that is touching in 
its air of desolation. 

When Catullus returned to Italy, Rome was the prey of contending 
factions, whose struggles finally subverted the Republic and made the 
Empire a necessity. Catullus, recognising the superiority of Casar 
over all his competitors, and bitterly resenting the overthrow of the 
old constitution, directed against him all the hate he felt for the 
enemies of the Rome of the conservative party, and attacked him and 
his meaner partisans with stinging epigrams. Of the part which he 
played on the side of the opposition, Suetonius says that, ineffaceable 
as were the wounds made in Cesar’s reputation by the galling verses 
of the satirist, the conqueror showed no resentment, but, accepting 
the apology made by the poet, received him as a guest at supper the 
same day, and continued to enjoy the hospitality of his father as had 
before been his custom. This is in accordance with that character of 
clemency towards his fellow-countrymen which Cesar was always 
anxious to maintain. But the language of Suetonius makes me sus- 
pect that the whole occurrence took place during the youth of Ca- 
tullus, before his visit to the East, and when Cesar was only a pow- 
erful provincial magnate, not yet raised to the great height he subse- 
quently attained, and quite willing to overlook the vehement in- 
vective of a brilliant young stripling whose father was a valuable 
personal friend of his. All the annotators of his works and bio- 
graphers of his life, however, seem to consider these assaults as made 
upon Cesar in the height of his power, and Mommsen even regards 
Catullus as the chief representative of a powerful literary opposition 
which Cesar had to face in addition to the material obstacles in his 
way. It seems to me far too much stress has been laid upon the 
political importance of these little epigrams, though they are unques- 
tionably valuable as evincing an independence of spirit in Catullus 
which probably indicates a consciousness of rank as well as the pride 
that goes with high culture. A reviewer'of the Hon. George Lamb’s 
translation of Catullus, in an old number of Blackwood, remarks, 
with a fine insight into his character: “He appears to have some- 
what of the pride, and much of the elegant taste and ease of the man 
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of family and political education ; we can almost fancy we discern in 
his writings that species of hauteur and recklessness as to poetical 
fame which Voltaire attributes to Congreve.” 

When the mischief, fomented originally by the Gracchi, largely 
developed by the selfish passions of Marius and Sulla, and consum- 
mated by the fatuity of Pompeius and the grand and able ambition of 
Cesar, grew to its height, Catullus was dead. He was spared the 
pain and the shame of seeing the final downfall of the Republic. It 
is supposed that he was a little over forty years of age at the time of 
his death. 

Like his successors, Horace and Virgil, he never married. His 
heart was given, however, to a guilty and unhappy love. The amorous 
songs which he sang to Ipsithilla, Aufilena of Verona, and the young 
Juventius, do not come from the heart at all. But it is quite other- 
wise with the large part of his verse, which is devoted to the many 
moods assumed by his passion for the woman whom he called Lesbia. 
That he, in spite of his indulgence in promiscuous libertinism, really 
felt the passion of love, impure as it was, is proved by the earnest 
and vehement tone of the lines in which he says: “Ye gods, if pity 
is any part of your nature, or if ever you have given succor to any in 
the very pangs of death, look down upon me, poor wretch ; and if I 
have lived a pure life, snatch from me this pest and torment, which, 
creeping through each part of me from limb to limb, like a mortal 
chill, has driven from my breast wholly the old gladness it once felt.” 
As to the grossnesses which too often sully both thought and language 
in so many of his poems, the Abbé Arnaud offers this extenuating 
plea of confession and avoidance, as the lawyers would say: “It is 
difficult to conceive how a poet so lovable, of so good a tone, and, 
above all, so pure, so elegant in his diction as Catullus was, could 
have permitted himself to use so many gross words, so many obscene 
expressions. A glance at the manners of the Romans suffices to 
solve that problem and to end all surprise. The Romans had not 
with women those intimate and familiar conversations of every day 
and every hour and on all sorts of subjects which we have with them, 
and which, without making us more reserved or chaster in our morals, 
have necessarily availed to impress upon our language the character 
of circumspectness, of reserve, and of modesty.” 

I had intended to attempt something in the nature of a classifica- 
tion of the poems of Catullus, and sketch in outlines his charming 
metrical romance, his wedding songs, his occasional society verses, 
his little pieces of sentiment, he elegies, his love-lyrics, his epigrams, 
and his little satires, besides that unique poem, the half-frenzied 
chaunt of Atys. I had intended to note his playfulness, his graceful 
ease, his vivacity, his melody and tenderness, to dwell on some of 
his peculiarities of style, his artful iteration, his fondness for alliterative 
effect, his frequent use of sweet little caressing diminutives, such as 
suaviolum, brachiolum, solatiolum, turgiduli ocelli, versiculi molliculi, 
puellula, floridulus, and labellum, and such expressive compound 
epithets as fexanimus, clarisonus, fluentisonus, veridicus, and swuaveolentus. 
But this little paper has already filled some space, and the critical ac- 
count of the poems can be given in no language so good and in no 
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form at once so succinct and exhaustive of the subject, as in the brief 
sketch by Hugh S. Legaré. 

“ Catullus had,” says Legaré, “among the poets of his own country, 
the title of doctus, or learned — for what reason is not quite clear. If 
we are to suppose, however, with some of the commentators, that it 
was because of his familiar acquaintance with the Greek language 
and literature, we must do him the justice to say, that of all imitators 
he has the most originality— that of all erudite men he retains the 
greatest share of the playfulness, the buoyancy, and the vigor of 
natural talent. There is no constraint whatever in his movements — 
no parade or pedantry in his style. On the contrary, there never was 
a poet—we do not even except Shakspeare —who seemed to write 
more as the mood happened to prompt, and whose verses are stamped 
with such a decided character of facility and spontaneity. This, 
indeed, is the great, and among the Latin poets, the peculiar charm 
of Catullus. Of all the Romans he is the most of a Greek, not by 
study and imitation, but by nature. His lively wit, his voluptuous 
character, his hearty affections, his powerful imagination, seem natu- 
rally to overflow in verse and ‘voluntary wake harmonious numbers.’ 
Julius Cesar Scaliger, who finds fault with everything, disputed this 
poet’s pretentions to learning, and denounced his works as stuffed 
with nothing but vulgarity and ribaldry; but he afterwards sung a 
palinodia, declaring the Galliambic ode a most noble composition, 
and the £pithalamium of Thetis and Peleus worthy to be placed by the 
side of the 4neid. Other writers have been equally lavish of their 
praise for other excellences ; Martial, for instance, ascribes to him an 
unrivalled superiority in the epigram. It is impossible to imagine 
any two things from the same pen more entirely unlike each other 
than the ode just mentioned and the sweet and delicate effusion upon 
Lesbia’s Sparrow, nor any falling off so sudden as from either of 
these to the vulgarity and nastiness of some of the Hendecasyllabics. 
His amatory poetry is less tender than that of Tibullus, and less gay 
and gal/ant than that of Ovid, but it is more simple, more cordial, 
more voluptuous than either. A modern reader would be much disap- 
pointed if he expected to find in it that delicacy of sentiment — that 
culte des femmes — that distant, mysterious, and adoring love which in- 
spired the muse of Dante and Petrarch, and which has ever since 
characterised the amorous ditties of our sonnetteers. The passion of 
Catullus had not a particle of Platonic abstraction in it —it was as 
far as possible from being metaphysical. It is deeply tinged with 
sensuality, but it has absolute possession of his whole being; he 
seems to be smitten to the bottom of his heart with its power, to be 
quite intoxicated with its delicious rapture. It is that ‘drunkenness 
of soul’ of which Byron speaks — from an imagination excited and 
exalted by visions of bliss and images of beauty, with every feeling 
absorbed in one devoted passion, and all the senses dissolved ina 
dream of love. 

“The sensibility of Catullus, however, is not confined to the sub- 
jects of amatory songs. There are several of his poems, on various 
occasions, which are full of tenderness and deep pathos. ‘Quando 
leggete,’ says Flaminio, his imitator and almost his rival, ‘non vi sen- 
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tite voi liquefare il cuore di dolcezza?’ Nothing can be more true to 
nature and more touching than his address to the Peninsula of 
Sirmio— his home, and perhaps his birthplace. The Carmen Nup- 
tiale has been often imitated, and is committed to memory by every 
scholar, and the £pithalamium of Fulia and Manlius may be regarded 
as perfect in its kind. But the noblest specimen, beyond comparison, 
of poetry and pathos which the works of Catullus present — the most 
powerful appeal to the sympathies of the human bosom as the liveliest 
picture of its hidden workings and intensest agony, is that Galliambic 
ode to which we have already alluded. The subject is, to be sure, a 
very affecting one. Under the influence of a frenzied enthusiasm, a 
young man forsakes his home and his country, for the purpose of dedi- 
cating himself to the service of the Idwan goddess. The vow of 
chastity which a monk may break, was rendered inviolable to the 
Gallz (for so the priests of Cybele were called). . . . Atys, in the 
frenzy of his first excitement, is regularly initiated. He rushes madly 
forth to mingle in the revelry of the Galla, whom he arouses by the 
trump and the timbrel, and wildly exhorts to follow him to the lofty 
groves of the goddess. ‘Their frantic demeanor, the Bacchanalian 
dances, their shrill and piercing howls are painted with a force of 
coloring which nothing can surpass. The imitative harmony of the 
versification is perfect —it is abrupt, irregular, disordered. You hear 
in it the hurried step, the clashing cymbal, the resounding timbrel. 
To all this commotion and disorder, a moment of repose, of soft but 
fatal repose, succeeds. The Mznades, exhausted by their furious ex- 
citement, sink down at the threshold of the temple to sleep. A beau- 
tiful morning rises upon them, and Atys wakes—to despair. His 
lament is affecting beyond the power of language to describe. It 
seems wrung from a broken heart, and is fraught with all its agony 
and desolation. All the poetry of all ages may be safely challenged 
to produce anything more painfully interesting and pathetic.” 

This felicitous picture of Catullus’s versatile powers, closing with 
the most spirited sketch of the Atys to be met with anywhere, will 
sufficiently, for the purpose I had in view, put before the reader as 
yet unacquainted with his works, their scope and character. 

In concluding this slight survey of the career and writings of a poet 
—in many respects the most charming of all the Latin singers — 
hitherto so little studied in this country, I would fain express the 
hope than an edition of his purer poems be made a part of the course 
of classical study in our educational institutions, and his sweetness 
and grace be thus made familiar to all trained minds. 


C. Woopwarp Hutson. 














A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE Devit’s Room aND WHat Was DoNE THERE. 


UR old Virginia landlord belonged to a generation now almost 
extinct, and his provincial mode of speech may sound a little 
rough to many of our readers; but he lived and moved and spoke 
during a long and respected life among his own people, and we must 
now let him tell his story in his own homely way. 

“Gentlemen, Burwell Crowder has been livin’ here since he lived 
anywhere on the yearth, and many are the ups and downs he has seen, 
but the night I tell ye of now beats all that ever happened at Holly 
Tavern since the first tree was cut down off’en the place, or the first 
stage-horn was ever blowed on yonder hills. 

“Stages have been runnin’ this road a long, long time, and all sorts 
of folks have come and gone in all these years—some un ’em mon- 
strous queer, some sensible, some funny, t’others jolly ; but when I 
think of how the Devil’s room got its name, and of the strange fellow 
that was mixed up in that night’s business, it makes me as cold as the 
crawl of a snake, and all the hair on my head stands up on end. 

“ By shot! if it ain’t twenty year ago this very night since what I’m 
going to tell you happened. I remember it just as well as if ’twas 
yester ; for my darter Polly was teethin’ hard, and the old woman 
was up givin’ her some paregoric when the stage drove up at two 
o’clock afore day with only four passengers. Polly was fixin’ for a fit, 
but I told the old woman she would have to jolt and trot and physic 
the gall without me for a while, and takin’ my lantern, I went to the 
front door to show the travellers in the bar-room, whar Josh (then 
a spry youngster to what he is now) had a good fire blazin’ away, and 
the chairs all sittin’ round waitin’ for ‘em. In they came and 
gethered close up to the fire, for twas a coldish night ; and as the light 
shined into their faces I took a good look at ’em, for it kinder struck 
me they were an odd lot. 

“ The first one next to me was a tall, good-lookin’ young man, with 
light crispy hair, and blue eyes, I should say, though honestly I 
couldn’t see per-cisely. He were a well-made, handsome, mannerly 
fellow, and I liked the looks of him mightily, for he talked soft and 
nice and quiet-like, with no puttin’ on of the gentleman that warn’t 
thar. 

“ He seemed to be a favorite with his friends too, and all of ’em 
gethered near him, had somethin’ to say to him, or wanted to do 
somethin’ for him. The fellow next to him was a queer-lookin’ chap, 
seemed to be his best friend, and called him sometimes Hampden, 
then again Ham. 
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“ But that queer fellow, wa’n’t he a curiosity? Why you couldn’t tell 
which was the blackest, his short-crapped beard and hair or his eyes. 
When he looked at you his eyes would shine and snap until you felt 
like you’d been struck by lightning ; and when he spoke, his voice was 
short, sharp, earnest, and you felt like dodgin’ every time he said a 
word. I watched his motions, and unless it was a fox tied up with 
plenty of loose chickens runnin’ around, I never saw any fellow so 
restless as he was. He’d sit a while by the fire, then git up, walk 
back and forrard a while, and every time he would do so he’d wind up 
by goin’ to the window and gazin’ out into the dark with a blazin’ 
stare, and seemed to be a listenin’ for somethin’ or somebody. 

“T’other two fellows were a long, spar young man, slim as a pine 
sapling, who didn’t have anything much to say ; and a small wizzen- 
lookin’ Dutchman that stuttered and spluttered out the little English 
he could speak ; but fact is I didn’t pay much attention to them, for 
I couldn’t keep my eyes off’en the dark chap who kept up sucha 
trompin’ around and sharp chat with his friend Ham. 

“‘T had sent Josh off to see about supper, for late as ’twas, they 
wanted hot coffee and a reg’lar meal, for they had come a long journey ; 
and judgin’ from the way that dark chap cussed the dinner-house, they 
had got but lean pickins thar, and felt very sharp-set for anything I 
could give ’em. I was lookin’ for Josh back every minute, when 
all of a sudden that dark chap turned from the window and barked 
out ‘Landlord!’ so quick that I jumped up, walked to him and said 
almost as quick, ‘ Sir?’ 

“Looking at me he said: ‘ Did you ever kill a man?’ 

“* No,’ said I, sorter shiverin’, for the fellow looked devilish. ‘ Did 
you ever?’ 

“ He set his teeth, curled his lip, and such a grin as he said ‘ Yes, 
and I always feel savage when hungry.’ 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘for God’s sake don’t be cuttin’ up any of your 
di-does here, stranger, for there’s nobody in this house that wants to 
die just because you are hungry. Thar— Josh is comin’ now to carry 
you straight in to supper.’ 

“He grinned again, and looking at me, says: ‘Don’t mind my 
moods, landlord ; the devil gets into me sometimes, and I mus¢ let him 
loose ; but he’s mild to-night, very mild.’ I didn’t think he looked so 
powerful mild, gentlemen, so I hurried the whole lot of ’em in to 
supper, and I tell you I fed ‘at devil most enormous until I had 
the satisfaction of seeing him become amazingly quiet. He subdued 
the best part of a ham, provin’ his special likin’ to swine-flesh, and 
damaged the chicken-coop, besides makin’ a most onreasonable request 
on the coffee-pot ; but when he was through, and every way satisfied as 
far as appetite were concerned, he actually cracked a joke with his 
friend Ham, and laughed the queerest you ever did see. By shot! it 
*twasn’t any human laugh, but the devilishest kind of a chuckle, and 
I thought he looked worse when he laughed than when he grinned. 
The slab-sided man and the little Dutchman were both tired and 
hungry, so they ’tended strictly to supper, losin’ no time; and soon 
thereafter they were put in the same room to sleep, and I saw no 
more of them until we were all roused up by what happened. Comin’ 
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out into the bar-room from supper, the dark chap pulled out some 
cigars, handed one to his friend Ham and another to me. 

“T told ’em both it was late, and they’d better,sleep now and smoke 
in the mornin’ ; but no, nothin’ would do but they must have it out 
then, so I had to sit up too and smoke with ’em. He didn't smoke 
like anybody I ever seen ; he would draw and puff so fast that his 
whole head would be kivered up in smoke, and then he would let it 
float away, while he held his cigar and jerked out his talk like drap- 
pin’ hot shot. Well, we three sat there for some time, it mought be 
half an hour, when 4e jumped up in the midst of one of his most pow- 
erful puffs and walked out on the piazza, and we could hear him out 
there in the dark mutterin’ to himself as he tromped up and down, 
up and down, like a caged bear. 

“T thought I would pump his friend Ham a little, so pointin’ to- 
ward the piazza with my right thumb over my shoulder, I said: 
‘Queer chap that. Know’d him long?’ 

“* Not more than three months,’ says he. ‘We met in Savannah, 
and have travelled together from there.’ 

“Think he’s crazy?’ says I, kinder hesitatin’. 

“No, not crazy, but very eccentric, very indeed ; he is an English- 
man, has travelled a good deal, is smart, a good enough fellow in his 
way, but so odd.’ 

“** Well,’ says I, ‘ Mister Ham, or whatever your name mought be, 
if that chap was turned loose in our county and carried on much like 
he has been doin’ to-night, drat me if old Squire Bumpass wouldn’t 
have him sent to the lunatic asylum: he is dangerous, Sir, dan- 
gerous.’ 

“* More odd than dangerous, landlord,’ says he. 

“Do you mind sleepin’ in the room with him then?’ says I. 

“He laughed, and said: ‘Oh no; I am a sound sleeper, and he 
might walk the room until dawn without my losin’ a wink.’ 

“Just then the dark chap hurried in, said it was after three o’clock ; 
and I waked Josh who was snoozin’ in the corner, made him light a 
candle, and take them into a room in the front of the house with two 
big dormer-windows in it, opening on the roof that slants down over 
the front piazza. It was a large comfortable room with two beds, and 
the old woman had just put up new white cotton curtains with fringe 
to ’em that day; so, what with a big log-fire and everything else 
cheerful-like, I thought I’d hear no more from ’em until sunrise ; so 
I told Josh to try and get a nap of sleep, and I went to bed too, 
seein’ as how Polly had had the fit and was now all right again. 

“Gentlemen, you know how still it gets in a house sometimes after 
you have been ina stir. Well, I hadn’t known the house so still for a 
long time ; even the mice in our corner closet didn’t make any fuss 
runnin’ around among the old woman’s fine crockery she kept in thar, 
and I slept most profusely for a while. 

“On a sudden I was roused up by hearin’ a terrible trompin’ 
around somewhere up stairs, just like two men wrastlin’; then thar 
was a heavy fall on the floor, and a scream that would have waked 
any sleeper that was not deaf or dead. 

“That scream rings in my ears now; and I shall never forget the 
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horror I was flung into all in a minute. But I lost no time in strikin’ 
a light ; and rousin’ up Josh, we both rushed up stairs just as some- 
body darted past us in comin’ down. Both of us grabbed at him, 
but we had as well have tried to catch a whirlwind ; and I knowed 
from the movements of the fellow as he went by and almost flew out 
of the house into the thick darkness, that it was that dark chap, and 
he had ‘let loose’ his devil sure enough. 

“ As we couldn’t catch him then, the next-best thing was to see 
what harm he had done, for I was pintedly sure he had hurt somebody ; 
so we went to his room first. By the time we got there the two other 
passengers, startled by the noise and scream, had rushed out of their 
room and joined us, so that we went in together ; and I havin’ the 
light, walked in first. Both beds were empty ; there was a pool of 
blood on the floor and the finger-prints of blood on the white window 
curtains, but there warn’t a soul in the room but ourselves, and we 
stood and gazed at each other quiverin’ and horror-struck for several 
minutes before anybody spoke. 

“ At last the tall man looked at me, and said, ‘ This is awful, land- 
lord ; there is foul play, and death in it too, I am afraid.’ 

“Oh, Sir, it’s dreadful,’ said I. ‘But what has the wretch done 
with the poor young man? He certainly didn’t carry him down stairs, 
because he rushed past me on the stairs by himself not five minutes 
ago.’ 

“* By himself?’ 

“* Ves, Sir, by himself! and out into the dark quicker than lightnin’.’ 

“«Then he had some one outside to help, landlord ; he must have 
had.’ 

““While we were talkin’ and lookin’ about the room, the little 
Dutchman got on his knees, crawled under one of the beds, then 
t’other, and, comin’ out, said: ‘Dere ish—dere ish no, no bed-cort 
mit ter beds.’ We opened both windows ; there was blood on one 
window-sill, and then we felt sure that the poor young man had, 
through that window, been thrown or dragged out on the slanting 
roof; and whether he was hurled to the ground alive, or killed by the 
wound that made the blood on the floor, God only knows to this day. 

“We went straight out of the house with lights, looked all about 
under the windows, and could see tracks of only two men on the 
ground ; but just as we were comin’ out of the house, I thought I 
heard the patter of horses’ hoofs dashing off up the dark muddy road 
at a fearful speed. 

“It’s strange, mighty strange, gentlemen,” and Burwell shuddered 
while he wiped the great drops of perspiration from his brow. “ This 
all created a great stir in the county; the sheriff, magistrates, 
neighbors, and citizens gathered in for miles around ; all the roads 
were scoured, woods hunted, creeks and rivers dragged, messengers 
sent to sheriffs of other counties round, but all to no purpose. 
Twenty years are gone and it’s all a mystery still. That room is 
called by everybody that knows anything about this dark deed, ‘the 
Devil’s room.’ No one will stay in it that can help it, and if Mr. 
Irving stays thar to-night, he will be the first man that has slept thar 
for more than five year.” 


, 
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Burwell had finished his story, and the momentary silence that 
now ensued was oppressive. You could almost hear your nearest 
neighbor’s heart beat ; and when from intense excitement he gave 
his red cheeks a puff, put down his pipe, and expressed his over- 
burdened feelings by exclaiming “Whist! by shot!” although he 
looked ludicrous enough, no one felt inclined to laugh. The silence 
was broken by Mr. Scruggs, who, having listened with earnest attention 
to the story, exclaimed: “Gentlemen, //a¢ is every word true! Bins 
was the little Dutchman, and J the slab-sided man! We witnessed 
the sad, strange mystery ; and in all my long years’ wanderings in this 
and other lands, that dark picture has never been effaced ; and the 
strangest thing to me is that we should happen here as fellow-travellers 
on the same night, just twenty years after.” 

Bins jumped up from his seat, and approaching Scruggs, stammered : 

“T watch you all—all day; when you speak I jump, ant dinks 
where —dinks where—I hears you pefore ; now I—nowI knows. 
How you vas?” 

Burwell Crowder seemed now to comprehend the situation, and 
joined most heartily in the greetings ; after which the whole party 
began to discuss each point in the strange affair, no one seeming to 
realise that the night was fast waning, and that morning would 
dawn too soon for the late watchers. 

“ By the way, Mr. Crowder,” said Scruggs, just as there was a lull 
in the conversation, “what did you ever do with the empty trunk 
bclonging to the unfortunate young man, and the letter we found on 
the chamber floor that night?” 

“Why, Sir, I kept a copy of that letter in case it might get lost in 
goin’ to Savannah ; and sent the original, with the trunk, down to 
Norfolk to be shipped to Rosky Sparks, or some sich name, first 
chance.” 

Here Burwell drew from an inside breast-pocket a large leathern 
pocket-book, and from within its ample folds carefully took a folded 
letter-sheet, saying, “ Here’s a true copy, gentlemen, and the only clue 
that was left behind to tell us who the young man’s friends were, and 
whar to write to ’em. Will some of you that has younger eyes than 
mine, read it out?” 

Ronald, who was sitting nearest to the light, took the letter, and, 
spreading it out on the little table, read to his eager listeners its 
contents :-— 


“ SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 3, 1824. 


“ My Dear Old Friend :—I1 am called to part with my only son, 
Hampden, who leaves me to-day en route for New York, where he will 
embark on the first packet sailing from thence for Liverpool. You 
can well understand how a father’s heart yearns over a first-born son 
when he leaves home for the first time, to undertake a somewhat 
perilous voyage, and to transact as a man important business. While 
Hampden will make this tour contribute to the completion of his 
education, and will thoroughly enjoy the delights of travel, he is also 
commissioned by me to attend to business of great importance, the 
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nature of which he can best explain when he arrives. I commend 
him to you, my dear friend, with confidence, and remain, 
“ Sincerely yours, 
‘*RoscoE SPARKS. 
“ To Mr. HARVIE GWYNN, 
“* Tottingham Court Road, London, Eng.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SOVEREIGNTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
IV. 


N this paper I present further pictures and descriptions of fossils 
found in the primary formation of the American polity, and pre- 
served in the British Museum. I aim to show the great antediluvian 
polity of the great Republic of republics, z. ¢. the Constitution as it 
was before the cataclysm of perversion, war, devastation, robbery, and 
murder that recently swept over the Southern States. 


“THE PEOPLE” ARE SOVEREIGN ONLY AS STATES. 


I have heretofore shown that in the United States sovereignty 
always resides in the people as commonwealths; that only as such 
bodies were “the people” ever organised and capacitated to exert 
political will; that only through such corporate wills could “the 
people ordain and establish” a Constitution, thereby federalising 
themselves and instituting a General Government ; that “the people ” 
aforesaid, as organised, are not only sovereign over their pact and 
Government, but they elect, or cause to be appointed, and solely 
authorise, all Federal officers; and, finally, that any and every 
Federal functionary is necessarily a subject of his State, owing exclu- 
sive allegiance to her, and being subject to her penalties for violating 
that allegiance. Ay, if Grant, in the pending controversy, wage war 
against Illinois, even under Federal law and with Federal means, he 
acts the traitor, and she has the absolute right to arrest, try, and capi- 
tally punish him, for he is her citizen and subject, and she is his sove- 
reign. This relation will ever continue until— as our fundamental 
institutes of freedom allow — he changes his citizenship. 


ALL OFFICERS, POWERS, AND MEANS BELONG TO STATES. 


That all the officers, powers, and means spring from the will of 
States, and belong to them, is perfectly clear. And the Federal Con- 
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stitution exhibits “the Government” as “the Government of the * 
States”; “the Congress” as “the Congress of the * States” ; 
“the President” as “the President of the * States”; “the Trea- 
sury ” as “the Treasury of the * States”; and “the army and navy” 
as “the army and navy of the * States.” These are possessive 
phrases, implying that the States are the owners. The omitted word 
is a mere adjective, indicating association or league. Everything 
shows that all officers, powers, and men belong to and are under 
States ; and that all these things are for the “defence” of the said 
bodies. 

Self-preservation is nature’s first law to States as well as men ; 
and political philosophy, as well as the expressions of the States in 
their pact, teach clearly that all Federal institutions, means, and men 
were intended “¢o provide for the common defence” of the organiza- 
tions of people. No hint is found in any clause of the Constitution, 
or in any expression of the fathers, that the Federal means or men 
were ever to be used for attack, invasion or any kind of injury to “the 
people,” whether in their form of “the several States,” or of “the 
United States.” Every word of the Constitution shows that “ de- 
fence” always —attack never — was contemplated as to the political 
“ people.” 


GOVERNMENTAL TREASON. 


But the means and men provided for “defence ” have been by the 
traitorous administrators of them used to subdue the wills of States 
by attacking and devastating them, and robbing and murdering their 
people. Yes! the sovereigns, whose “supreme law of the land” 
gave to the said traitors their sole official existence, their authority, 
and the very means and men with which to effect their treason, were 
to be destroyed if they did not yield to their usurping subjects. The 
“ servants,” “agents,” “trustees,” or “ overseers ”’— as all the fathers 
called them, and as they really were—are now actually engaged in 
subdueing their own sovereigns. So far ten States have been con- 
quered. That was done vi e¢ armis. As it was too costly, quiet and 
insidious means, which are more surely efficient, are now being used. 
Let New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois remember that “ peace 
hath her victories as well as war.” The Government is actually 
changing from agency to sovereignty, in the very way, says Burke, 
“in which all the free magistracies in the world have been perverted 
from their purposes.”’ 

Did “the eagles” of the Philadelphia Convention of 1866 aim, 
if they could get power, to “gather together” and batten on “the 
carcass” of federal liberty, when they said “the Government” has 
*‘ absolute supremacy,” and the States are allegiant to it? 


THE PosITION OF NEW YoRK ON THIS SUBJECT. 


The British Museum enables us to see and know that New York’s 
record is the direct antithesis of her recent declarations and conduct 
in aiding Governmental treason. 

Her first Constitution was adopted in 1777. She therein declared 
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herself to be the supplanter of the whole British sovereignty — King, 
Lords, and Commons. That Constitution —after recounting the steps 
towards sundering the ties of New York to Britain — introduces the 
Declaration of Independence as part of her fundamental law. In 
that Declaration her delegates and those of her sisters in Congress 
assembled, say, their thirteen constituents are of right “free and in- 
dependent States”; are absolved from all political connection with, 
and allegiance to, the British crown; and “have full power,” as 
“free and independent States, to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and do all other acts and things which 
independent States may of right do.” 

Here is the proper place to brand a certain falsehood, now-a-days 
promulgated by the Massachusetts school, viz: that the understand- 
ing was that the nascent States were to be “sovereign, free, and in- 
dependent ” only as united States— each and all the States being 
subordinate to the United States, or the nation. If such understand- 
ing ever existed, it would have been done away with by the second 
article of the Confederation of 1778, declaring that “each State 
retained its sovereignty.” But it is entirely false,as New York 
herself shows in the following continuation of the said instrument: 

‘And whereas, having taken this declaration [of independence] 
into their most serious consideration, [they] did on the 9th day of 
July last past, unanimously resolve, that the reasons assigned by the 
continental Congress for declaring the united colonies free and inde- 
pendent States, are cogent and conclusive ; and that while we lament 
the cruel necessity, . . we approve the same, and will at the risk of 
our lives and fortunes, join with the other colonies in supporting it. 
By virtue of which several acts, declarations and proceedings men- 
tioned and contained in the afore-recited resolves of the general Con- 
gress of the United American States, and of the Congresses or Con- 
ventions of this State, a// power whatever therein [z.¢. in the State] 
hath reverted to the people thereof [¢.¢. of the State], and this Con- 
vention hath by their suffrages and free choice been appointed, and 
among other things, authorised to institute and establish such a gov- 
ernment as they shall deem best calculated to secure the rights and 
liberties of the good people of this State... 

“rst. This Convention, therefore, in the name and by “he authority of 
the good people of this State, doth ordain, determine, and declare: That 
no authority shall, on any pretence whatever, be exercised over the 
people or members of this State, but such as shall be derived from or 
granted by them.” 

“ All powers whatever” “reverted to the people” of New York! 
and ‘‘no authority ” “on any pretence whatever” was to “be exer- 
cised over the people or members of the State,” but their own ! * 


New York Now SOovEREIGN. 


We shall now see that New York retains this very self-assertion in 





*Poor Lincoln—misled by New York and Massachusetts expounders— said the Union made 
New York a State, and that she had no status or rights whatever except what he Federal Constitu- 
tion reserved to her. 
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full force to-day, and holds herself to be the absolute sovereign who 
gives the Federal agency its sole existence and authority on her do- 
main, and uses it and its means as her instruments and for her pur- 
poses ; and that the said Government has no right to exist, no right 
to act, no jurisdiction or control over citizens, and no right to hold, 
administer, or use property—even for Federal purposes — without 
the sovereign authority, the grant, and the permission of that State, 
and subject to her conditions and her defeasance. 

Through her deputised subjects, in federal Convention, she assisted 
in devising the Federal compact. In her own home Convention she 
carefully examined it, asking herself if it was to Aer interest, safety, 
and welfare to adopt it ; and finally, after due deliberation, er judg- 
ment barely inclined Aer will to make it Aer “supreme law,” and to 
command her “members” (2. ¢. her citizens and subjects) to obey it. 
Barely, I say, for the majority in her Convention was only three after 
a long and excited contest. 

Her ordaining words were as follows :—“ We the delegates, . 
in the name and behalf of the people of the State of New York, do, 
by these presents, assent to and ratify the said Constitution.” 

Hereby, the only vitality and validity the said compact ever had 
or could have in the State of New York was given. Thenceforward, 
her subjects were to obey the Federal agency by her command ; for, 
standing then in her imperial law was the declaration that “no 
authority ” but her own was to “be exercised over” her “ people or 
members,” “on any pretence-whatever.” 


LET HER GREATEST FEDERAL ADVOCATES TESTIFY. 


How did Jay, Hamilton, and Livingston look at this matter? They 
probably knew as much of the character of the proposed system, and 
the intent of New York, as any of her present “expounders” and 
so-called “historians,” unless perchance Mr. Horace Greeley should 
know as much as he asserts! 

Jay said, in speaking of the General Government and its duty: 
“These persons are to receive that business to manage, not for 
themselves, but as the agents and overseers of the people, to whom 
they are constantly responsible, and by whom they are to be 
appointed.” As to political authority, he considered “the people” 
and “the States” to be convertible phrases, [I. Ell. Deb. 496.] 

HamILTON said, in Articles 9 and 85 of the Aederalist: “The Union 
will still be in fact and in theory an association of States, or a con- 
federacy” ; “thirteen independent States” are “the parties to the 
compact.” In his “address to the people of New York” in 1789, 
after the present Constitution was put in force, he said: “ The people 
of this State are the sovereigns of it.” In Elliott’s Debates [vol. 11, 
Pp. 304, 353] is the following and cognate expressions :—“ ‘The de- 
struction of the States must be at once a political suicide.” 

CHANCELLOR Rosert R. LivincsToNn said in the ratifying Conven- 
tion of New York: “A republic may very properly be formed by a 
league of States, but the laws of the General Legislature must act and 
be enforced upon individuals. J am contending for this species of 
government.” {II. Ell. Deb. 274.] 
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No dissent is anywhere found. Her greatest men asserted her and 
her sisters to be “ a confederacy” of sovereigns —“a league of States ” 
—each the highest authority on earth. They considered the Con- 
stitution to be the breath of the said monarchs, and “the Govern- 
ment” their creation, agent, and servitor. How could it be otherwise 
when these sovereigns created its existence, “delegated” to it a// of 
its “ powers,” and chose and commissioned their members and sub- 
jects to administer it? In the nature of things their union, as 
associated bodies or “United States,” was impossible except by 
federation. The “moral persons,” each with her will, must act, and 
must survive the act. 


SHE Now CLAIMS SOVEREIGNTY AND LORDSHIP OF THE SOIL. 


After declaring her boundaries in her Constitution, New York says: 
“The sovereignty and jurisdiction of this State extend to all places 
within the boundaries thereof, as declared in the preceding title ; but 
the extent of such jurisdiction over places that have been or may be 
‘ceded to the United States shall be qualified by the terms of such 
cession.” [See present Constitution of N. Y.] 

She also declares it to be “ the duty of the Governor, and of all 
subordinate officers of the State, to maintain and defend its sovereignty 
and jurisdiction.” [I. N. Y. Rev. Stat. Chap. I., Tit. 2, §§ 1, 2.] 

She also declares, in as autocratic a manner as Kaiser William 
could possibly do—declaring to-day what she declared at first — 
that “no authority can on any pretence whatever be exercised over 
the citizens of this State, but such as is, or shall be derived from, 
and granted by the people of this State.” [Ibid ch. rv. § 1.] 

Mark the words “ citizens of this State”: and to show how com- 
pletely this harmonises with the Federal Constitution and agrees with 
the theory of these papers, see Articles III, § 2; IV, § 2; and 
Amendment XI of the Federal pact; and Article I, § 1 of her own 
Constitution, ordained in 1846—the latter reading as follows: 
“No member of this State shall be disfranchised, or deprived of any 
of the rights or privileges secured to any citizen thereof, unless by 
the law of the land or the judgment of his peers.” 

Note that she calls “the people” “the members of this State ” 
(just as the Federal pact calls “the people” “the citizens of the 
several States”), assumes to be their sovereign, and to be obliged to 
protect their liberty and rights. “The people” are New York, 7. ¢. a 
commonwealth so named, which is formed by social compact, wherein 
each member agrees to be governed by all. Precisely thus does 
Massachusetts set forth this republican social compact [see the 
preamble to her Constitution] ; and consistently she calls her citizens 
“subjects of the Commonwealth.” Hence, under the concurrent 
declarations of Queens New York and Massachusetts we may 
consider “member,” “citizen,” and “subject” as convertible terms ; 
also that the only allegiance of the citizen is due to the society of 
which he is an integral part; also that the only tie of allegiance in 
“the United States” is the social compact, especially as no king, 
prince, or feudal lord can be found there. At all events, government 
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in a republic, being created, delegative, and vicarious, and being ad- 
ministered solely by citizens and subjects of the sovereigns, it cannot 
possibly be the object of allegiance or treason, as will be duly and 
more lucidly shown. Treason is a crime against the Sfa/e or the 
States. 


UNCLE SAM’S ONLY FOOTHOLD ON HER SOIL IS HER GRANT. 


Seeing the pronounced absolutism of New York, we cannot be sur- 
prised to find the poor federal agency under her queenly thumb. In- 
deed, she never seems to tire of reminding the concern that does 
“business ” on Goose Creek that it is the “ business ” of her and her 
sisters that is done ; and that those who “receive that business to 
manage,” do it (as Jay above says) “ot for themselves, but as the 
agents and overseers of the people.” 

Nay, more, she over and over again declares or implies —as we shall 
see —that the limited agency calling itself “the Government” can 
have no foothold or jurisdiction on her soil except with her permission 
and on her conditions. Neighboring planters in Jamaica, under the 
slave régime, or we will say Greek and Roman proprietors, if leagued for 
joint government and protection of their estates and families, could not 
have had a more masterly and owner-like control over their owned ad- 
ministrators than these associated moral persons called the States have 
over their administering and managing subjects. And it is prepos- 
terous to suppose that these agents who are appointed by the State 
for her purposes, who have only her powers, and are her subjects, 
should, against her consent, and for some outside authority, enter, of 
right, on her soil, occupy her strong positions, and gain all points of 
vantage, so as to be able to encompass her attack and destruction in- 
stead of her “ defence and safety.” 


New YORK ON THE LORDSHIP OF THE SOIL. 


She considers that all rights and powers spring from the Common- 
wealth, and fall thereto when they lapse. As to the soil, she says in 
Article I, § 11, of her present Constitution: “The people of this 
State, in their right of sovereignty, are deemed to possess the original 
and ultimate property in and to all lands within the jurisdiction of 
this State ; and all lands, the title to which shall fail from a defect of 
heirs, shall revert or escheat to the people.” * 

So we see that New York zow considers Herse/f as having upon her 
soil displaced the former sovereignty, that of Britain. And, con- 
sistently, she declares that “all grants of land, and charters of incor- 
poration made by the King of Great Britain, or by his authority, after 
October 14, 1775, shall be null and void.” f 





* Virginia in her Constitution expresses it as follows: ‘‘All escheats, penalties and forfeitures, 
heretofore going to the King, shall go to the Commonwealth.” 

Judge Kent thus states the American and republican idea, in IV. Com. 424: “The State 
steps in ey of the feudal lord, by virtue of its sovereignty as the original and ultimate pro- 
prietor of all the lands within its jurisdiction.”’ 


+See Constitution of N. Y. 
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FEDERAL FOOTHOLD GRANTED AND ACCEPTED ON CONDITIONS. 


On this point please note in the first place the Act of Congress of 
March 20, 1794, § 3: “It shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States to receive from any State (in behalf of the United 
States) a cession of the lands on which any of the fortifications 
aforesaid . . . may be erected,” etc. This referred to sites of forts, 
arsenals, etc., generally. 

The action of New York in the matter is shown in 157 different 
Acts, to be found in the Revised Statutes of 1859, in which she grants 
to the United States, as to any other owner, as many different tracts 
of land, under conditions which she as a sovereign grantor imposes, 
and which are in every case accepted. The following, which is in 
the Act ceding the use and jurisdiction of lands adjoining the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, is a fair specimen: “ The United States are to re- 
tain such use and jurisdiction so Jong as said tract shall be applied to 
the defence and safety of the city and port of New York, and no longer.” 
“ But the jurisdiction hereby ceded, and the exemption from taxation 
herein granted, shall continue, in respect to said property, and to 
each portion tlfereof, so long as the same shall remain the property 
of the United States, and de used for the purposes aforesaid, and no 
longer.” 

So with the Federal “jurisdiction over . . . a tract in the town 
of Watervliet” —the site of the great arsenal: “Zhe United States 
are to retain such jurisdiction so long as the said tract shall be applied to 
the use of providing for the defence and safety of the said State, and no 
longer.” 

Further quotation is unnecessary. It is hoped the reader will refer 
to and read some of the 157 statutes aforesaid. 


New YorK, THEN, IS ABSOLUTE ON HER SOIL. 


It is certain, then, that as the United States is a party to these 
proceedings, declarations, and grants made by New York, long after 
the present Federal Constitution was established, never objecting or 
protesting, but accepting the conditions, there has never been the 
slightest abatement of the sovereignty of that Commonwealth ; and 
that the United States enters upon her soil solely by virtue of her 
authority, with her permission, and for the exclusive purpose of pro- 
moting her defence and safety. And New York receives the United 
States in two capacities: 1st. As a simple property-holder on the 
same footing with other owners ; 2d. As a sort of Viceroy or com- 
mission of the sovereigns in league to do the “ business ” of their 
“defence” on their respective territories, and with their authority 
and means, the said Uncle Sam to continue doing this “ business ” as 
long as he uses the said foothold, authority, and means in “ providing 
Sor the DEFENCE and SAFETY of the said State, and NO LONGER.” 

Surely no king of earth was ever more of a sovereign than New 
York! If Fort Lafayette, standing on her conditional and defensible 
grant, menace her with attack and destruction if she do not yield her 
will at the command of the said Uncle Sam, should she and would 
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she not with guns speak her judgment, annulling the Federal tenure ? 
If she cannot rightfully act so in such an exigency, she is a province 
and not a State (having reverted to her condition under Britain, and 
made the Revolution vain), a subject and not a sovereign. 


P. C. CENTz. 


RUN TO EARTH. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ALBY, Collyer, and Aylett have, from the very first, looked 

to me like co-plotters in evil. It is true, they are not of 
the class of men prone to make their thoughts and actions public to 
the world, and hence we are kept in somewhat of doubt and sus- 
pense from the air of mystery in which they move. But we know 
enough to be certain that whatever might have been the motives im- 
pelling Collyer to leave New York so suddenly, there was a bond 
uniting the three men at the period of their introduction to the 
reader — a bond most probably of a character hateful in the eyes of 
all good people. 

We have seen that when William and Henry Merton with the 
child and attendants first appeared in New York quite a stir and 
flutter of feeling was excited, sufficient to bring about a serious and 
anxious conference at Collyer’s lodgings. The matter was there 
earnestly debated and canvassed,.and no lack of candor and confi- 
dence seemed to characterise the discussion. But I am afraid that 
on that occasion there was not even “honor among thieves.” I do 
not understand, for instance, how Collyer could reconcile it with his 
convictions of duty and with his notions of honorable dealing toward 
his companions, to observe during the whole of that evening utter 
silence respecting a remarkable incident which took place that very 
day. 

Collyer was returning home early in the afternoon, and was not 
more than fifty yards from the front door of the tenement-house in 
which he lived, when, the street being at that time tolerably clear 
and free of the crowd that usually thronged it, he saw William Merton 
come out of the house and walk rapidly away from him. There 
could be no doubt about it, no possibility of his mistaking the identity 
of the man. So the enemy whom he had set himself to watch, over 
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whose actions he had established a sort of espionage ever since he 
landed from the steamer at one of the East River piers, disdained 
to conceal himself or his actions or go into hiding. On the contrary, 
it was plain now that he intended to make his presence known and 
felt. Collyer was a great giant of a fellow, reckless of ordinary 
peril, and accustomed to court danger for danger’s sake; but he 
stopped still and looked after the receding figure of Merton with an 
expression of actual dread and terror. A cold sweat broke out upon 
him and his heart seemed to come into his throat. He never once 
attempted to delude himself with the idea that there was some mis- 
take, and that Merton had made an error in the street or the number 
of the building and was seeking some one else. No; he knew 
better. He knew that the visit was intended for Jack Collyer, the 
old waterman of St. Leonard’s, the sailor who once saved old Mr. 
Perry’s life in shipwreck, the English emigrant who had come to 
America twelve or thirteen years before. Had the man never lost 
sight of him through all these long years? Had his will been so 
potent throughout all changes and vicissitudes as to push aside all 
the difficulties of time and space? Where had he obtained the 
ability to penetrate every disguise ; where had he procured the 
knowledge which enabled him to thread the devious thoroughfares of 
a great strange city, and with unerring certainty seek out the man he 
wanted? There was a tenacity of purpose in all this, a strength of 
will that impressed Collyer with awe and fear. What need to 
struggle longer against what seemed like inevitable fate? Betake 
himself to flight? Let Merton find the place empty and the “ bird 
flown” when he next‘called? This was worth considering: faint 
hope there seemed, truly, of hiding all traces of himself from the 
man who was now on his track and right upon him in pursuit ; who 
was at that moment so near him that he could have called to him 
and brought him back. But a small chance there was of escaping 
from this man zow, who apparently had been able to keep his eyes 
upon him for more than ten long years and across boundless seas. 
But his thoughts at this moment were peculiar and difficult to analyse. 
He was but a rough creature, uncultivated and uneducated, but he 
was not wanting in natural shrewdness, and his selfishness increased 
and sharpened his cunning. After all, why should he fear to en- 
counter William Merton? It was true he had committed a grievous 
wrong against him and his brother, and had been guilty of that 
which might cause him to dread the penalty of the law ; but he fully 
appreciated the fact that men sometimes found it very convenient, 
and occasionally absolutely necessary to make use of what is called 
State’s evidence. Merton sought him, but not for himself; in this 
case he exulted in his obscurity and congratulated himself upon his 
humble position in life. The object — he saw it clearly — was to use 
him as an instrument for striking a telling and fatal blow in a sphere 
of life high above him. Wrongs were to be righted in which he had 
no concern ; retribution was to come for deeds in which he had no 
part. What could be left to cause him uneasiness or fear? He was 
too capable of serving most important ends and rendering most ef- 
ficient aid to be swept out of the way and given over to punish- 
ment. 
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The above skilfully woven chain of philosophical reflection af- 
forded Collyer much encouragement and consolation. By the time 
he reached his abode he was nearly in quite a comfortable frame of 
mind, and he almost felt as if he would like very much to see return- 
ing the very man who had startled him so much by his appearance a 
few moments before ; he was certain that there would be little diffi- 
culty in their speedily coming to an amicable understanding of one 
another, and their working together for their mutual benefit. How- 
ever, all this must be pondered over carefully. He might decide, after 
due consideration, that it was well worth his while to keep out of the 
way until the matter developed itself a little more fully. If Mr. 
Merton needed him or his services he must offer some evidence that 
he was prepared to reward those services liberally, and he was in- 
clined to believe that nothing would conduce more to a display of 
this liberal spirit than a spirit of impracticability on his part, as, for 
instance, evinced by a sudden departure from the city. He need not 
overshoot the mark, but go so far that it would be difficult to discover 
his whereabouts when it suited his purpose to be found. 

Collyer revolved all these things in his mind carefully and delibe- 
rately, and went up-stairs to meet his daughter with his usual stolid 
face and indifferent look. When Molly made the announcement that 
a strange gentleman had called whom she had never seen before, but 
who said that he had known her father years agone in England, the * 
latter displayed just a natural amount of curiosity and interest in the 
matter, and nothing more. He made some inquiries about the age 
and appearance of the stranger, and confessed his inability even to 
form a conjecture as to whom it might be. Nocard or name had 
been left or given, but the visitor signified his intention of coming 
again the next afternoon. 

We have noticed the mood which Collyer observed towards his 
visitors, Aylett and Dalby, that night. He had had time to think 
over the course which he should pursue, and each moment he became 
more and more firmly persuaded that it would be politic and expe- 
dient for him to keep secret the fact that William Merton had a few 
hours before come to his house to see him. The next morning, se- 
riously disturbed and inwardly moved as he could not help being 
over the distress and trouble of his daughter, which had found ex- 
pression in the gloomy forebodings and the passionate pleadings in 
which she had indulged, Collyer left the house and was gone some 
hours. Frederick Carmer had but a short time left Molly when her 
father returned. 

“Well, Molly, some part at any rate of your wishes stand a fair 
chance of being gratified ; for if we do not go back to the old country, 
we'll leave New York, and that right soon.” 

“Leave New York! Indeed, father, I can be ready. When shall 
you go?” 
we Now. Immediately. Our wealth does not burden us, and our 
property won’t hold us back or make our movements slow. I’ll have 
a carriage here to-night at 10 o’clock. Be ready for it, for we go by 
the night express train on the Harlem railroad.” 

“Why, father, how sudden! Where are you going? Are you 
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obliged to leave so suddenly? Can you not wait only a fewdays? I 
could hardly —at any rate I would like very much —” 

“You would like what? Poor girl, your wardrobe is not so exten- 
sive that you need much time to pack it. What have we to delay us? 
We don’t owe a cent for the rent of this old den; the old miser has 
taken good care torule us up and not let us get in his debt. Even 
this shabby furniture is hired at so much a month, and if it were ours 
it is not worth lugging from place to place.” 

“Father, you know best. At first this a little surprised me, for I 
thought the notice very short and sudden. But I can be ready. I 
will go pack up now. But there is your dinner, all ready ; you had 
better sit down and eat or it will be cold. I am not hungry now; 
I will go to work, which will perhaps give me an appetite, and to-night 
I will be better fit for travelling. But, father, don’t you want the 
money you gave-me some time since? I have it all untouched, and 
now probably you need it.” 

“No, child, keep it. Hide it in an old stocking, or sew it in the 
lining of your dress, or treasure it up in any of the dozen ways you 
women have to hoard your gains. The time may come when we may 
want it together, or you, thrown apart from me, will sorely need it, 
every cent. But now I’m tolerably flush ; enough, at any rate, and to 
spare, to carry us where we are going.” 

“Where are we going, father? Surely I have a right to know that 
fact.” 

“Every right in the world, provided that fact be known at all. 
Well, to begin with, we are going to Portland. How long to remain 
there, or when to go further, depends on more uncertain things ahead 
than those that are sending us away to-night. As for dinner, I 
haven’t the time to think of that. I am going out again right now. 
And see here, if the stranger calls to-day who was here yesterday, 
you are not to know anything of my movements. Let him go away 
and call again to-morrow, if it will give him any pleasure or satisfaction. 
You ought to find time to run down and see your friends on the 
corner. They never took to me much, unless it was when old Archie 
would come button-holing me to drag me off to the ballot-box ; but 
Mrs. Sands is not a bad woman, and she was always kind to you.” 

“Oh! I will be sure to go and see them, I could never leave 
without bidding them good-bye.” 

“ And take that little wooden ship yonder on the mantel-piece as a 
parting gift to little Johnnie. ’Tis but a mean gift, but it will please 
the boy. Poor little cripple! he can but lie and dream of such things, 
for he’ll never tread the deck of a living ship on living waters. He'll 
be very sad, Molly, when you go away and leave him.” 

Poor Molly! Left alone in the gloomy, silent house, she felt 
utterly desolate and miserable. ll her fortitude and resolution 
deserted her, and, throwing herself at full length upon the worn, 
shabby sofa, with her pale, sad face pressed down upon the cushions, 
she gave way to her passionate, incontrollable grief. Oh if she 
could only have known of this one hour sooner! Surely God would 
have forgiven her weakness if, forgetting for a few brief moments all 
her stern duty and her high resolves, she had repaid Fred’s passion 
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with her tender love. If she could but call him back to her side, he 
should know in this last bitter hour of separation how fondiy, how 
devotedly, how wildly she loved him, even though her woman’s spirit 
were crushed in the trial! What! should fate thrust apart these two 
fond hearts, and stifle too the broken chord’s last dying note? 
Should hope fail ever of its full fruition, and the lip be mute to 
whisper a loving and a long farewell? Oh! it was cruel! cruel! 
What would her lover think now of her? He would always believe 
that she knew when she dismissed him that day that they would not 
meet again. He would curse her heartlessness, her cruelty, her 
deceit. 

A man cannot write of the sad, touching emotions of a woman’s 
heart: God must purify and sublimate his nature of the sensuousness 
and gross selfishness that drag it down to grovel with the meaner 
things of earth, before he devotes his pen to the sacred task. The 
tender heart keeps the vigil while the light of life and hope dies down ; 
this poor, drooping, fragrant flower of human love is wet with a 
woman's last fond tears, and buried out of sight because it must be 
cherished never more. But the soul is true and unfaltering through 
it all. It never ceases to commune with its God in meek faith and 
devotion. Upborne by the strength of prayer and comforted by the 
consolation of submission to the Divine Will, a woman may suffer — 
her very nature, in its exquisite delicacy and sensitiveness, makes her 
life a life of suffering — but her suffering is a crown upon her bowed 
head, wherein her graces shine. 

This poor girl wrestled’ sorely with the passions of her bruised 
heart, and after a long time she rose up with her white, woe-stricken 
face, and busied herself with preparations for her departure. Kneeling 
on the floor and packing away her slender wardrobe, her tears 
fell fast upon her work, and her heaving bosom was full of tender 
mourning for her love. Her true heart was full of prayer for her 
darling, and her sweet quivering lips were whispering blessings on 
him always, that he might be ever happy, that he might forget her 
after awhile, that he might be blessed with a more fortunate love than 
her own. 

The night came and wore away —a night full of hurry and con- 
fusion to Molly Collyer ; a long night of shifting lights and shadows ; 
of mingled sounds and strange voices; of rapid, ceaseless motion 
for hours and hours ; then sudden stoppages, with more cries of men, 
and lanterns swinging up and down, and the creaking of machinery, 
the rolling of wheels, and puff of smoke and steam: a weary, weary 
night of physical fatigue ; of sickening restlessness ; of burning eyes 
that could not sleep; of an aching head that could not rest; of 
looking forth, time after time, upon strange valleys that seemed to 
have taken all the motion to themselves, and be floating slowly, 
solemnly away ; of gazing upon wide, white plains that in the lambent, 
uncertain starlight looked like rumpled shrouds upon a giant’s bier, 
whose head was the hill away off yonder and whose feet were 
dangling in the ravine just below ; of idly wondering and thinking 
about a flickering light that sparkled through a distant clump of trees, 
that would not go out, but shone on and on so as to be seen for 
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miles ; of starting as the rapid train went thundering over a long, 
trembling bridge, and peering down upon the foggy water, and 
fancying she heard a long shrill cry come up from the bubbling eddies 
and the whirling waves ; of turning suddenly and looking at her 
father, and wondering why he slept with his arms stretched out, and 
his hands clasped above his head; of noting the coarse comforter 
about his neck, and how one end looked like a red ugly cut with 
streaming blood that trickled down his cheek and was clotted with his 
beard ; of seeing the iron rims of the swinging lamp overhead cast 
strange, fantastic shadows, and make a ghastly likeness of strong 
fetters binding her father’s crossed hands: a hideous, never-to-be- 
forgotten night, of constant dull pain and deadening grief at the heart ; 
of a constant longing to cry out in agony and despair; of thinking, 
thinking, thinking, always coming back to the same point, to nurse 
a great sorrow which was more and more bitter every moment. But 
the night must end at last. The night did end; the morning came, 
and found Jack Collyer and his daughter far away from the great city 
and their home of the day before. It was all for the best, the girl 
kept repeating to herself over and over again. All for the best, that 
she had fled from a true man’s love without a word, a loving message, 
or a token of remembrance. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PROLONGED companionship and increased intimacy had only served 
to render Wheeler and Carmer better pleased with one another. 
Their acquaintance was rapidly ripening into warm friendship, and 
their cordial and unaffected feelings of esteem and regard found a 
hundred opportunities for expression. I have always considered it 
one of the most remarkable parts of the strange history of these 
young men, that it should have been possible for them to be fellow- 
travellers for days, room-mates for weeks, and in daily intercourse for 
a long period of time, and yet each remain in utter ignorance of the 
motives and circumstances that had brought the other from home. 
However, notwithstanding Wheeler’s habitual reticence of mind and 
natural taciturnity of disposition, and the scrupulous delicacy of Car- 
mer and his unwillingness to appear pressing and curious, they would 
very soon have mutually confided their secret plans and troubles, 
even if an incident, which it will be the province of this chapter to 
relate, had not anticipated that confidence. How fortunate that it 
was reserved for this incident to bring about the explanation! Had 
the young men discovered one another’s intents and purposes in 
the ordinary course of events, as by a candid avowal or confession, 
friendship would have been obliterated immediately, to be replaced 
by indignation, hatred, and contempt on both sides. No other man 
living than the man who performed the part, could have stepped be- 
tween the two, surprised their secret by a single word, cleared up all 
doubt in their minds, and turned their united energies in a new and 
unthought of direction. Carmer and Wheeler lodged in the same 
room, and took their meals together generally at a restaurant in 
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whatever part of the city was most convenient to them at the time. 
With all their pre-occupation of mind, they were young and unable 
to present altogether a stoical bearing to the pleasures of the world 
around them. Wheeler, unused to city life, found much to charm him 
in the novelty of his situation. Picture-galleries, fine art museums, 
operas, and theatres absorbed a great deal of their attention; and 
Carmer’s intimate knowledge of New York was of great service to 
his companion. Both were young men of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and culture, and they found each other’s society amply suffi- 
cient in the enjoyment of the rational and legitimate pleasures acces- 
sible to them. _ 

But several days had now elapsed since George Wheeler’s visit to 
the $¥uniata, and each had arrived at the same mental conclusion 
that it was useless to remain longer where they were. Poor Carmer 
found the expenditure of money a very serious consideration. His 
profession was his only dependence, and he was unable to afford the 
outlay consequent upon a more protracted stay in New York. 
Wheeler felt that in accordance with his promise made on leaving 
home there was no reasonable pretext for his remaining longer, and 
only the night before had spoken of going back to F It was 
settled between them that their return was not to be long postponed, 
but no time for departure had been fixed. 

They were walking along Broadway about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, when at Carmer’s suggestion they turned to enter a corner 
shop in which Carmer said they kept for sale a very fine cigar. A 
gentleman coming out met them full on the door-step, and moving to 
give them passage looked Wheeler in the face, and after a moment 
held out his hand. 

“T have met you before, Sir, I am sure, and you must allow me to 
renew the acquaintance. This is Mr. Wheeler of F , is it not?” 

George was at a loss for a moment, but quickly recovering himself 
he replied : 

“My name is Wheeler, and if my memory is not very defective I 
have the pleasure of seeing Mr. William Merton ?” 

“Yes, Sir. I do not forget that you were so kind as to render me 
very efficient service by riding with me over a large portion of my 
newly purchased property which adjoins your estate, and by giving 
me much valuable information concerning the land which I would 
have found it difficult to obtain elsewhere. How long have you been 
in New York, Mr. Wheeler ?” 

“But a short time. I shall, however, return to F in a few 
days. Mr. Merton, allow me to introduce my friend Mr. Carmer, 
also now a citizen of F , but as recently settled there as yourself.” 

“Indeed! But I can say, Mr. Carmer, if you are as much pleased 
with your first impressions of F as I have been, we will hereafter 

















see much of each other. I like the place very much, and probably 
shall spend the balance of my life there.” 

After a little while the three walked on together, and Mr. Merton 
showed no disposition to part from his new acquaintances. He was 
evidently pleased with the chance that had thrown them together, and 
kept the conversation so well sustained as to offer them no excuse for 
leaving him. 
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“ Mr. Wheeler, have you and Mr. Carmer dined yet? No? That 
is fortunate. If you ever test the merits of restaurant fare, like 
myself, let me insist on the pleasure of your company with me. At 
any rate, give your hotel the go-by for to-day and be my guest, where 
we may have a fine soup, an excellent dinner, and a bottle of good 
wine. I must commence with an excuse at the outset: that you over- 
look the shortcomings of one whom feeble health and treacherous di- 
gestion warn never to assume at table the character of don vivant.” 

The young men accepted the invitation with little show of hesi- 
tancy or reluctance. Merton interested them. Without any assump- 
tion of it on his part, there was an air of superiority about him, the 
superiority of mind and brain, the calm consciousness of power, a 
consciousness born of many a sore, fierce struggle with the world, 
which in their freshness of heart and feeling they could admire, but 
in their inexperience they could not understand. They were some- 
what flattered too, for they had been but a few minutes in his com- 
pany when both were struck with the-fact that he was exerting him- 
self to be agreeable for their sakes, and was little accustomed to his 
present cheerfulness of spirits. 

They turned off Broadway into a side street and soon reached their 
dinner-house, an unpretending, rather dingy-looking building outside, 
but scrupulously clean, well-ordered, and pleasant-looking within 
when they entered. A waiter received them at the door, greeting Mr. 
Merton with a most respectful bow. He ran forward, looped back 
the curtains of an alcove, and conducted them forward with the char- 
acteristic flourish of his craft. It would not be interesting to my 
readers to treat them to a detailed description of Mr. William Mer- 
ton’s dinner ; of course it was satisfactory and in good taste. The 
young men were far more entertained with their host than his dishes. 
He ate and drank but little, and as the time wore on he became 
grave and quite thoughtful. But he talked a good deal, introducing 
with great tact such subjects as would be most likely to interest his 
hearers, but at the same time never seeming egotistically to obtrude 
himself or his own experiences upon their notice. He had evidently 
travelled much, had studied books somewhat, but men and manners a 
great deal more, and possessed the too rare faculty of assimilating 
his knowledge to his own great benefit and advantage. Carmer sat 
engaged for a little time in guessing at his nationality, but to no pur- 
pose. He spoke English faultlessly, but occasionally he would make 
use of an expression for which an educated American would have 
substituted some other phrase. He was well informed in American 
politics, but showed himself equally well versed in the state-craft and 
gossip of the continental courts. His face was a very peculiar one, 
and judging him by the ordinary rules which men follow in physiog- 
nomy, you would say the predominant feature of his character was 
excessive watchfulness, and the salient characteristic of his mind was 
extraordinary concentration of attention. His cheek-bones were high, 
his jaws somewhat sunken, and his chin so formed as to give him a 
more aged appearance than he deserved. His eyebrows were very 
heavy, and when he looked stgaight in your face his keen gray eye 
seemed to be contracted. His mouth was severe and inflexible and 
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often sad in expression. His voice was soft, melodious, and exquisite 
in its modulations. We have already described his personal appear- 
ance in previous pages. There was a faint white seam of an old scar 
laid diagonally on his forehead over his left eye, and when he spoke 
with animation or exhibited any warmth of feeling this scar reddened 
as if a flame were playing on it there, or as if all the passion of his 
nature were surging and leaping upward to come forth where doubt- 
less the warm life-blood had once poured out. 

The dinner consumed a great deal of time. The waiter evidently 
plumed himself on this particular effort, and was determined that 
nothing should mar or derange the elaborate system and stateliness 
of the repast. But at last they were finishing with coffee, and nothing 
was left to protract the sitting. 

“You say, Mr. Wheeler, that you expect to return soon to F——?” 

“Yes, Sir. We will doubtless leave New York before the week 
closes.”’ 

“JT regret that I cannot return with you. If it will not be too 
greatly taxing your kindness, I shall ask you to do mea slight service 
when you reach home.” 

“TJ shall be glad to oblige you in any way whatever, Sir.” 

“When I first came to the United States, but a short while ago, the 
first duty which I imposed upon myself was to look up an old ac- 
quaintance of former years and pay him a visit. He was absent 
from home on both occasions of my going to see him. Most weighty 
reasons then required me to leave New York and go South. You 
already know the sad occurrence which followed our arrival in F bi 
I came back to this city to find that the man whom I sought had dis- 
appeared — gone, as I had strong reason to believe, because he knew 
that I was seeking him. My people at home are as anxious regarding 
this matter as I am, and I want them to know that exactly what I have 
always anticipated has happened: he has enhanced the value of his 
presence by a little salutary absence, and now that he deems my 
anxiety sufficiently excited, my old friend Jack Collyer voluntarily 
turns up.” 

“What! Jack CoLLYER?” 

Wheeler fell back in his chair, and gazed at Merton with undisguised 
amazement. Carmer started from his seat as if a shot had passed 
through him, his face turned ghastly white, and the cup and saucer 
rattled in his trembling hand. 

“Yes, that is the name. I said Jack Collyer. But what can be 
the meaning of this strong excitement, young gentlemen? How can 
the mere mention of this name arouse such deep feeling in you both?” 

“T must ask your pardon, Mr. Merton,” said Wheeler, “for my 
abruptness. Of course it is the name and nothing else. But bya 
remarkable coincidence I too have been long and vainly searching 
for one Jack Collyer.” 

“Indeed! This is a little singular. And you, Mr. Carmer?” 

“Mr. Merton,” said the latter, and his voice had a tremor in it, 
but the color was back in his face, “oblige me by describing in some 
degree the man whom you call Jack Collyer.” Carmer rested his 
hand upon the table and waited for the recital of the other with a fixed, 
intensely anxious look. 
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Meanwhile, George Wheeler’s face was a tempting study for an 
ambitious artist in the portrayal of human feeling and emotion. For 
the first time he had leisure to observe that Carmer was no less 
astonished than himself at the name that had been uttered. He 
could only look from one to another, utterly confounded and 
bewildered. But as the speaker proceeded, he leaned forward and 
gave all his attention to the description. Merton said that it had 
been some years since he had seen the man, but he believed he was 
of the character not to change much with the passage of time. And 
then, deliberately, succinctly, in the low, soft tones of that measured 
voice, fact after fact, feature after feature, trait after trait, came out to 
make up the sketch. The same man. “Old Queachy” aired all his 
philosophy over the inky pages of his ledger, and dropped the kernels 
of his wisdom in the quaint crannies of his running soliloquies. He 
was right: William Merton, Frederick Carmer, and George Wheeler 
knew but one and the same Jack Collyer. 

“By Heaven!” cried Wheeler, starting up, “it’s the same man!” 

“One more question,” exclaimed Carmer; “Mr. Merton, has 
Collyer a family ?” 

“He has one daughter, grown by this time. Mary is her name, I 
believe.” 

“T tell you, Fred, Mr. Merton, it is he! Where is he? I must 
find him!” 

“What can you want with him, Mr. Wheeler? What do you know 
of this Jack Collyer?” 

“T know that he is the murderer who fled from F , an accurate 
description of whom, tallying exactly with what you have just said, I 
now carry in my pocket.” 

“ A murderer!” 

Carmer clasped his hands together and uttered a deep groan. His 
head fell forward on the table. “Great God! great God! I feared 
something like this!” he murmured under his breath. “My poor 
lost darling! unhappy, forsaken girl!” 

“ Mr. Wheeler,” said Merton, after a short pause, during which both 
had been gazing at the bowed figure of Carmer before them, “I do 
not understand all this: the name of this humble, obscure sailor has 
been potent to lash us all into a tempest of feeling and passion. Let 
me ask you to explain your meaning a little more clearly.” 

“In some respects I am, Sir, as completely bewildered as yourself. 
I cannot conjecture why Fred should be so painfully and powerfully 
affected.” He looked toward his friend, and waited as if in expecta- 
tion of some response. But Carmer remained motionless and dumb, 
and George continued : 

“You doubtless recollect, Mr. Merton, that on the very morning 
after the day of your arrival in F , the lifeless body of a young 
lady was found in the water near Moss Seat Bridge ; and after I shall 
have put you in possession of the remarkable facts elicited at the 
inquest, you will agree that I have warrant for the strong language 
that I have used.” 

Wheeler then narrated all those circumstances which are now so 
familiar to us. Carmer had already regained his composure, and he 
too listened with breathless interest and attention. 
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“Mr. Wheeler,” said Merton, when the former had finished his 
recital, “ your story is very extraordinary ; so far as I can judge, it 
lacks nothing to make its chain of circumstantial evidence strong and 
complete. And yet, excuse me for saying I cannot fully believe it. 
Not that I do not believe Collyer capable of committing crime ; but 
I have every reason to believe it impossible for Collyer to have 
committed the deed at the time it was perpetrated. Yes,’ he repeated 
after thinking for a moment, “I am almost prepared to say I know 
that at the time in question Jack Collyer was hundreds of miles 
distant from F og 

Fred gave a great sigh of relief and looked up at the speaker with 
a grateful expression and heightened color. 

“ But, Mr. Merton, how do you account for all this strange testimony 
which I have just rehearsed to you?” 

“Tt is all incomprehensible and impossible to explain, I grant that. 
You say that robbery was not the motive for the murder? Miss Kate 
Wilton, I believe, was the name. Has she a father living?” 

“Oh! that I forgot to tell you. She was the niece of Col. Dalby, 
and living at the time in his family.” 

“Great Heavens! man, what do you mean! The niece of Col. 
Dalby?” 

It verily seemed as if the fates, in their own dismal sport, had 
got these men in a corner, and had set them to work to mystify, 
bewilder, and confound one another. William Merton in his turn 
evinced the utmost astonishment and dismay. He sat down, and was 
absorbed for a long time in troubled, painful thought. At length he 
raised his head and exclaimed: “ Young gentlemen, I think I begin 
to see light dawn on this dark, strange matter! Verily a good 
Providence brought us together this day. The day was closing when 
I entered your little town of F , and my brother’s frail life flickered 
and went out before even a night had passed, and morning came. 
Then I entered upon a dread but solemn duty, which will soon be 
consummated: the exposure and punishment of a foul crime, a dark 
treachery. Vow I believe another awful shadow has been added to 
the hideous picture. But everything will be shown forth in due time. 
Mr. Wheeler, you must go with me to Portland, where this man 
Collyer is; I need help, and you can greatly aid me. Of course I 
do not press the matter, but if you are not obliged to return to F 
immediately, I would like much to have you accompany me. For the 
present, say nothing to Collyer of the crime of which he is accused ; 
I promise you that he shall not escape if he be guilty. But he is not 
guilty ; the time will come when even you will freely admit this. For 
you, Mr. Carmer, take comfort. In this case Jack Collyer is not so 
black as he is painted ; this dark stain rests not rightfully upon his 
name. I believe I have discovered your secret. Go to F glad- 
dened, if it will please you, with the assurance that Jack Collyer and 
all connected with him will soon follow you. I shall not rest until I 
have carried him and his daughter to F All that I now value 
on earth depends upon this.” 

















It was nearly dark when the three came out upon the street and 
walked up Broadway. That night Frederick Carmer confided to his 
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friend the story of his love, and received in return all the cordial 
sympathy that he desired. He sat until a late hour in the night 
writing a letter to Mplly, which Merton was to take the next day. 

The next morning,.after an early but cheerful breakfast, they 
separated — Wheeler and Merton hastening north in the prosecution 
of a great and serious purpose, and Carmer speeding south to rejoin 
Dr. Wallace, full of his old life, happiness, and buoyant spirits. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


CAPTURING AN EX-DICTATOR. 





HE Black Pass—La Hoja—is the most elevated point on 

the National Road between Vera Cruz and the City of 
Mexico. It lifts itself but little short of eight thousand feet above 
the level of the Gulf. It is a dirty, detestable place, almost always 
disagreeably cold, and sleet and snow are generally whirling about 
the mountain gorges. On each side of the road the fedrigal, pro- 
duced by volcanic eruptions, presents the appearance of the earth 
having been ploughed by a forty-foot coulter and become petrified. 
When the writer was there in the years 1847 and 1848, the last years 
of the Mexican War, earthworks and rifle-pits lined the sides of the 
mountains, and many a time small bodies of our troops and wagon- 
trains were attacked by guerillas holding the pass. So strong was 
the hold, that in the numerous revolutions of our unfortunate sister 
republic, the party which held the Paso La Hoja was considered as 
being in possession of the National Road. From La Hoja the land 
dips into that magnificent plateau known as the table-land of Mexico, 
so famous for its delightful climate. Fifteen miles beyond La Hoja 
is the little village of Perote, known only by its connection with the 
celebrated Castle (or fort) of San Carlos de Perote, one of the 
strongest forts in the world. The climate of Perote is neither so 
rigorous as that of La Hoja, nor yet is its position far enough 
advanced into the valley to enjoy the delightful climate of Puebla 
and the City. 

In the spring of 1848 the Castle of Perote was garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of Georgia volunteers, commanded by Col. Isaac G, 
Seymour (killed afterwards at the bloody battle of Gaines’s Mill, on 
the Chickahominy). One bleak, drizzly, dreary morning, while Col. 
Seymour was traversing the plaza of the village of Perote, accom- 
panied by a youthful captain of his command, they were surprised by 
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the novel sight of a Mexican in the uniform of a captain or lieutenant 
approaching them on a showy-looking little mustang. The officer 
proved to be an aide-de-camp of Gen. Santa Ana, the ex-Dictator of 
Mexico. Col. Seymour had evidently been pointéd out to him, as he 
rode directly up to him, and simply making the military salute, 
handed him a despatch. The Colonel read it, and found that it was 
an order from the commanding officer of the United States army in 
Mexico, directing him to receive the surrender of Gen. Santa Ana, 
who would deliver himself a prisoner of war to the commanding 
officer at Perote. Here was a surprise, a break in the monotony of 
garrison life, and somewhat a disappointment. The disappointment 
arose from the fact that just at that time several of the younger 
officers of the garrison were planning the capture of the redoubtable 
Dictator, who, it had been ascertained, was lurking in the neighbor- 
hood of Orizaba; and this capture was tame compared with what 
they had promised themselves. But so it was: of all the troops and 
garrisons in Mexico, ours, the dull little Perote, was to be honored 
with this notable event. The Mexican aide-de-camp informed Col. 
Seymour that the General awaited his commands at a hacienda about 
a league from Perote, ready to deliver himself a prisoner of war. 
All haste was made to equip a proper escort in the garrison for the 
reception of so distinguished a visitor. Heading about fifty mounted 
officers and men of all arms indiscriminately mingled, Col. Seymour 
set out for the hacienda indicated by the aide-de-camp. 

The house where we found Santa Ana was a mean one of its class. 
Arriving, the escort was left without, while Col. Seymour, with several 
officers, was conducted into a large room very bare of furniture, 
where we found the fallen Dictator and such of his family as he had 
with him, and one or two maid-servants. As Col. Seymour was 
announced, Gen. Santa Ana advanced and offered him his sword, 
which the Colonel courteously declined. 

It will be remembered that it was thought by many that Santa 
Ana, with a craft universally attributed to him in the United States, 
had completely outwitted our Government. After the capture of 
Monterey by Gen. Taylor, the wily Mexican, who was in exile from his 
country, had gained access to it by the connivance of the United 
States Government, under the pretence that he would adjust the 
pending difficulties and bring about a peace. 

It can scarcely be doubted that Santa Ana was not only by far 
the ablest man of his day in Mexico, but that he was, by comparison 
with other distinguished soldiers, a man of great ability and resource. 
Having achieved his purpose of gaining dictatorial powers in his 
country when a majority of the people were probably inimical to 
him, but acknowledged their need of him, he met Gen. Taylor at 
Buena Vista, where, after three days’ hard fighting, that old hero, who 
“did not know when he was whipped,” at the close of a terrific 
struggle succeeded in routing and scattering his army to the winds. 
Undaunted, he collected at once another large army, and met Gen. 
Scott at the bloody pass of Cerro Gordo. Again beaten and his 
army routed and scattered, he organised it again, and prepared for a 
last defence of the capital against the heretofore invincible invaders. 
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Nothing but his ability and resource could have accomplished so much 
with the miserable material he had at hiscommand. Having done us 
ail the harm he could, and finding that he could hardly escape cap- 
ture, hunted as he was, with a large number of his own treacherous 
people hostile to him, and with the almost certainty of immediate 
death if he fell into the ruthless hands of the Texan Rangers, 
he induced our authorities to grant him a safe escort to the coast 
and a free exit from the country. In addition it was supposed 
that he carried with him a large slice of the three millions secret 
service fund which was the cause of so much acrimonious discus- 
sion at the time, and afterwards, at the capital of the United States. 

The declension of his proffered sword by Col. Seymour seemed to 
gratify the ex-Dictator greatly, and must have relieved him of any ap- 
prehension he might have felt as to the treatment he would receive at 
the hands of fos Americanos del Norte. 

Santa Ana’s first wife was a woman of Indian or mixed blood. 
She was noted for her shrewdness and sagacity, and the opinion pre- 
vailed among the masses that his “luck” had deserted him at her 
death. ‘The lady who attended him now in his exile, as the story 
goes, was a daughter of an officer of the Mexican navy who had fallen 
under Santa Ana’s displeasure when in power before his previous 
exile from his country. Probably he had sided against him in some 
revolution. He was thrown into prison; and Santa Ana saw his 
second wife for the first time, a suppliant with her mother at his 
feet, pleading for the liberty, perhaps the life of her father. He was 
struck by her beauty, and as a condition of her father’s release 
made questionable overtures, which were rejected with scorn. But 
the Dictator had become so fascinated with the charms of his beau- 
tiful suppliant that he affected to have been misunderstood, and de- 
clared that he meant marriage. (Let charity give him the benefit of 
the doubt.) That proposition was accepted, and the prisoner’s 
daughter became the first lady in Mexico —se dice, so they say ; 
I would not like to vouch for the truth of the story. Sefora Santa 
Ana was beautiful. She was of the pure Castilian blood, had fine 
black eyes, was rather under the average size, and possessed a figure 
of faultless proportions. The single defect in her beauty was, per- 
haps, her features were too regular and classic in their mould. She 
did not appear to have seen more than seventeen summers. The 
other members of the ex-Dictator’s family who were with him were 
two or three children of his former marriage. The oldest, a girl of 
twelve or fourteen, did not share her stepmother’s beauty. 

We remained but a few minutes at the hacienda. Col. Seymour 
conducted his prisoner to his carriage, an old-fashioned coach of the 
Queen Anne period, drawn by six little Mexican horses. The Adju- 
tant of the post followed with the Sefiora. 

It is well known that Santa Ana had lost a leg some years before ; 
the maker of the artificial member that supplied its place must have 
been an artist, for I was surprised afterwards to remember that, though 
I had walked close behind the General, and was with him for several 
hours, it never once occurred to me that he was not the proprietor of 
two sound limbs. He was between fifty and sixty years, of age, in 
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stature above the height of his countrymen, and had a fine, soldierly 
bearing, regular features, not prominent, and a mild and benevolent 
though firm countenance. There was an entire absence from his 
face of the craftiness I had expected to find there. 

When we reached the village, the cortege drew up at the house of a 
citizen loyal to the ex-Dictator’s fortunes. Santa Ana had been accom- 
panied to the hacienda by an escort of thirty or forty Mexican lancers, 
a hardy, weather-beaten set of men, uniformed in coarse blue, 
mounted on showy little horses, which they managed with great skill, 
and armed with lances, on the end of which fluttered little bright 
colored pennons, giving them a gay and lively appearance. When we 
reached Perote this guard was dismissed, and returned unmolested 
whence they came. 

Our host welcomed us ceremoniously. Some simple refreshment 
of wine and fruit was served, and our party soon found themselves very 
much atease. It was said that Santa Ana spoke the English language 
fluently, but if that were so he did not avail himself of his accom- 
plishment, and in the conversations that ensued the services of an 
interpreter were called into requisition ; for our good Colonel would 
not be prevailed upon to trust himself with the Spanish tongue. The 
pleasant task of entertaining the beautiful Sefiora was assigned to a 
young captain, while the two more distinguished officers, surrounded 
by a group of captains, adjutants, and lieutenants, discoursed quite 
freely with the aid of the interpreter. The conversation soon turned 
upon the subject of the war and its incidents. I can now only recall 
detached portions of the Dictator’s remarks. He thought Cerro 
Gordo the greatest and hardest-fought battle of this continent. He 
seemed inclined to avoid an expression of opinion with regard to 
Buena Vista. He was asked if he had ever seen Gen. Taylor. “ Yes, 
he had seen him on the field of Buena Vista, and he thought he 
looked like an ‘old Ranchero’”—though it is much to be doubted 
whether he got sight of the old hero on that battle-field. Reference 
was made to Gen. Taylor’s historic reply to his demand to surrender, 
“Gen. Taylor never surrenders.” Santa Ana said he received no 
such reply ; but what he did receive from “Old Rough and Ready” 
was, “ Tell him I do not understand Spanish.” I will not attempt to 
settle the question between history and the vanquished General. It 
seems to me that the latter reply, though not so melodramatic, was 
rather more in character. The ex-Dictator said that with five thou- 
sand such troops as Gen. Scott had, he could have held Cerro Gordo 
against any odds that could have been brought against him. He also 
spoke feelingly of the demoralised condition of his country. He had, 
he said, desired to become the Washington of his country, but that 
was impossible with such a people. 

We were at that time expecting Gen. Scott down from the city on 
his way to the United States, where he had been summoned to stand 
his trial before a court-martial, on charges preferred by another 
General. The fact was mentioned, when the interpreter, a coarse 
fellow, said, in a free and easy way, “You see, General, General 
Scott is still after you.” “Yes,” replied the ex-Dictator, “that is the 
gratitude of Republics: the vanquished and the conqueror are alike 
treated with contumely.” 
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In the meantime the youthful captain who had been detailed as 
squire aux dames, had not been idle; he strove to keep one ear for 
the conversation to his left, while with the best Spanish he could 
muster, which was bad at best, he gallantly plied the charming Senora 
with the exaggerated language of compliment sanctioned by the 
custom of the country, and hinted that the great man whose 
fortunes she was following was too old perhaps to be entitled to the 
possession of such charms, had the impudence to intimate that more 
suitable age and a more congenial heart might be found — in himself, 
the graceless puppy !— and that “the devotion of a life-time,” etc., etc. 
He evidently intended to make these complimentary and gallant sug- 
gestions as delicately as possible, but he could not be very certain 
of his idiom, and, interpreted literally into good Spanish, it is just 
possible his “language was plain”— plainer than he intended. The 
ex-Dictator, it seemed, had also been keeping an ear open for the 
conversation on his right; and, probably to escape from the com- 
plications of the interpreter’s questton, he quietly looked around, and 
with a smile said, “ Habla Vd. Espanol, Capitan?” (Do you speak 
Spanish, Captain?) “ Afuy poco (very little), General,” replied the 
Captain. The laugh at his expense brought a flush to his face, and 
the conversation became more general. 

On the following morning the ex-Dictator and his family left for 
the coast, accompanied by a strong escort, as there was some appre- 
hension of an attempt on the part of the Texan Rangers to prevent 
his leaving the country. It was well known that the Rangers, a 
rough, hard-fighting, lawless set of fellows, had sworn if the dis- 
tinguished Mexican should fall into their hands to avenge on him the 
massacre of the Alamo. But this had been provided for, and they 
had been detailed on distant duty. Whatever may have been our 
apprehensions, the ex-Dictator, who had seen such a life of vicissitudes, 
seemed to be disturbed by no such fears. He went out as he came 
into his country, under the protection of his friends, the enemy. 


Wn. N. NELSON. 














REVIEWS. 


The University Series of Readers. Prepared under the supervision of 
Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes. The University Publishing Co., New 
York and Baltimore. 


E suppose, if a representative of that somewhat vague noun of 
multitude, ‘‘the general public,” were asked which of all edu- 
cational series was the easiest to prepare, he would say the Readers. 
It seems so easy for the compiler to surround himself with a pile of 
books, culling a fable from this, an adventure from that, a dialogue 
from a third, and a poem from a fourth ; restricting his Primer to 
words of one syllable, and infantine observations about Puss and 
Tray, and reserving his gigantic polysyllables and rhetorical flourishes 
for the Sixth Reader, which shall crown the column like a rich Cor- 
inthian capital. 

But in point of fact, to prepare a series of Readers as they ought 
to be prepared, is an extremely difficult task, and one requiring much 
judgment, and familiarity with the minds of children, as well as 
knowledge of books. For a good series should be (1) progressive, 
both in thought and language, to keep pace with the advance of the 
scholar ; (2) its contents should be various, so that all styles of ex- 
pression should in turn be studied, and the principal forms of compo- 
sition exemplified ; (3) they should be ¢nteresting, that the pupil may 
read with animation, and instructive, that he may derive a double 
profit from his exercise. 

Again, the art of reading, and consequently the works that teach 
that art, should pass through three stages :—first, the stage of recognis- 
ing instantaneously the words from the written characters, and pro- 
nouncing them correctly ; second, the stage of reading correctly and 
fluently with proper attention to grammatical pauses and inflections ; 
third, the stage of reading with taste and feeling, modulating the voice 
in harmony with the language, and observing the pauses, intonations, 
retardations, accelerations, which give the happiest expression and 
fullest force to the author’s thought. This last accomplishment, which 
raises reading to the dignity of a fine art, requires so much taste and 
sensibility, so refined an ear, and so well-trained a voice on the part of 
the reader, that very few indeed entirely master it, and we have little 
doubt that five good musicians can be found for one good reader ; 
but still it should be the teacher’s object to teach this also, so far as 
it can be taught in books, or is communicable by signs and char- 
acters. 

With so many points to be considered, it is perhaps impossible 
that an absolutely perfect series of Readers should be compiled ; but 
after a careful examination, we must admit that these, by Prof. 
Holmes, are the very best of any we have seen. All the conditions 
necessary to a thoroughly good series, he has endeavored to fulfil ; 
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and has brought to the task not only the experience of years, but 
sound judgment and refined taste. 

The series is carefully progressive, both in the language and the 
substance. In the earlier numbers, intended merely to teach the 
first stage of reading, or the prompt recognition and enunciation of 
words, the system of notation is a good one, the instructions clear, 
and the matter as varied and interesting as the elementary character 
of the books will admit. The system adopted is that of familiarising 
the child with words as words, not as aggregations of syllables ; and 
at the head of each lesson the new words introduced are given and 
explained, that the child may study and learn to know them at a 
glance, without having to pause and spell them. The preliminary in- 
structions also, intended for the teacher as well as the pupil, are ex- 
tremely good and lucid. Pictures of very fair quality, illustrating the 
text, serve to keep alive the interest of the young reader, and gratify 
his curiosity. 

In the Fourth Reader, and more fully in the /i/th, Prof. Holmes 
undertakes to teach reading as a fine art. In a concise, yet sufficient 
introductory treatise, he has explained all the pauses, accents, stresses 
and relaxations of the voice, quality of the tone, the inflections and 
cadences, which mark the elocution of the finished and tasteful reader, 
and these are illustrated by well-chosen examples, to be studied by 
the teacher and then used to exemplify his instructions. 

The selections are almost uniformly good, most of them new, and 
well adapted not only for exercise in reading, but to interest the pupil, 
quicken his perceptions, give some insight into manners and character, 
and enlarge his knowledge. We might have wished for a few more 
exercises of a dramatic character — that is, containing animated and 
characteristic speech, and a little less of narrative ; but on the whole 
we must pronounce them well chosen. 

With excellent taste the compiler has omitted all references to the 
late war (except in a perfectly inoffensive poem or two, such as “ ‘The 
Blue and the Gray”) as altogether unsuited to a work of this class. 
We have our feelings in these matters, and probably as strong as any 
man’s, and so doubtless has Prof. Holmes ; but he sees that a school- 
book for children is no proper place for their expression. Yet the 
character of the extracts is such as is best suited to Southern children, 
fully a third being either selections from Southern authors, or illus- 
trative of Southern life and scenes. 

The introductory portion of the /i/th Reader is especially good, and 
if well studied and availed of by the teacher, can scarcely fail to be 
of the greatest assistance to the pupil. 

The solitary objection we find to these Readers, applies in an equal, 
if not greater, degree to all that have come under our notice ; and 
that is the admission of poetical pieces. Now, difficult as it is to 
read prose thoroughly well, to read poetry thoroughly well is far more 
difficult, and to read it ill, infinitely more distressing. For to the 
other expressions and intonations which are demanded in reading 
prose, must be added a delicate yet perceptible indication of the 
rhythm, the verse, the rhyme, and the cesura, all which are essential 
to its harmony and melody. Few teachers, let alone pupils, are 
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capable of reading verse well; and unless they can exemplify the 
right way, the pupil is apt to acquire a sing-song recitation, or other 
bad habit, from which he can scarcely ever free himself. Our own 
opinion is that a pupil should not be permitted to read aloud a line of 
poetry until he had acquired a good style of reading prose ; and if he 
cannot do this, let him never attempt poetry, for his reading will be 
mere torture to his hearers. 

Prof. Holmes, it is true, has given excellent, though brief, instruc- 
tions for poetical reading ; but this is an art that must be learned 
orally from a good reader. If Prof. Holmes could personally instruct 
every teacher that uses his books, we should have no objections to 
raise. We cannot, in fairness, however, consider the introduction of 
poetry a blemish in this series, since the same plan is followed by all 
that we have examined ; and as the poetical pieces are frequently 
special favorites with the pupils, the absence of poetry would, in the 
opinion of a large number of persons, seriously impair the excellence 
and utility of the books. 

In conclusion we can heartily recommend this series, which we not 
only have examined, but have an opportunity of seeing in use, to all 
Southern teachers as the best suited for their needs of any that we 
know. w. oe ™ 


More than She could Bear. A Story of the Gachupin War in 
Texas. By Hesper Bendbow. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & 
Haffelfinger. 1872. 


Tue border-land where two civilisations meet, has always been the 
favorite field of romantic tale and adventure. Such a land the Greeks 
had in Asia Minor, the Spaniards in Granada, the English in the 
northern Marches, And such a border-land we have had, and still 
have, at the junction of American and Spanish civilisation on the 
frontiers of Mexico. For under these circumstances, to the interest 
of a permanent state of hostilities — always more fruitful of adven- 
turous incident than the flagrancy of a great war—is added the 
charm of contrast, the contrast of the Phrygian with the Greek, of the 
Spaniard with the Moor, the Englishman with the Highlander, and 
here, of the American with the Mexican. So we must admit that Mr. 
Bendbow, as he pleases to be called [we wonder if the coincidence 
that a Mr. Bendbow dedicates his book to a Mr. Archer, will strike 
many of his readers], has chosen an admirable field for a story of 
romantic interest. 

Most of the incidents occur in a region which the author calls the 
Neutral Ground, a sort of Debateable country or No-man’s Land, 
lying between Texas, then a Spanish dependency, and Mexico, and 
infested by a band of outlaws and freebooters, who “ would rather die 
by the hangman than live by the sweat of their brows,” and who 
plundered or black-mailed the traders passing from Natchitoches in 
Louisiana, to Nacogdoches, then the only town of any importance 
in eastern Texas. The chief of this band, Gatewood—a rather 
gentlemanly sort of ruffian, all things considered — is the hero of the 
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story, and his loves and sorrows, with those of the ‘‘ She” who “ could 
not bear,” form the sentimental warp of the story, the weft being 
supplied by an attempt of sundry patriot Mexicans, with American 
assistance, to wrest a part of Texas from the Gachupins or native 
Spaniards. The heroine is a patriotic young lady, who exerts the 
power of her charms upon the enamored Gatewood to gain the co- 
operation of him and his men; and in this way the two threads are 
connected. 

We think the author has made this story scarcely as rich in eventful 
and novel incident as the situation and circumstances would have 
justified : he seems to have been a little timid in venturing beyond 
the recorded facts, when he might have indulged his imagination 
without detriment to history. People read novels to be amused, not 
instructed ; and if the novelist does not mislead in historical matters, 
it is all we have a right to ask of him. But we are not to be thought 
to imply that the story is bald or tedious: on the contrary, it is enter- 
taining, and on the whole well and spiritedly written. The characters 
of Gatewood, of Filly, the innocent girl brought up and protected by 
Gatewood in a camp of outlaws, and of Isabella Delgado, are well 
drawn, nor is a slight touch of the humorous wanting in the super- 
naturally ugly and faithful dog Grim. Some of the passages of 
description are striking, as in the following, of a night-scene on a 
small secluded Texan lake, which we have to abridge, that the reader 
may not anticipate a critical part of the story :— 


Filly now seated herself about midway in the boat, and taking up the other 
oar, pulled slowly and evenly, and they glided out smoothly enough toward the 
middle of the lake. 

The feeling that all this was a dream, still clung to the girl. Nay, the more she 
thought of it, the less was she impressed with its reality. The being awakened in 
the middle of the night by an apparition, and summoned to follow forth amid weird 
and fantastic scenery, that looked like the work of some magician’s spell. The old 
trick of finding a large sum of gold, so common in dream-land and fairy-tales, so 
rare anywhere else. The skimming along so noiselessly on the smooth water, sur- 
rounded on all sides by such scenes as enchantment loves so well to call up :— all 
this seemed so unreal, that Filly was ready to exclaim, at almost any moment after 
she left the beach, up to the very last, “It zs a dream—I dnow itis!” But her 
lips were sealed as bya spell. She thought of trying some plan to wake herself, 
which, however, ended in her thinking, “Oh, no—let it go on so: I’ll wake soon 
enough to something worse than this!” Thus it was that to the very end she could 
not realise what she both saw and felt : for so far from contradicting the view she 
had taken — or rather, the view that had forced itself upon her — everything con- 
spired to confirm it, more and more, from this time forth, Indeed, I hold it by no 
means impossible that we may even die, thinking death itself all a dream. And 
surely this was as fitting a time, and these were as fitting surroundings for such a 
death-dream as could well be brought about. 

It was such a night for loveliness as is rarely seen. There was nowhere any 
sign of a breeze. The leaves hung absolutely motionless on their boughs. <A few 
fleecy clouds, motionless too, flecked the sky above, pleasantly relieving the other- 
wise unbroken blue. The surface of the lake was of glassy smoothness, save where 
a flock of wild ducks, roused from their sleep, drew out their heads from under 
their wings, and seeing the approaching boat, paddled themselves out of its course ; 
or save where the dripping oar, or the gliding prow, turned off a miniature wave, 
that flashed an instant in the moonlight and then went careering gracefully away, in 
still widening but gradually dying ripples. 

Beyond the narrow area of this slight commotion the moon, and starry clusters, 
and the little clouds were imaged as clear and distinct as their substance appeared 
above ; while two conspicuous twin-stars of almost equal size and glory, and very 
near each other, were just disappearing behind the western trees. 
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One or two slight hints we will venture, modestly, to give Mr. 
Bendbow. He has the power of saying things, when he chooses, 
plainly and perfectly well ; why then, when he has done so, should he 
try to say them elaborately better? For instance, he says,—“ The 
men of the Neutral Ground generally knew, in spite of these pre- 
cautions, or perhaps sometimes by reason of them, when anything 
promising much in the way of booty entered their territory.” Now 
this puts the matter before us as well and clearly as it can be done: 
why go on to add— 

Peradventure they had the same kind ‘of “instinct” with regard to it which 
enabled Falstaff to recognise the disguised prince. So often, indeed, did they 
pounce upon the silver-laden trains, to the neglect of the less valuable ones, that it 
would seem the traditional “little bird,” which at times favors éven the most 
abandoned of human beings, had had his eye on the treasure from the time it was 
dug out of the bowels of Mexico until it reached their borders, when he would fly 
across and sing to them —not in greenbacks, but—in silvery notes, on which hint 
they would act. 


We have also to protest against a few —a very few — American- 
isms in the author’s own language. For example, a gentleman is 
somewhat surprised on receiving a visit from “an entire stranger,” 
as if half a stranger, or a fragmentary stranger, would have been 
naturally to be expected. But on the whole, the story is well and 
pleasantly told, and leads us to expect something better from the 
same pen. W. H. B. 





The Happiness of Heaven. By a Father of the Society of Jesus. 
Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 1871. 

Works on religious topics being beyond the scope of our criticism, 
we can only express our approval of the spirit and tone of this little 
devotional book, and our belief that those for whom it is written will 
find in it much to comfort, and much to edify, a devout mind. The 
style is simple, graceful and lucid. 


THE GREEN TABLE. 


HE year being leap-year, bringing with it its precious privilege — 
for which all bashful lovers should thank Julius Czsar, who re- 
formed the calendar; and the month being February, in which falls the 
festival of the good Bishop Valentine, another Roman of blessed memory, 
we consecrate a page or so to a little story with a moral especially meant 
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for our fairer readers — the instructive story of the Fraulein Kunigunde ot 
Kynast. . 

The Fraulein Kunigunde of Kynast was a spoiled child of fortune. 
Young, rich, beautiful, mistress of her fortune and (within feudal limits) of 
her hand, she had everything that female heart could wish, except one, and 
that was a lover to her taste. Her beauty may not have been equal to that 
of those transcendent charmers of Eastern story at sight of whom men 
“screamed with love and fell down in a fit,” but there was nothing to com- 
pare to it in all that Circle of the Empire. Suitors she had of course, more 
than ever had Penelope, and all the young bachelor squires, knights and 
barons for leagues around came a-wooing to the castle of Kynast; but 
somehow none of them’ could contrive to win her favor. There was the 
magnificent Sir Bigamour, lord of wide lands, who stood six feet four in his 
sollerets, for whom many a lovely damsel sighed in vain; but the Fraulein 
Kunigunde said his voice and his heavy step were really too much for her 
nerves. There was the solemn and sententious Sir Prigamour, with more 
learning than many a clerk ; and the mirthful Sir Grigamour, whose presence 
in any part of the castle was indicated by loud guffaws issuing thence ; and 
one she called an owl and the other a jackanapes. There was the resplen- 
dent Sir Trigamour, whose whole revenue was spent in gorgeous raiment, 
but the lady said she had never been able to see the man for the apparel ; 
and the graceful Sir Jigamour, the lightest foot at a galliard or coranto in all 
the Empire; but she instituted invidious comparisons between his heels 
and his brains. There was the gallant and courteous Sir Wigamour, whose 
magnificent curling locks of raven blackness were the envy of all beholders, 
and the marvel as well, inasmuch as the knight was known to be somewhat 
stricken in years ; who, on the lady’s asking him, with an expressive glance, 
for a single tress for a keepsake, disappeared from the castle and was 
seen no more. As for the mighty trencherman, Sir Pigamour, and his 
kinsman, Sir Swigamour, a rare carouser in Rhenish or Gascon wine, she 
never vouchsafed an acknowledgment of their presence: as was also the 
case with the northern knight, Sir Nigamour, from the time when her 
seneschal, the prying old Sir Twigamour, discovered him on his knees to 
the lady’s Moorish bower-maiden, entreating her for what he termed, with 
an elegant euphemism, “a lock of her hair.” 

Thus matters went on until one day the Fraulein received a message from 
Kaiser Karl, telling her in very blunt terms that his patience had pretty 
nearly run out ; that he had no notion of letting one of his richest fiefs and 
strongest castles remain without a lord; that she should remember that she 
was a ward of the Empire, and that if she did not, within a year and a day, 
provide herself with a husband, he would find one for her himself. 

The lady, when she received this atrocious message, only looked in her 
glass and smiled. “I can make my choice out of the whole Empire,” she 
thought; and she resolved to do it in a way that would be recorded in 
chronicles and sung by minstrels for ages. 

So at the banquet next day she dexterously diverted the conversation to 
the subject of horsemanship, launched into extravagant praise of that 
elegant and knightly accomplishment, and finally vowed that if any knight 
could be found so daring and skilful a horseman as to ride around Castle 
Kynast on the outer wall, him she would take for a husband. At these 
words astonishment and consternation pervaded the hall, for the castle was 
built on a cluster of crags, overhanging chasms of the most frightful 
profundity, and the wall just over these chasms, where no attack was to be 
feared, was not much more than a foot thick, with the coping in indifferent 
repair. 

Sir Jigamour swore by his patron Saint Vitus that he would ride it if it 
were thin as a sword-blade, and ran out with Sir Grigamour, his kinsman ; 
but after a single look both returned much crest-fallen, Sir Grigamour at- 
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tempting to cover his discomfiture by a jest too flippant for repetition. The 
next day witnessed a general packing-up ; and by the end of the week not a 
suitor was left in the castle. The lady looked in her glass and laughed. 

The minstrels carried the story of the lady’s vow from castle to castie, 
and many knights sallied forth to try the adventure; but the greater part, 
when they caught sight of Castle Kynast and its wall, turned their steeds 
and rode silently away ; while others indeed asked admission to the castle, 
but only to crave the hospitality of a night’s lodging, and while they made 
themselves very agreeable to the fair chatelaine, like young Edwin, they 
never talked of love. 

The year and day had well-nigh expired, when one morning the clear blast 
of a horn summoned the warden to the‘walls. It was blown by a knight in 
complete armor mounted on a coal-black steed of matchless beauty, who an- 
nounced that he had heard of the lady’s challenge, and had come to ride the 
Kynast wall. He was received with respectful astonishment, was waited 
upon with all those obsequious attentions which the late Mr. G. P. R. 
James has so faithfully described ; and at the banquet-hour (which in those 
days was Io o’clock), was introduced by the seneschal and placed beside the 
lady upon the dais. It is not in the power of this feeble pen to portray the 
manly beauty of his person, nor the exquisite charm of his conversation: 
suffice it to say that before they rose from table the Lady Kunigunde was 
over head and ears in love with him, and was well-nigh distracted between 
the thoughts that but for her vow she would never have seen him at all, and 
by reason of her vow she was likely never to see him again. Like Portia, 
she would have delayed the test ; but the knight declared that he was impa- 
tient for the adventure. 

So he donned his armor, led his horse up a winding turret-stair, and in 
tull view of a concourse of awe-stricken spectators, mounted and com- 
menced his perilous ride. The Lady Kunigunde shut her eyes, dropped on 
her knees, and prayed audibly to all the auxiliary saints. 

We spare our readers —though the old chronicler does not spare us — 
the details of the ride: suffice it to say that it was accomplished without 
even a stumble, and the knight dismounting and descending from the wall, 
presented himself to the lady, still on her knees, who opened her eyes, saw 
him, and fainted dead away. She was restored by the usual process, and 
summoning all her resolution, advanced to the knight, with a rosy blush, 
and offered him her hand. 

To the utter stupefaction of all, the knight bowed profoundly, but did not 
take it. “ Madam,” he said gravely, “to the honor which you offer me 
I make no pretention. Suffice it that I have shown you that there are 
knights who can ride; a fact which you seemed to doubt. For myself, I am 
already happy in a wife, the most lovely and accomplished of her sex, who 
was not afraid to trust me in this adventure, though she knew your beauty, 
Madam, and how much your wall is in need of repairs —and in six babes, 
the fairest in all Saxony.” So saying, and after fitting largesse to the var- 
letry, he mounted his horse (which they had lowered from the wall by means 
of an engine for hoisting stones to the mangonels) and rode cheerfully away, 
leaving the Lady Kunigunde in a second swoon of such deadness that the 
former might have been called animation in comparison. 

Months rolled by ere the lady recovered from the shock. The year and 
day had passed, but Kaiser Karl had died, and Kaiser Wenzel was sunk too 
deep in his beer-pots to think about Fraulein Kunigunde. Minstrels re- 
cited throughout the Empire the story of the Ride around the Kynast, and, 
as well may be supposed, no new adventurers presented themselves. The 
lady, as was natural, began to dwindle, peak, and pine: her eyes lost their 
lustre, her cheeks their nae and she looked into the glass no more. She 


grew ever more sour and morose, until even her old seneschal, Sir Twiga- 
mour, left her, saying that he had not remained a bachelor sixty years to be 
badgered by a shrew in his old age. 
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At this time, as every one knows, things in Bohemia and Silesia were 
in the frightfullest of welters, and the Castle of Kynast and its inhabitants 
fell into utter oblivion. The walls around which the knight had ridden 
crumbled away, and the turret by which he ascended became a dwelling- 
place of owls. Desolation and decay enfolded it as a pall. 

And the Lady Kunigunde, what became of her? No one knows to this 
day. But should the reader ever visit the ruins of the Kynast, which are 
occasionally sought by adventurous travellers, the guide will exhibit a figure 
of surpassing hideousness, and apparently of wood, to judge by the dryness 
and hardness, covered, moreover, with a prickly skin resembling that of the 
hedgehog, which is currently believed to be the Lady Kunigunde in a desic- 
cated state. This figure the visitor will be summoned to kiss, as homage 
due to the Lady of the Castle ; but if he prefers, he can commute the cere- 
mony by paying an amercement sufficient to purchase a gallon of the mild 
Hirschberg beer. 


TO VIOLA. 


Dost question why in festive throngs 
My eye is dark, my lip is dumb? 
And say, “From him who sings such songs 
Sure there should dainty converse come!” 
It is, sweet nun, that careless glee 
Is checked by memory of thee. 


When I would set a sparkling thought 
In golden speech to live awhile 

In all men’s mouths, my aim is nought 
Because I lack thy crowning smile. 

I’d send forth jests flushed and elate, 

But Peace is standing at the gate. 


When eyes are gleaming at their praise, 
And cheeks are glowing from the dance, 
I picture not mid-summer days, 
But the green-kirtled Spring’s advance ; 
And evening’s iris splendor flies 
From morning’s light locks and clear eyes. 


When I would gather roses red, 
Within my path white lilies spring ; 
When I would watch the lark o’erhead, 
Near me the white dove stays her wing ; 
When jewelled fingers to me sign, 
A slender white hand touches mine. 


It is in vain, my love, my life! 

The wits and dancers move not me; 
What care I for their petty strife, 

I who am sworn true knight to thee? 
Stay! When thou dost with roses vie, 
Then will I be a butterfly! 


MARY CARROLL, 
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[WE publish with pleasure the following interesting communication from 
a gallant and distinguished officer in the Confederate army, for whom we 
must personally vouch, as he prefers to withhold his name.— Ep. ] 


To the Editor of the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE : 

Sir :—I have read with great interest the article in January number of 
the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, entitled “‘ What I Saw of the Battle of Chicka- 
hominy ;” but there is one incident unmentioned which happened to occur 
immediately under the eyes of General Jackson, and which is, I think, 
worthy of being preserved. Moreover, it conflicts to some degree with the 
statements made in the article just spoken of; and I think if the author’s 
memory is refreshed, it is probable he will remember it, or it is possible that 
just at that time the duties of his position may have called him away from 
Gen. Jackson. 

The advance regiment of one of the Hills (A. P., I think), chanced to be 
newly and neatly uniformed, and looked very different indeed from the ragged 
and dusty veterans who had followed Jackson through the Valley campaign, 
and were then in readiness to fall upon the right and rear of McClellan. 
When, therefore, on the morning after the battle at Mechanicsville, the con- 
verging columns of Jackson and Hill came in sight of each other, it was not 
remarkable that we of Jackson’s army should have believed them to be 
Yankees, which belief was entertained with scarcely an exception by Gens. 
Jackson, Ewell, Elzey, Trimble, and Col. Bradley Johnson, commanding 
the Maryland Line, and all their staff-officers. After waving a battle-flag 
very conspicuously for some time, and seeing no signs of recognition, the 
“ Baltimore Light Artillery ” was put in position and opened fire with shells 
upon the head of Hill’s column. The fire was very well directed, and 
speedily drove their supposed enemies back into the wood from which they 
had advanced only a short distance. But very speedily deploying as skir- 
mishers, this first regiment (South Carolinians, I think) advanced in 
beautiful style straight upon this battery (which continued its fire), and upon 
the group of general officers just mentioned. At this stage of affairs a 
staff-officer of Maryland troops, who had vainly endeavored to convince 
those around him that the advancing infantry were Confederates, and feeling 
that unless something was immediately done the probabilities were some of 
these distinguished generals would fall before the rifles of these skirmishers, 
took the responsibilitv of riding directly down upon the advancing line to 
ascertain beyond a doubt their true character. The rest can easily be 
imagined ; seeing a single officer approaching openly, he was not fired upon 
—a result that was scarcely to be expected at that time, when, as every one 
knows, the Southern troops took every opportunity of a shot at an enemy. 
An explanation followed ; and with some difficulty this regiment was con- 
vineed that Gen. Jackson’s army were not Yankees ; and after learning that 
one lieutenant and several men had been wounded by the shelling, this 
Maryland officer galloped back, stopped the firing, and informed Gen. 
Jackson whose troops it was that we had mistaken for enemies. This occur- 
rence is fairly described by Goldsborough in his History of the Maryland 
Line, with the exception that he gave the credit of the affair to Lieut. Booth, 
than whom there was no more gallant officer, and who was an eye-witness, 
but was zof the actor. The officer in question was Lieut. Frank A. Bond, 
then Assistant Adjutant-General to Gen. Geo. H. Steuart of the Maryland 
Line. Gen. Steuart having been wounded a short time before, Lieut. Bond 
reported for duty to Gen. Bradley Johnson, who gave him a temporary posi- 
tion as Aide. 

The part taken by the rst Maryland Infantry in the great battle that began 
about noon of this same day — June 27, ’62— may be of interest to your 
readers, and I will briefly describe a few of the incidents as seen by one of 
its officers. 
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About 4 o’clock Pp. M. we were ordered in—about such orders, I sup- 
pose, as Gen. Jackson’s “ first aide” carried ; at all events, it was left to our 
Colonel’s discretion where we went in, or whether we went atall. But the 
order was hailed with enthusiasm, and we immediately started in the direc- 
tion of the heaviest firing, the mounted officers all leaving their horses with 
a small guard. Ten minutes’ marching took us over the crest of a slightly 
wooded hill, and just here we came upon a fine regiment of fresh troops, 7% 
‘ine, lying down, every man with his nose in the sand ; and directly over them, 
treading upon them, we went into the plain that was then being ripped and 
torn by the enemy’s shell and steadily spattered by his musketry. It was 
an open plain, wooded on the left, and stretching off a half-mile or more 
to the telegraph-road (which, immediately between us and the enemy, as we 
presently found, was sunk between steep banks and fenced by a brush or 
wattled fence), and then about two hundred paces up a gradual acclivity to 
the McGee House — if I remember the name —just in rear of which was 
the enemy’s line, composed at this point of his best regular troops. We 
pushed on to near the centre of this field of bloodshed, smoke, and confusion, 
and then halted and lay down, while Col. Johnson went on far ahead, alone, 
to see what we had best do. Never upon any battle-field, I will venture to 
say, was there such ascene. The plain was covered with men, an armed 
mob, apparently as many coming to the rear as going to the front, and each 
man and regiment guided entirely by his own sense of duty. I saw a large 
regiment marching diagonally towards the enemy, by the right flank (or in 
column four abreast), the field-officers at its head, the colors in the centre, 
and as it neared the danger the rear began to crumble away by ones, then 
twos or threes, until every man in rear of the flag was gone; one-ha/f the 
regiment scattering to the rear, the other half z#¢act advancing to the front. 
They were lost in the smoke and disorder, and I never knew who they were 
or what became of them. But presently Col. Johnson returned, his face 
aglow with excitement, and every man of that gallant two hundred sprang 
to his feet. In a few words he told them that they had heretofore performed 
every service except taking a battery, and now they were to capture the one 
in front of them. He then for several minutes drilled them in the manual 
of arms, and at the command “ Forward! Guide centre! March!” they 
stepped off with the precision of a parade. After we had advanced into a 
deadly fire, he noticed that the man on the extreme left—a giant by the 
name of Hissy—almost stunned by a shell, which bursting at his feet had 
covered him with sand, had brought his gun from right-shoulder-shift to 
a trail, and instantly ordered him to replace it, which was promptly obeyed. 
While thus marching in the most beautiful order, and, as well as I could 
judge, within about four hundred yards of the enemy’s line, we halted a mo- 
ment to speak to an officer whom most of us knew well, Lieut. Howard, aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Winder, who dashed up to ask “where we were going.” 
‘“‘ To take that battery,” was the reply. He scanned our skeleton regiment a 
moment with a quizzical look and said: “ The General is just forming the Stone- 
wall Brigade to charge, and says if you will wait a few minutes he will bring 
it up on your right, and we will all go together.” The suggestion was too 
good to be neglected, and we waited ; had we not, it is more than probable 
that it would have been the end of our existence as a regiment. 

And now to describe a circumstance which is, I feel sure, without a prece- 
dent. While waiting here, our attention was attracted by a large crowd of 
men a little to our left and front, huddled together in great confusion, neither 
advancing nor retreating, but bearing unflinchingly the heavy fire that was 
steadily thinning their ranks. Col. Johnson at once called to them to know 
who they were and what was the matter, and went to them. The answer 
was prompt and general: “ We don’t know what to do. Our officers are all 
gone. We were never in a fight before. We want to do our duty. We, 
will do anything you tell us.” When we know that this was one of the 
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regiments that afterwards formed the Georgia Brigade (it was the 61st 
Georgia), under the — Gordon, we cannot wonder at the reputation it 
made both for itself and its General. Col. Johnson immediately ordered 
Capt. Wilson G. Nicholas, Lieut. George W. Booth, and Lieut. Frank A. 
Bond, to take command of it and form it upon our left. Under the energetic 
and skilful efforts of these active officers this mob speedily assumed shape 
and character, and by the time it was in place the Stonewall Brigade was 
ready, and on we went ; and now each man felt that victory was certain, and 
determined to do well his part. We tear down the brush-fence, slide, 
tumble, or jump down into the read, across it and scramble up the opposite 
bank, over the fence, and then a moment to form the line again. Just here 
it was that Col. Allen, of the 2d Virginia Infantry, whose regiment joined 
ours, fell with a bullet through the brain. Now we are within a hundred 
yards, and up the hill we go; the whole line, which never fired a shot, and 
up to this moment had proceeded with ominous silence, breaking into a tu- 
multuous and protracted cheer, smashing through the palings of the McGee 
House garden, through the shrubbery, and over the breastwork of knap- 
sacks, and when almost at arm’s length, our enemies fled pell-mell into the 
now almost perfect darkness. We took prisoners in this garden men from 
nine different regiments of regular troops, and in the house, badly wounded, 
was Major Clitch, a West Pointer, well known to many of our officers. 
This ended the second day of that bloody seven days’ fighting. 
I am, Sir, &c., 


IN two writers, as widely apart as the poles in their modes of thinking, 
we find the following just thought happily expressed by almost the same 
figure. Did they both draw from a common origin ? 


“That admirable poet [Aristophanes] whose choruses have levity at one end 
with gravity at the other, like Apollo’s arrow, and indeed every arrow that can hit 
the mark.”— Walter Savage Landor, 1843, from a letter in Forster’s Life, 


“Gieb die Pfeile, nimm’ den Bogen, 
Ich bin Ernst und Du bist Scherz ; 
Hab’ die Sehne ich gezogen, 
Du gezielt—so triffts ins Herz.” 
—(Clemens Brentano, 1803, from a letter to Bettine.) 
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Silk & Guanaco Umbrellas 


AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


i 





—. 


TAYLOR’S 





HATS, FURS and UMBRELLAS, 


Opposite Barnum’s, 


Wa. W. PRETZMAN, 


R. Q. TAYLOR, 
G. E. 8. LaNnsDOWNE. 


GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS C. 0. D. 





FEMALE SCHOOL, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Mrs. BOBT. A. CASTLEMAN, Principal. 


TERMS PER SESSION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

Board, Washing and Lights, $109.00; ‘Tuitton in Englisk, 
Senior Class, $25.00; Tuition in English, Intermediate 
Class, $20.00; Tuition in English, Junior Class, $16.00; 
Tuition in English, Primary Class, $14.00. Music, Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting and Fancy Work, at Profes- 
sors’ rates. For further particulars, address the prin- 
cipal, Alexandria, Va. 


BRINLY PLOWS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE, 
\ Iiave taken over 250 Premiums at 
® Fairs throughout the South. Send for 
‘ illustrated Cataloguewith 
Price List,and certificates 
af of planters who use them, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 
BRINLY, MILES & HARDY, 


Loutsvitiez, Ky, 







+ 
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FACTORY: 
128,130,1324134 


E.Main Streo 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


In every Library, Private or Public, 
one of the first necessities is a standard 
work on the Literature represented, In 
its department, the critics unanimously 
and enthusiastically accord the first 
place to 


TANE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


2 vols. $10. Holt & Williams, Publishers, New York. 


“This most admirable work.”—Southern 
Magazine. 

“The best history of English Literature 
that has yet been produced. * * * * 
The spirit with which he has discharged his 
task is not simply admirable on its own ac- 
count. It has enabled him to do for English 
Literature as a whole what no Englishman 
has yet done save in part.” * * * 


“No English book can bear comparison 
with it for richness of thought, for variety, 
keeness, and soundness of critical judgment, 
for the brilliancy with which the material 
and the moral features of each age are 
sketched.”—London Spectator. 


“ No history of our own literature equally 
learned, honest and entertaining, has ever 
been written by an Englishman.”—W. Y. 
Ewe. Post. 








Shh. bf 


The celebrated Estey Organs and Bradbury 
Pianos, the Leadidg Instruments. 

We have the reputation of selling First Class Or- 
gans and Pianos, from 10 to 20 per cent cheaper 
than any other house, and we intend to maintain it. 

H. SANDERS & CO.., 
79 W. Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md. 





TO THE PRESS.—A Journalist of some 
vears’ experience wishes to} make an engage- 
ment as the Baltimore correspondent of some 
respectable journal. Would also make ar- 
rangements with Publishers for the translating 
of french books into English. He refers by 

ermission to the editors of the Southern Maga» 
zine, to whose care he may be addressed. ‘ 
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HOLMES’S READERS AND SPELLER. 


By GEORGE F. HOLMES, LL.D., Professor of History and General Literature in the University of Virginia. 





These books commend themselves to favor by their steadily srogressive character ; by being thoroughly up with 
the advanced ideas and methods of the present ; by their useful and conveniently arranged exercises for dri] and prac- 
tice in correct enunciation, pronunciation, and elocution ; by the admirable taste everywhere displayed in the selections 
of prose and verse, and their consequent freshness and brightness; by the healthy mora/ tone that pervades all the les- 
sons; by the fair and full representation of scenes, incidents, and history illustrating Southern ife, and by their aé- 
tractive illustrations, open and clear typography, and general mechanical excellence. ‘They include:— 

HOLMES’S PRIMER—A beautifully-illustrated, bright-paged little book, designed to open the door for the young 
beginner into the mystery and art of reading. 36 pages, 10 cents. 

HOLMES’S SPELLER—Has an unusually thorough and practically advantageous classification of words. Its arrange- 
ment is such as to greatly simplify the study of orthography, and secure a correct pronunciation by the thorough 
training it affords in all the oral elements. 156 pages, 20 cents. 

HOLMES’S FIRST READER—Commencing with a few simple, common words, introduces new words and combinations 
by an easy and natural gradation. The arrangement of the word-lessons, if followed according to the plan of 
the author, cannot fail to facilitate greatly the child’s acquisition of the ability to read intelligently and fluently. 
Its large type, numerous illustrations. and handsome pages are very attractive. 60 pages, 20 cents. 

HOLMES’S SECOND READER - Developes a similar method to that of the First Reader, in adaptation to the unfolding 
mind of the pupil and his increasing knowledge of words and their uses. ‘The introduction is addressed directly 
to the children, and is adapted to their interested and intelligent comprehension. Its elementary exercises 
and instructions are fitted to easy, practical use by the average teacher, and it also furnishes various practical 
helps and appliances. ‘Ihe tying of the most common vowel-digraphs is continued from the First Keader, and 
the same beauty of typography and illustration is continued in this and subsequent volumes. 120 pages, 35 cents. 

HOLMES’S THIRD READER—Has admirable introductory lessons, conceived in the same spirit as those of the Sec- 
ond Reader, but more extended. Well-arranged word-lists for vocal training and instruction in the meaning and 
use of words precede each reading-lesson, and the lessons are carefully selected for interest and instruction. 192 
pages, 50 Cents. 

HOLMES’S FOURTH READER—Conrtains an extended series of unusually practical and useful lessons in all the more 
important fundamental principles of reading, with special attention to vocal training. The selections include a 
great variety of subjects, both in prose and verse, adapted to interest and instruct the reader. 276 pages, 75 


cents. 

HOLMES’S FIFTH READER—Has a very complete and sensible elocutionary introduction, varied notes and helps to 
intelligent and effective reading, and a very select and attractive collection of extracts from English and Amer- 
ican authors of acknowledged ary merit, adapted to educate and refine the taste, elevate the standard of moral 
perception, and enlarge the sco he pupil’s knowledge of the world’s life and history. 408 pages, $1.25. 

Ihe “ Sixth, or Academic Reader,”’ is in preparation for early issue. 


A FEW WORDS FROM TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 











From D. Lee Powell, M. é~ Princizal Female Sem- | Fvom J. A. Townsend, Esq., Valley Milis, Texas. 
____ nary, Richmond, V “ IT have carefully examined Prof. Holmes’ Series of 
** Holmes’ readers are admirably arranged, and con- | Readers and Speller, and feel no hesitancy in recom- 


tain no exercises Which are not improving and attrac- 
tive to children.” 
From L. G. Mathews, M. A., Principal of Howard In 
stitute, Md. 
“If the other numbers of Holmes’ Readers are of 
equal merit with the Second and Fourth, this series 
Stands without a rival.” 


mending them to all teachers of primary schools. I 
believe them to be without equals in the English lan- 
guage.” 

From the Staunton ( Va.) Valley Virginian. 

** Holmes’ School Readers are the productions of a 
schoiar who isa teacher in our own university : they 
contain nothing offensive to us; and, at the same time, 
oe help to cultivate a proper home feeling in our 
children, by bringing to their notice scenes in their 
own land, and investing localities they often hear 
named with a new interest, by familiarity with inci- 
eT bave carefully examined Holmes’ Speller, and | dents that have made thein illustrious. Besides this, 
First, second, ‘Vhira, and Fourth Readers, and have no | they early learn that they live in a laud that has pro- 
hesitation in pronouncing them the best boudss of their duced, and still produces, orators, soldiers, statesmen, 


From A. F. Biggers, Esq., Superintendent of Public 
dchools, Campbell Co., Vu 


class with which i au acquainted.” divines, poets, and novelists, who are iu every way at 
least the equals of their contemporaries. Weconmend 





Brom Bes. Geo. F. 4. Spitier, Oakland, Fayette Co., eee poems to our people, and hope they will use 
enn. y, 

“1am delighted with Holes’ Third Reader, which From Res. B. Hf. Falmer, D. D.. Hae Orteans, La. 
has just been received. It is the best conception of “ An earnestness to ground the pupil iu the element- 
what will both interest and instruct a cuild that | know ary principles characterizes the successive Readers 
of. The styie of language is su easy, graceful. and win- prepared by Professor Hoimes, in which the learner is 
ning, that the children are charmed as they read.” conducted by easy steps from the simplest sentences to 


the most intricate inversions of hexumeter and lyric 
| verse. In the Fourth and Fifth books of the series, at- 
tention is riveted upon the necessity of a proper mod- 


From Rev. J. F. Petherbridge. Examiner of Public 
ul. ulation of the voice. The first rules of good elocution 


Schools, Culvert Co., did 





“You may infer my estimate of Holmes’ Readers are laid down ; and the ear and tongue are both prac- 
from the fact that we have adopted them, to the exrlu- ticed in the various inflections, by which one becomes 
sion of ak others. ‘They are everything we could wish.’ an impressive reader by being first compelled tocatch 

the 8p = of the author whose emvutious he unde: takes 

" rR. am, Esq. Principal Madi y ' to ren¢ er. 

From J. H. Brank Seanate Pestituta’ at Madison (@a.) ~ The literary taste of the selections Is commendable : 


and it is pleasing to add, that. while inany of the ex 
tracts sre taken from Southern writers, there is not 
erable care, I have determined to « em at once even a tinge of sectional prejudice by which the poison 
Their clear typography. v t ations, easy of political rancor is so often infused into the youthful 
radation, admirable sele , iten orig- mind. The catholic spirit pervading these Keaders 
nal lessons, are excelled by no books o! the sume grade adapts them to all latitudes of our extended country. 
that I have ever seen. I heardly commend, them to whilst their origin peculiarly commends them to the 
every Southern teacher. | patrons of Southern education.” 


For further information, specimen pages, etc., send for our ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CAT- 
ALOGUE, which we shail be happy to send, tree, to any teacher or school officer requesting it. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
155 & 157 Crossy Srreer, New York, & 54 LEXINGToNn Sr., BALTIMORE, Mp. 


“Having examined Holmes’ Readers with consia- 
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A. L. Inngs, Jr. J. NewrTon Gres. 


Having thoroughly renovated every department of our Establishment, and 
largely added to our former extensive fonts of Book and Job Letter, by the 
purchase of the most recent and improved styles, we are now prepared to show 
specimens of our taste and skill, furnish estimates, and receive your orders. We 
have ample facilities for the printing of 


BOOKS OF EVERY KIND, CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, 
MEDICAL AND LEGAL CASES, POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 
CATALOGUES OF COLLEGES, CERTIFICATES, CIRCULARS, 
REPORTS, ADDRESSES, SERMONS, BANK CHECKS, LABELS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, CARDS, BILLHEADS, &c. 





BOOK-BINDING. | 





Further attention is called to this new branch now added to our Estab- 
lishment. With the aid of skillful workmen, and possessing the advantage of 
having our work printed, ruled and bound upon the premises, we are enabled to 
fill orders at the shortest notice, in the best style, and at prices that cannot fail to 
please. We make to order Lepcers, Day Books, JourNats, Copyinc Books 
Hotei Recisters, CasH, SALES AND CHECK Books, &c. 


MUSIC, MAGAZINES, AND OLD BOOKS REBOUND, 
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Press, Philadelphia. 








Io “* THE LIVING AGE’ has no 
equal in any country.” — From the 


I1@- “ The best of all our eclectic pub- 
lications.” — From the Nation, New York. 
te ‘It stands at the head of nine- 
teenth-century literature.” — From the 
Evening Journal, Chicago. 

(te “ The best periodical in Amer- 
ica.” — From Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler. 


‘ 


> 














LITTELL’S LIVING ACE, 


Of which more than One Hundred Volumes have been published, has received the commendation 
of the most eminent men of the country; and it admittedly ‘continues to stand at the head of 


its class.” 


IT IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, 


ving fifty-two numbers, of sixty-four pages 


each, or more than Three Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly; 
enabling it to present with a combined freshness and completeness nowhere else atterapted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, gathered from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The ablest and most cultured intellects in every department of Literature, Politics, 
Science, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of Great 


Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes, from the vast and 
generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within the reach of 
all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of immediate 


interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events or 
intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence and 


\iterary taste. 
~ 


From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
“Were I, in view of all the competitors that are 
sow in the field, to choose, | should certainly choose 
‘Ine Livine AGg.’... Noris there in any library 
that [ know of,so much instructive and entertaining 
reading in the same number of volumes.” 


From the Congregationalist, Boston. 

“* None of the eclectics can be matched with this 
as to substantial value and interest."* 

From the New-York Evening Post. 

“The editors permit nothing good in the whole 
range of the European magazines and reviews to es- 
eape them.... In noothersingle publication can there 
be found so much of sterling literary excellence."* 


From the Boston Post. 

“Tt gives to its readers more than three thousand 
double-column octavo pages a year, of the most 
valuable, instructive, and entertaining reading of 
the day. ‘Ilistory, biography, fiction, poctry, wit, 
science, politics, criticism, art, — what is not here?‘ 
It is the only compilation that presents with a satis- 
factory completeness, as well as freshness, the best 
literature of the almost innumerable, and g: nerally 
inaccessible, European quarterlies, monthlies, and 
weeklies, —a literature embmMcing the productions 
of the ablest and most cultured writers living.”’ 

From the Williams Quarterly. 

“Itisinexhaustible. It has as much that ts good 

as a dozen ordinary magazines combined." 
From the Advance, Chicago. 

“For thinking people, the best of all the eclectic 
publications, and the cheapest... .. Itis a monthly 
that comes every week.** 

From the Lutheran and Missionary, Phila. 

“An coneneemaney value marks many of the artl- 
cles of this publication, because they are the produc- 
tions of the ablest men of our times."* 





Extracts from Recent Notices. 


From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
“The most admirable thesaurus of current reading 
now collected in any country."* 


From the Illinois State Journal. 

“It has more real solid worth, more useful informa- 
tion, than any similar publication we know of. ‘The 
ablest essays, the most entertaininz stories, the 
finest poetry, of the English language, are here 
gathered together."’ 

From the Milwaukie Daily Sentinel. 

“More than ever indispensable, in these days of 
frequent publication in expensive English reviews, 
of articles on the great questions of current inquiry, 
by such men as Max Diuller, Iluxley, Tyndall, and 
many others.** 


From the Mohile Daily Register. 
“Still peeriess among periodicals in value to the 
reader."* 


From the Pacific, San Francisco. 

“Tts publication in wcekly numbers gives to it a 
great advantage over its monthly contemporaries 
in the spirit apd freshness of its contents."* 

From the Chicago Daily Republican. 

“It occupies a field filled by no other periodical. 
The subscriber to * Lirret.* finds himself in pos- 
session at the end of the year, of four large volumes 
of such reading as can be oblained m no other form, 
and comprisii:.g selections from every department of 
science, art, philosophy, and belles-leltres. Those 
who desire &@ THOROUGH COMPENDIUM of all thift is 
admirable and noteworthy in the literary world will 
be spared the trouble of wading through the sea of 
reviews and magazines published abroad; for they 
will find the essence of all compacted and concen- 
trated here.** ‘ 


From the Christian Examiner, Richmond, 
“ The great eclectic of this country.” 


Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. An ext 
getting up a Club of tive New Sabcoribien 7 a Seen ee eee 


LITTELL & GAY, 30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE AT CLUB PRICES. 


(** Possessed of * Litreuu's Livixe AcR* ant of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 


subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation."* — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin."*) 


For Ten Dollars, Tne Livina AGE, weekly, containing the cream of Foreign Periodical Literature, 
and either one of the leading magazines of Llome Literature named below, will be sent to one address for 


one zeae viz.,— 


ARPER'S MONTHLY (or WEEKLY or Bazar), To# ATLANTIC MonTHLY, LrPrrncott’s MonrTaty, 
Tre GALAXY, OLD AND New, THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, or APPLETON's JouRNAL (weekly); or, tor 


§>-50, Tum Livive Aex and Our Youne Vorus. 
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HIS periodical (formerly the NEw Ec .ectic) is now 
THE ONLY LITERARY MAGAZINE published in the South ; 
and as such, it is the aim of the publishers to make it, 

as far as possible, the representative of every department 
of Southern literature, and the exponent of the best talent 
and culture of our people—hitherto almost unknown for 
want of an adequate literary organ. 

An important feature of this magazine is the placing on 
record well-authenticated facts, derived from the highest 
sources of authority, relative to the late war ; thus preserv- 
ing authentic materials for the future historian. 

Papers containing information respecting the resources 
and prosperity of the South, or judicious counsel for their 
improvement, are at all times welcomed. 

No articles of a sectarian character are admitted; nor 
will anything of a nature to give just offence to persons of 
any Christian faith, find a place in our pages. 

Ample space is devoted to lighter literature, fiction, poetry, 
essays, and humorous sketches from the best Southern writers, 
so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a welcome guest 
in every home-circle. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the dis- 
tinguished writers of the South. Among others we may 
mention the names of 


Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, 
Rev. H. C. Alexander, 
Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, 
Prof. S. S. Haldeman, 
Prof. C. Woodward Hutson, 


Genl. G. T. Beauregard, 
Genl. J. A. Early, 

Rev. R, L. Dabney, D. D., 
Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, 
Prof. Thos. R. Price, 

Paul H. Hayne, 


Prof. W. LeRoy Brown, 
i Mrs. M. J. Preston, 
| Edward Spencer, 
| Col. Jno. S. Holt, 
Edwd. 8. Gregory, 
Miss Nettie Power Houston, 
Prof. W. H. Waddell, 
“ Barton Grey,”’ 


Miss Mollie E. Moore, 
Sidney Lanier, 

Miss Mary Carroll, 

Cc. W. Hills, 

J. H. Myrover, 

* Philemon Perch,” 
‘* Pearl Rivers,” 

“ Elzey Hay.” 


and many others. 


TERMS: —Single subscription $4.00 per annum. To 
Clergymen and Teachers $3.00. For club-rates address 
the publishers. Specimen number sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 


MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL, 


Wm. HAND Browne, £ditor. BALTIMORE. 
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This Work will be Supplied to Subscribers Only. 
NOW READY, tn 1 vol. Demi 80. a - gteth, Revetied, black and gold, £3.00. Library style, $3.50. 
a r \ : 


A Popular Life of Gen. Robt. E. Lee. 


By EMILY V. MASON. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO MES. LEE. 


“ One such example is worth more to earth 
Than the stained triumphs of ten thousand C#sars.” 


DEDICATORY PREFACE.—My Dear Mrs. Lee:—With your permission I dedicate to you this life of our beloved 
hero. It may seem daring In one so unpracticed to attempt a theme so lofty. But I have hoped that the love and 
adiniration | felt for Gen. Lee would inapire me with ability to present him to others as [ knew him. 

Other writers will exhibit his public life, his genius and magnanimity. I wish to show more of his domestic 
character and private virtues; his unwearied industry, his self-control and self-denial. his unselfi-h temper; his 
generous kindness, his gentle manners; his modesty and moderation in success; his patience in difficulties and dis- 
appointments, and his noble fortitude in defeat and disaster. ? 

That you, who are most jealous of his fame, shovld honor me with your approval, leads me to hope for the like 
indulgence from the American people to whose history he belongs. E. V. MASON, 

This work is issued in an elegant and attractive volume, embellished with 17 Fine Original Fngravings, by Prof. 
Volck, illustrating the principal scenes in his Life, It is rated at a very low price, 80 as to place it within the reaeh 
of the soldiers whom be commanded, and the people by whom he was loved and honored. 
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Published for the Benefit of the Lee Memorial Association of Richmond. 


In a very neat volume, (old style) small 4to, price in cloth, $1; cloth gilt, $1.50. 


Journal of a Young Lady of Virginia, 1782, 


Edited by EMILY V. MASON. 


From the Baltimore Gazette.—“* The picture of life and manners presented by the Journal is extremely Interest- 
ing, and well worthy of being preserved. The publication of it, for the object with which it is connected, is most ap- 
propriate. Independent of the intrinsic merit of the little volume, is its typographical execution, which is in the 
very highest style of the art. In every respect itis admirable. Type, paper, and arrangement, leave nothing to be 
desired. All the minor niceties even, have been attended to, so that, to the most fastidious of the printers’ craft, the 
work is unexceptionable.” 

The Sale of 1,000 Copies in lees than 60 days is a gratifying evidence of the merita of this interesting little vol- 
ame, and the popularity of the object for which it bas been published. 


————_ ———_ >_> _ —___---—- 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, ina neat and attractive volume of 524 pages, Embellished with an Emblematic Frontispiece, 
by SHEPPARD. 120, cloth, $2.00; cloth, gilt edges, $3.00. 


A SECOND REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THE 


Southern Poems of the War, 


Collected and Arranged by EMILY V. MASON. 
From the Preface.—“ The rapid sale of the ‘Southern Poems of the War’ induces me to offer to the public a Sec- 
ond Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with many New Poems, which it is hoped will enhance the interest and value of 
Kk.” 


e x 

In soliciting orders for this New Edition, which may be considered almost a new book. the Publishers will simply 
add, that, in co-operating with Miss Mason, in the truly laudable object contemplated in publishing this volume. 
neither Pa nor ompense have been spared to issue it in a style of elegance and neatness, to compare favorably with 
any.similar work published in the country. 

aa” AGENTS wanted in al! parts of the U. S. to sell the above and other Popular Works. 

For particulars, address MURPHY & CO., Publishers, Baltimore. 
New York: E.J. HALE & SON, Booksellers, 17 Murray St., Agts. for the States of New York & North Carolina. 


— 





@7 Preparing for Early Publication, Embellished with a Fine Portrait of the Chief Justice, on Steel, in one volume, 
octavo, printed on fine paper, and Bound in Morocco cloth bevelled, price $5. Library style, Marbled edges, $6. 
Half Morocco, $7. To be sola by Subscription only. 


A Memoir of Roger Brooke Taney, LL. D., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. By SAMUEL TYLER, LL. D. 


This Work will be of Extraordinary Interest and Permanent Valne to the Historian, the Lawyer, the Statesman, 
and every Intelligent Reader. 
87° A portion of the profits will be for the benefit of the family of Chief Justice Taney. 


EB” For Agencies, &c., address MURPHY & CO., Publishers, Raltimere. 


) Just Published, in neat Pamphlet form, Octavo Paper, Price 30 Cents. 
ADDRESS ON THE 


Life and Character of Gen. Robert E. Lee, 


Delivered on the 12th of October, 1871, before the Society of CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS IN MARYLAND, 
By Lirevt. Gen. WADE HAMPTON. 





Published by Request A s Mail on Receipt of Price. 


Soctety. By 
‘A liberal discount to the Trade and others ordering in quantities. 
MURPHY & CO., Publishers, Baltimore. 
New York: E. J. HALE & SON, Booksellers, 17 Murray Street. 
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SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


This is one of the OLDEST AGRICULTURAL JoURNALS published in this ecuntry, and has always been held in high 
a 


esteem by the FaRMERs of Virginia and other Southern States, where it has most 
SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 Per 


rgely circulated. 


Annum, IN ADVANEE. 


As a change has been made in the ownership of the Journal, all communications should be addressed to 
JOHN W. RISON, Editor and Proprietor Southern Planter & Farmer, No, 2 Columbian Block, Richmond, Va. 


era As an adve ertisin ig me -dium the Southern P. lanter a and Farmer has no superior in the Southern country.“@@ 





CENTRAL PR 


ESBYTERIAN, 


Office, No. 1015 Main Street, — opposite the Post Office. 





TERMS. 


Three Dollars «a year, puid in advance, 


If not paid within the first two months, $4. 


Communications and letters on business should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, Box 12, 


Richmond, Va 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


Foreign Bookseller & Importer 
Ne. 77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 


NEW YORK. 
A gent for the Revuk Des Deux Monvgs in A merica. 
Subscription, $18.50 per annum. 


Catalogues Sent Gratis on vnc Desired Specialty. 














A FRENCH GENTLEMAN, long a resident in 
the South, and possessing experience as a teach- 
er of languages, would like to find private les- 
sons, Or an engagement in some educational 
establishment to teach French and Spanish. 
Address “TEACHER,” care of THE SouTH- 
ERN MAGAZINE, to whose editors the advertiser 
refers ety ame, 








TRADE MARK. 


(P.O. Box 802.) 





Tue Largest Metal Price 
Current in the World is the 
IRON WORLD AND MANU- 
FACTURER. Accurate quo- 
tations and reports of sales of 
HARDWARE and METALS ip 
Pittsburgh, New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Ciucinnati, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Bulti- 
more and Chicago. Foreign 
metal markets reported. Ac- 
knowledyed standard journal 
of the metal trades. Only 
¢. 00 per year. No hardware dealer can afford to do without it, 

very machinist and metal worker sbould take it. Gives more 
illustrations of new mange | — the Scientific American. 
Sent four weeks on rriat for 2 %, postage paid. Address 
| IRON WORLD" Pu BLISHING CO., 












Inon Wortv Leeann ING - Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Sent ON TRIAL etgr monthe 
for 25 cents. AMFKI- 
CAN WORKING TEOPLE is 
ove of the finest publications 
in the world. Contains 16 
ages, or 64 columns of read- 
Dp) ing matter, designed to inter- 

7 esi, instruct and advance the 
best interests of workingmen. 
Illustrations of prominent 
rhs min « ) teen 




















per 
: name, 
“yp 1 i address 
IRON Wok y vb 1 t ELIS SHING CO. 
Iron Woncp Beinine, Pitteourgh, Pa. 
m Salary or Commission. 


—— for 25 ce 


oroon trian! thre 
Towa, Ce yubly and > 


yeur 


(2 Agents wanted « 


PHOSPHATIC BLOOD GUANO, 


An Improved Soluble Plant Food. 
(its Nitrogen ae from rng and its Phosphates 
from BONES.) 


Blood Flour a Blood Meal. 


THE MANHATTAN 
Manufacturing and Fertilizing Company, 


WORKS AT COMMUNIPAW, N. J., 
ADJOINING THE ABATTOIR. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 
JOHN D. WING, Acting President. 
JAMES H. BANKER, Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN D. WING, 74 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
JAMES H. BANKER, Bank of New York. 
args B. BAYLIS, 17 William Street, N. Y. 
WM. G. HARRISON, Baltimore. 
Cc. J. BAKER, (President Canton Company,) Baltimore. 
THOMAS J. — 31 = ag Broadway, N. Y. 
———, New York. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
THOS, J. HAND, Secretary, 


31 and 83 Broadway, N. Y. 





SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


PrP. HANSON HISS & CO. 


45 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, (adjoining Masonic ‘Tremple,) 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interior Decorations, French Fancy Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Connecting 
Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of the very Latest and Finest Styles. 





Having superior facilities for manufacturing, particular attention will be given to orders. Strangers 
visiting the City are invited to call and examine. 





BNGLISH PERIODICALS. 


Supplied direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. F. STEVENS, American 
Literary and Library Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Pall Mall Budget, $7.50, gold, a year each.— The Graphic, $9.00 
gold, a year—JiUlustrated News, $7.00 gold, a year—Atheneum, $4.25 gold, a year—all others at same 
rate. Orders with remittance may be sent to B, F. STEVENS direct, or to his Agents, Messrs. 
IRVING & WILLEY, 34% Pine Street, New York. 





JENNINGS’ EAU DENTIFRICE. 
This preparation will effectually Cleanse, Beautify and Preserve the Teeth. It will impart 
to the Breath a most delightful Fragrance, and to the Gums a healthy Action, and a conse- 
quent firmness and brightness of Color. 
EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. 
The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is universally acknowledged (1n pints, half 
pints and quarter pints.) &@~A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
N. HYNSON JENNINGS & CO. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 90 N. Charles St., Baltimore. 





MARYLAND BRANCH 
Piedmont & Arlington Life Insurance Co. 


OF RICHMOND, VA: 


POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS. 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 
ASSETS AMPLE AND WELL SECURED. 


ee 


Income in 1870, $1,500,000. Assets, January 1, 1871, $2,000,000. 


It has been in active operation about three years, and yet its business and income exceed many companies 
much older. Its ratio of expense to income in 1870 was only 18.83 per cent., being /ess than half the expense of 
other companies of same age. Its rate of losses in 1870 was only 83-100 of one per cent., while other companies 
of like business averaged over 1 10-100 per cent. to amount at risk. ‘ : j 

It has complied with the requirements of the Insurance Departments of Missouri, Kentucky, and California, 
and has $100,000 deposited with the Treasurer of Virginia, besides large deposits in other States, for security 
of Policy-holders. SOLICITORS WANTED. 


DESHIELDS & COVELL, 


Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. GENERAL AGENTS FOR MARYLAND, 











SOPER’S 
Patent spate Sent 


COLEMAN & ROGERS, 
PHARMACEUTISTS, 


173 W. Baltimore Street, 


Have a large and well assorted stock of pure DRUGS 
| and CHEMICALS, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations. 


Price list School Desks sent 


Our Mineral Water Department 


EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING: 


Catharines, Sharon Sulphur, St. Bedford, 
Missisquoi, Kissengen, Vichy, 
Congress Greenbrier White Sulphur, Rockbridge Alum 
Excelsior Saratoga, Augusta Alum, Healing, 
Star Saratoga, Alleghany, Coyner's Sulphur, 
| High Rock Saratoga, Blue Lick, Seltzer, 
Washington, Bitter Kissengen, Empire Saratega 
(Chalybeate,) Bedford Alum and Iodine, Geyser, 
| Bethesda, Gettysburg, Hathorn, 4c. 


CHARLES P. STEVENS, 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


| Also, Importers of JOHANN HOFF’S GENUINE 
EXTRACT OF MALT, 


Agents for the sale of JOHN M. FORREST’S 
ORIGINAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPER TAR. 


TTEES for Churches, Halls and Schools. 
on application, Free of Charge. 


- 
4 


SE 


| 2 "Cash Orders from a distance are promptly 
| and carefully filled. 
| 


Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 


SCHOOL DESK, 


The best in the world. 


.d3J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 
168. West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 





30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders at 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 
others, have entrusted us with their orders : 
Hon. A. H. STEPHENS, Georgia. Judge posinecs. Annapolis,Md. Prof. C. K. NELSON, faaeocee, Mad. 
“ ¢. W. SANDS, Ellicott City, Md. Hon. H. CHER, Maryland. W. B. DANGERFIEL 
Col. E. G. DAW ON, Geor gia. oA y ‘ACen Ticmentitis, Yo. 
“ BE. JOUNSTO N, U.S.A ity, Wastiington, D.C. Col. D. C. DJARUETT E, 
« E. R. DORSEY, Columbia, S. C. Rev J. M. BONNELL, Macon, Ga. orgetown, D. C. 
Dr. GEO. C. COOPER, U.S. J. W BURKE, Alexandria, Va W. R. EMPIE, Wilmington, N.C. 
"Fo J. B) CARWILE, Fayetteville,N.C. W.C. HA NDLAN, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Ben. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. JN© BR. CLARKE, Ellicott City, Md. Hon. A. HARD ING, Danville, Ky. 
E. A. SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. Prof. J.M. VASHIELL, Annapolis, Md. J. M. HERNDON Fredericksburg, Va 


ee 
Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow. 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State i ‘a tall or stout figure. 


WHDDIN G TG O UP riLTe. 
Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 


Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 

















FAMILY FAVORITE 


IS THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


| WEED SEWING MACHINE, 





Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of 
1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS ; which experience was repeated in 
Baltimore at the MARYLAND INsTITUTE fair of 1869. 
Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, 
Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, 
Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty 


Locx-StircH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


g3 N. Cuarves St., BALTImorg, MD. a18 N. Firtn St., St. Louis. 
613 Broapway, New York. 191 Lake St., CHIcAGo, 
1307 CuustwuT St., PHILapge puta. 349 Wasuincton St. Boston. 


To Farmers and Planters. 


EXCELLENZA COTTON FERTILIZER 


Without a superior for the Cotton Crop. 


EXCELLENZA TOBACCO FERTILIZER 


The most reliable fertilizer tor Tobacco. 


EXCELLENZA SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE 
The great Corn and Crop Producer. 

















Send your orders either to our agents or the undersigned 


sole proprieters. 
Send for circulars with analysis and full particulars. 


GEO. DUGDALE & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


All Grades of Ground Bones & Standard Fertilizers, 
44 8S. FREDERICK ST., BALTIMORE. 























